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“Introduction to High School Counseling” was written 
for two types of readers, first, students enrolled in the 
introductory guidance course in colleges of education, 
second, high-school counselors, advisers, and teachers who 
are interested in student personnel work and especially in 
counseling. For this latter group of readers, special sections 
are included on in-service training. Needless to say, a 
text prepared for these two types of readers obviously is not 
appropriate for advanced students or professionally trained 
counselors. 

“Introduction to High School Counseling” attcn'pts to 
outline the broad scope of student personnel uoik in high 
schools. Many important phases in addition to educational 
and vocational guidance are included. Special emphasis 
is given to the treatment of the functions of the counselor 
or advisor and the teacher-counselor. Particular attention 
is paid also to the personnel functions performed by principals 
and superintendents. Most of the discussion, however, is 
designed to orient the high school counselor to the many 
ramifications of student personnel vork 

This book is based upon the authors’ experiences in 
counseling high-school and college students, in teaching 
classes for high-school counselors, and in teaching group- 
guidance classes for high-school students. T'n additional 
source of experience which has greatly influenced the authors 
in developing this book is the large number of questions, 
both oral and written, which high-school teachers have asked 
about the various aspects of student personnel work, espe¬ 
cially those functions which teachers can and should perform 
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The writers hold a middle position between those who 
reserve the term counseling only for educational and voca¬ 
tional specialties, and those who maintain that the classroom 
teacher, by use of instructional techniques, can provide suffi¬ 
cient all-around assistance to students. Student personnel 
work as we see it today is much broader in its scope and 
implications than either of these positions admit. Counsel¬ 
ing activities stem from an old and accepted philosophy 
of education. The roots go deep into older philosophies of 
social living and education for this kind of living. Although 
our philosophy is not new, the implements with which we 
apply our theory are in many instances new. Diagnostic 
tools and techniques are definitely contributions of modern 
student personnel work. These tools and techniques help 
us gain insights into the complicated, though not unusual, 
problems which youth faces in many phases of modern life 

Counseling, as a technique, is more than a refinement of 
traditional teaching methods. It is a face-to-face meeting 
of two representatives from different generations for the 
purpose of helping members of the younger generation to 
help themselves Counseling is a professional service 
demanding that the counselor be rigorously trained to per¬ 
form several complex functions One cannot defend the 
practice of calling good mathematics teachers “counselors” 
because of a single summer school course in guidance any 
more than one can defend calling a good counselor a “mathe¬ 
matics teacher” because of a single course in arithmetic. 

The work of the counselor is more than aiding students to 
make educational and vocational choices, important as this 
type of assistance may be. The counselor helps the student 
to formulate and to attain various kinds of goals He may 
accompany the student a little way along the road until the 
student can demonstrate his ability to traverse the rougher 
sections alone. 
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The reader will become aware‘very early in reading'this 
book that the chief emphasis is upon the functions performed 
by personnel workers, especially counselors, and not upon the 
labels -which the workers bear. What names we apply 
to these workers is not important; what personnel workers 
do for students, and for youth in general, is important The 
authors’ approach is to a total school program which includes 
contributions from all teachers, administrators, and special¬ 
ists in a given school community An adequate total 
program reaches into the classroom and the administrator’s 
office as well and requires administrative coordination. 

A student personnel program manned entirely by special¬ 
ists would be an incomplete program Nevertheless, these 
workers are necessary if we are to progress from the equally 
incomplete programs manned exclusively by teachers 
untrained in counseling techniques Classroom teachers 
and secondary-school administrators, per se, are not equipped 
to deal with all educational, vocational, and mental hygiene 
problems confronting students. Trained counselors as well 
as personnel specialists are requisite to an adequate personnel 
program 

A major but often unrecognized responsibility of personnel 
workers should condition the reader’s reaction to this intro¬ 
ductory textbook, namely, critical evaluation Determining 
the effectiveness of personnel programs should become a 
universal, rather than an isolated, practice Some counselors 
continue to assume that their efforts are always effective 
simply because they have done the counseling while myriad 
duties have allowed no time to review the results. Actually, 
however, effectiveness in counseling is difficult to achieve 
Student personnel work will move forward only as rapidly as 
hopeful, but false, leads can be discarded and other methods 
adopted which have proved their worth in the crucible of 
research in critical evaluation studies. In the opinion of 
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the authors, such critical evaluation of counseling is neces¬ 
sary if the personnel workers are to make significant contribu¬ 
tions to the optimum development of their students and to 
the solution of current educational problems 
The authors wish to acknowledge their gratitude to their 
associates who so kindly gave editorial and other assistance 
in the preparation of this book. T R Sarbin, Edward 
Bordin, Marcia Edwards and Joseph Lepine were particularly 
helpful. 


Minneapolis, Minn , 
April , 1940 


E. G. Williamson, 
M. E. Hahn 
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CHAPTER I 

The Development of Student Personnel Work 

T he problems of youth have long been the concern of 
many agencies of society. The home, the school, the 
church, the community, and society in geneial have assumed 
responsibility for shaping the lives of youths, albeit with 
major emphasis upon '‘thou shalt not” and with scant atten¬ 
tion to the multiplicity of needs and potentialities of boys 
and girls. With the emergence of an understanding of 
adolescent psychology, however, has come a recognition that 
the goal of education is to develop the best potentialities of 
young people. Our concern in this discussion is with what 
the school can contribute toward the achievement of this 
goal. To be sure, the school is only one of a number of 
agencies of equal importance, each striving by different means 
to attain the same general goal The chief method of the 
school has been instruction in the formal curriculum The 
teacher has taught classes in the hope that by so doing he 
would prepare youth to take on all the responsibilities and 
exploit all the opportunities of adulthood Such a method 
led naturally to an overemphasis on the student’s intellectual 
development and to the neglect of other equally important 
phases of all-round development. 

In recent decades, however, many schools have employed 
additional methods and techniques beyond classroom instruc- 
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tion. Educational leaders came to realize that the teacher 
alone could not teach all youth into adulthood—that more 
was needed. Our own major interest in this discussion 
centers on those supplementary methods which are called 
student personnel services. In Chap. II we shall name the 
educational workers added in recent decades to the school's 
staff to supplement the work of teachers. At this point, 
however, we shall first list the new functions by means of 
which the school seeks to do its task more effectively. We 
emphasize that these new functions are directed to the same 
general objective—assisting youth to achieve maturity—as 
that of classroom instruction. The methods and techniques 
are new, but the objective is an old one. Personnel workers 
gear their efforts to the same general goal as that of teachers, 
but they use quite different methods to achieve that goal 
This thesis undergirds this text on modern student personnel 
work, and we shall refer all our subsequent discussion back 
to it. 

These new educational methods in the school’s program of 
assistance to youth have been discussed by a number of 
writers including Brewer, Cowley, Heck, Lloyd-Jones, Myers, 
Spaulding, and others.^ We list here an adaptation of the 


^ John M , Educalton as Gutdance, The Macmillan ComDany* 

New York, 1933 

Cowley, W H, "The Nature of Student Personnel Work’’ Educational 
Record, April, 1936, 17 198-316 

Heck, Abch O., "Pupil Personnel Services in Public School,’’ Educational 
KesearcH BmeUny Noveraber, 1935, 14 214-316 

~r > Pupil Personnel Staffs m 1934,’’ Educational Research Bulletin 
October, 1935, 14 iSs-rgi ’ 

“Recent Changes m Public School Personnel Services,” Educational 
Research Bulletin, September, 1935, 14 155-161 

, "The Development of Various Pupil Personnel Services,” Eduea- 

Ke^earch April, 19351 14 pS—xo?, 

MacDonald, "What Is This Thing Called Per¬ 
sonnel Work? Occupations, May, 1936, 15 718-733 

Myms, George E , “The Nature and Scope of Personnel Work,” Harvard 
Educational Record, January, 1938, 8 83-93 

The Regents’Inquiry, McGtaw- 

tm Book Company, Inc , New York, 1938. 
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functions which Myers includes in the modern pupil person¬ 
nel program. Ey listing these functions, we shall be defining 
student personnel work in terms of the duties performed by 
personnel workers. 

I Collecting school census data. 

2. Maintaining school attendance and removing causes of non- 
attendance. 

3 Providing physical health facilities and correcting physical 
disabilities 

4. Classifying and distributing students to curricula and classes in 
line with needs and aptitudes 

5. Assisting in alleviating emotional disturbances and distractions 

6 Assisting students to utilize their assets and to mimmize their 

habilities. 

7. Providing adequate analytical and diagnostic services for orienta¬ 
tion and counseling of students 

8 . Assisting students to utdize school activities in line with their 
needs. 

9 Assisting m placement of students in after-school activities and 
work 

In later chapters we shall discuss the details of the program 
built around the above-mentioned personnel functions and 
the specialized duties of personnel workers. But before we 
do this, we shall endeavor to orient the reader with regard 
to the historical antecedents of these personnel functions. 
Each of these functions was adopted by the school because of 
the enlightened efforts of a number of educational workers 
By reviewing briefly the historical development of the 
modern personnel movement, we shall better understand 
both its significance and its possible contributions to the 
effectiveness of the total educational program. These 
antecedent movements and forces set the stage for the 
emergence of personnel work and defined and restricted its 
functions. In this review we shall see that many efforts 
have been made to supplement the work of the teacher and 
to utilize new techniques in assisting youth to develop all 
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phases of his personality. These many antecedents are 
now being fused and coordinated in a comprehensive per¬ 
sonnel program supplementary to and coordinate with 
classroom instruction and school administration. 

THE ANTECEDENTS OF STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK 

Student personnel work is the culmination and integration 
of a number of social, educational, and psychological move¬ 
ments. These forces developed out of changes in social 
philosophy and, in turn, caused changes, in educational 
practices. To understand the modern personnel movement, 
one must understand this historical background. The roots 
of some of these forces may be traced back many centuries, 
but our concern is with the forces impinging upon education 
within the past half century and particularly within the past 
three decades. We shall briefly review these antecedents 
of modern personnel work and point out those phases of each 
which have conditioned or influenced present-day personnel 
practices and philosophy. Our emphasis will be upon the 
manner in which each antecedent helped to set the stage for 
the development of a comprehensive program designed to 
supplement instructional practices and to deal with neglected 
but vital phases of pupil growth. Our brief review of these 
forces will serve to prepare the reader for a detailed discussion 
of the many phases of student personnel work. 

We shall confine our discussion to six antecedents: (i) the 
measurement movement; (2) vocational guidance, (3) educa¬ 
tional guidance; (4) the clinical method of guidance, (5) 
individualization of mass education, and (6) scholastic 
motivation. We shall then discuss in detail some of the 
conflicting objectives and instructional practices of Secondary 
education showing how these broad problems of secondary 
education bear directly upon student personnel work and 
determine its emphases and practices. 
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Some of these six movements originated outside of educa¬ 
tion, and others represent a protest movement within the 
ranks of educators. Each of them has yielded ideas, points 
of view, and techniques which may be used by personnel 
workers. Each has helped to make possible the development 
of a program of extra-instructional assistance designed to 
facilitate the development of the many potentialities of 
students. 


THE MEASUREMENT MOVEMENT 

Attempts to measure man’s psychological characteristics 
are relatively recent innovations The first psychological 
laboratory was established at Leipzig by Wundt in 1879, and, 
at first, measurement was restricted to sensory-motor 
capacities. Then followed Binet’s development of a yard¬ 
stick for the measurement of intellectual capacity, the fore¬ 
runner of the modern I Q tests During the World War, 
Woodworth developed a test of emotional balance, which was 
followed by countless attempts to measure many other trails 
of personality. Tests of various aptitudes—mechanical, 
musical, etc.—were constructed and validated against 
occupational performance ^ 

Another attempt to measure man originated in the educa¬ 
tional field. Ilice^ applied measurement principles to 
teachers’ examinations, but this movement made little 
headway until, following the World War, psychologists ap¬ 
plied statistical techniques, developed in the testing of army 
recruits, to the measurement of the outcomes of instruction. 


1 Bingham, Waltee V , Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1937 

* Courtis reports that Bice ** brought from the psychological laboratories of 
Wundt the concept of measurement of human behavior and gave it a new 
turn ” “ Contributions of Research to the Individualization of Instruction," 
m The Scientific Movement in Education, Chap. 17, Part II, p 204., Thirty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Public 
School Pubhshing Company, Bloomington, Ill, 1938 
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These techniques are now used by many teachers in the 
constructing of their classroom exammations. A later 
significant application of statistics was made to the construc¬ 
tion of comprehensive examinations (with alternate and 
comparable forms) such as those issued by the Cooperative 
Test Service. 

A third significant application of measurement techniques 
was the work of psychologists at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in 1919 ' A seminar under Yoakum began the 
construction of a test of vocational interests. E. K.. Strong 
extended this early work in the construction of a test which 
permits identification of patterns of likes and dislikes 
resembling those of successful adults engaged in various 
types of occupations and professions. Occupational interests 
of students may now be analyzed to distinguish between 
those which are based upon emotional attachments for adults 
and those which are a permanent part of the student’s 
psychological make-up. 

Of special importance to personnel workers is another 
outcome of these attempts to measure human traits Analy¬ 
sis of the test records of soldiers revealed the fact that differ¬ 
ent average levels of intelligence were characteristic of 
different occupations Following the World War many 
other types of abilities were measured, and attempts were 
made to study many types of workers. Out of these studies 
came the Occupational Ability Profiles, which provide a 
quantitative description of many of the types of abilities 
required in a variety of occupations.® This new type of 
occupational information should prove to be more reliable 
than the current vague and subjective statements of the 
required qualifications. 

^ Fhver, 3D0UGLAS, The Measurement of Interests delation to Human 
Adjustjnent, p 6o, Henry Holt & Company, Inc , New York, 1931 

* Bodge, Aethur F , Occupational Ability Pallerns, Teachers College 
Contributions to Education 658, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, New York, 1935 
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Another measuring tool was first constructed by Galton— 
the rating scale. Galton’s attempt to objectify and quantify 
human qualities appears to have developed independently 
of the above measurement movements. At first it was used 
in the estimation of intelligence, but the development of 
objective yardsticks led to the present use of rating scales for 
those personality traits which cannot yet be measured by 
more objective tests A most important improvement in 
rating scales was that of the graphic scale developed during 
the World War.^ In 1928 another improvement was made 
when a committee of the American Council on Education 
constructed a special rating scale for use by personnel workers 
in estimating personal qualities of students.^ 

Another important invention by measurement experts has 
contributed to the development of personnel work. During 
the World War psychologists developed a Soldiers’ Classifica¬ 
tion Card which contained information about the soldiers’ 
aptitudes, work experiences, education, and other data neces¬ 
sary to an understanding of qualifications for various types of 
army occupations. In 1928 Wood developed a modification 
of this card for the use of personnel workers in the selection 
and counseling of students.® A most significant modifica¬ 
tion was the provision for cumulative recording, year by year, 
of data about the student. This instrument made possible a 
record of changes in the student as he progressed from one 
school grade to another. Both test data and subjective 
estimates and observations of nonmeasurable qualities were 
recorded. As experiences revealed the importance of 
unmeasured personality traits, more space on this cumulative 

^ Paterson, D. G , "Methods of Rating Human Qualities,” The Annals of 
Ihe American Academy of Pohhcal and Social Science, November, 1923, 
no 81-93 

Weenn, C, Giibeet, “Rating Scales, Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and 
Counseling,” Review of Educational Research, April, 1939, 9 199-201. 

* See Chap. HI in Measurement and Guidance of College Students, The 
Williams & Wilkms Company, Baltimore, 1933 

® Ibid , Chap I 
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record card was provided for personality ratings and observa¬ 
tions. In a sense this card provides a convenient and usable 
running summary of case history data. 

In addition to developing these tools for measuring apti¬ 
tudes, interests, and personality traits, experts in measure¬ 
ment made many other important contiibutions to modern 
personnel work. Many experiments were conducted to 
determine the reliability and validity of false schemes of 
measuring human capacities. Various systems of character 
analysis—phrenology, palmistry, etc—were studied and 
found to be entirely undependable as devices for identifying 
aptitudes.^ Techniques of interviewing were analyzed and 
evaluated and improvements developed.^ Teachers’ marks 
were studied and found questionable as reliable measures of 
achievement. Students’ vocational and educational ambi¬ 
tions were compared with abilities and found to be frequently 
unrelated. Instructional techniques were evaluated experi¬ 
mentally and many improvements developed. Measure¬ 
ment techniques were used in studies of learning processes 
with a resulting better understanding of how learning takes 
place and how it can be better cultivated. Measurement 
tools were developed for the selection of prospective college 
students. 

As a part of this measurement movement, statistical 
techniques were developed for the analysis of quantitative 
data yielded by tests. These techniques provided the 
necessary objective and vahd bases for understanding 
capacities, interests, and personality traits, and they also 
made possible the determination of relationships among 
them. Without such statistical techniques our knowledge of 
the concomitants of human qualities would be meager. 

* D G , Phys%((uc end Intellect , P, ApplBtou-Century Company 
Inc, New York, 1933. 

* Bingham, W V, and B. V. Mooke, Uowto Interview (rev.), Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1934 

See also Chap, XII in P M S-nioms, DiainosingFersonahty and Conduct, 
D Appleton-Century Company, Inc , New York, 1931 
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We may now summarize the contributions of the measure¬ 
ment movement to modern personnel work: 

1. A number of tools for measuring human traits and abilities were 
constructed. 

2. Techniques and principles of measurement were applied to 
instructional procedures 

3 Instructors and personnel workers became informed of the pitfalls 
of subjective estimation of personal qualities 

4 Interviewing procedures were improved and made more depend¬ 
able. 

5. Those traits which are not yet measurable were identified so that 
personnel workers may now use caution in diagnosing students with 
respect to subjective data. 

6 More objective descriptions of occupational qualifications were 
developed. 

7 Convenient forms were constructed for summarizing from year to 
year the significant information necessary to an understanding of 
students and their potentialities. 

8 Test norms were developed, showing the tremendous variability 
in knowledge of students in the same grade and class Marked differ¬ 
ences were also discovered between .student groups in different schools 
and colleges. Such test norms are indispensable in advising students 
concerning the selection of subj'ects and schools 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

Formalized assistance to students in the .choosing of an 
occupation is a relatively new feature of American education. 
In 1908 Parsons proposed and developed in Boston a program 
for counseling students about the choice of an occupation.^ 
This type of extra-teaching assistance developed from the fact 
that students were not given information in the classroom 
regarding occupational opportunities. Consequently these 
students withdrew or graduated from high school with little 
information about the types of work open to them and for 
which they might be qualified. These confused students 
sought assistance from Parsons, who was then employed in a 
settlement house. It is interesting, and perhaps significant, 

^ Allen, Feedeeick J , Principles and Problems of Vocational Outdance, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1937 
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to note that vocational guidance as well as many of the other 
antecedents of modern personnel work first developed 
outside the school. 

Parsons proposed that the schools assume responsibility for 
counseling and orienting each student personally concerning 
vocational opportunities Each student was to be tested and 
analyzed to discover his abilities and interests and then 
informed about the types of occupations which required those 
aptitudes and interests. This guidance was to be done 
individually for each student, a proposal which probably 
originated m the fact that Parsons, as a settlement-house 
worker, was trained to deal with individuals and was not 
anchored to the mass techniques of teaching Parsons also 
proposed that special professional training be given to guid¬ 
ance workers “trained as carefully in the art of vocational 
guidance as men are trained today for medicine or the law, 
and supplied with every facility science can devise for testing 
the senses and capacities and the whole physical, intellectual, 
and emotional make-up of the child 

While some educators followed Parsons’s recommendations 
that the schools assume responsibility for vocational orienta¬ 
tion of students, most of them ignored many of the basic 
features of the early program in Boston. What little training 
was required of counselors consisted largely of an elementary 
introductory course in the philosophy of guidance and a 
course in occupational information. Instead of analyzing 
the student’s abilities, the method of self-analysis was 
intioduced. By this method the student was encouraged to 
discover his own potentialities by interpreting his experiences 
No checks on mistakes in interpretation were provided; it 
was assumed that each student was capable of knowing 
himself objectively and validly. In place of Parsons’s 
proposal for dealing with students individually, later guid¬ 
ance workers, influenced by the current mass methods of 

‘ Ibtd, p. s 
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teaching, developed classes in occupational information and 
observational trips to industries. In addition, libraries were 
provided with books and pamphlets describing occupations. 
The fundamental assumption underlying this group tech¬ 
nique of vocational guidance was that students needed but to 
learn of occupational requirements and opportunities, and 
they would then be properly guided. 

In fact, many counselors continue to repeat the shibboleth 
that no counselor should influence the student’s choice, that 
it is the student’s responsibility to determine what abilities 
he possesses and then to choose an appropiiate occupation 
Parsons’s emphasis upon assisting the student to understand 
his assets and liabilities by testing and experience was not 
acceptable to some guidance workers. These individuals 
would not interfere with what seemed to be the student’s 
inalienable right to make a vocational choice—good or bad— 
based on self-analysis. Parsons’s early emphasis did not 
come to the fore until another movement—psychological 
testing developing from war experiences of psychologists— 
developed a substitute for self-analysis. 

From its inception the vocational guidance movement 
devoted attention to the necessary steps to be taken by the 
students following the making of a vocational choice The 
selection of training courses appropriate and preparatory to a 
vocational goal was and is an integral part of guidance. At 
the end of school attendance, the vocational counselor 
renewed his acquaintance with the student and assisted him 
in getting a job. This latter function now threatens to over¬ 
shadow all other functions of counselors.^ 

From the vocational guidance movement we have received 
the following important contributions to modern personnel 
work: 

‘ Occupational Adjustment, Interim Report, 1938, Occupational Education 
Tour for School Superintendents, National Occupational Conference, New 
York, 1938 
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I. on the responsibility of the school for assisting the 

student to choose and plan for a definite occupation. 

3 . A counseling system for giving the student occupational informa¬ 
tion and an understanding of the requirements and opportunities of 
occupations. 


EDUCATIONAI, GUIDANCE 

In 1914 Kelley reported an attempt to establish educa¬ 
tional guidance upon a sound basis. Kelley attempted “to 
determine, before courses in the high school are taken, ivhat 
the probable ability of the pupil in question tviII be in them.”^ 
With such information available for a particular student, it 
should be possible to assist him to make a valid choice of high- 
school subjects. Grades in elementary school were corre¬ 
lated with grades in high school, the relationship was 
sufficiently high to provide a basis for the educational 
guidance of students 

In spite of Kelley’s research, much of guidance efforts 
continued to be limited to informing students about educa¬ 
tional opportunities so that they might choose their courses. 
In making his choice, the student could, and frequently did, 
ignore his low grades and piously promise an improvement in 
the next higher level (high school or college). Counselors 
and teachers often unwittingly encouraged this wishful 
thinking by insisting that the student must make his own 
decision. Thus we see that educational guidance which is 
limited to collecting college bulletins and filing them for use 
by students may often become the indirect cause of subse¬ 
quent failures of students. Obviously, many students need 
an interpretation of educational information with particular 
reference to the probabilities of their own success and 
satisfaction. 

1 Kelley, T L , Educalional Guidance, Teachers College Contributions to 
EducaUon 71, Teachers College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, 
New York, 19x4. 
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But sound guidance was not possible as long as schools 
maintained a limited and prescribed curriculum. It was not 
until the high-school curriculum was expanded to provide 
many new types of courses that the student was given an 
opportunity to choose. We should expect, therefore, that a 
sound and adequate type of educational guidance would be a 
relatively recent development. 

As stated previously, counselors who assist students to 
choose an occupational goal also often assist in the choice of 
an appropriate training course. As the variety of available 
curriculums and courses increased, it became increasingly 
difidcult for students to become informed about the content 
and requirement of courses both in high school and college. 
At this point the counselors took over the function of inform¬ 
ing students about these courses by means of the collection 
of bulletins and catalogues. Sometimes these bulletins 
were discussed in homeroom and guidance classes and in 
interviews. 

Rarely did the counselor do more than pass out this infor¬ 
mation, little was said of the student’s ability to succeed in 
the courses described. It was assumed that the student had 
accurately determined his abilities and, therefore, needed 
only to learn where best to use these abilities. As for 
analyzing the student’s ability to master the selected high- 
school or college courses—that was not the counselor’s 
function. 

Even when, in recent years, the proportion of scholastic 
failures and drop-outs in high schools became a national 
scandal, the counselors did little to guide into other channels 
those students who were almost certain to fail Some 
counselors continued to insist that nothing should be done to 
interfere with the student’s inalienable right to make any 
choice he thought was in line with his self-diagnosed interests 
and desires. Only after the student had demonstrated in 
unmistakable symbols that he had insufficient aptitude, did 
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the counselor advise. But even then frequently there was no 
diagnosis of other aptitudes. The student was merely 
shunted from the college preparatory course to the shop 
courses or to a job No effort was made to discover if he had 
mechanical abUity. Apparently it was assumed that if he 
could not work with his head, by the laws of compensation 
certainly he could work with his hands. Students who 
proved to be poor at both types of courses dropped out of 
school and went to work, selecting a job by the same “pig-in- 
a-poke” method used previously in choosing educational 
courses. 

When the proportion of failures in colleges became a topic 
of national investigations, high-school counselors were still 
reluctant to assume the responsibility of discouraging low- 
aptitude students from applying for admission to college 
It was felt to be the college’s responsibility to reject those 
applicants who revealed low promise of scholastic success 
This responsibility the colleges accepted and began a number 
of research studies designed to develop techniques for 
identifying students whose aptitudes indicated inability to 
succeed in the curriculums as then constituted. Despite the 
fact that thousands of investigations have been made by 
experts in measurement since Kelley’s study, none of these 
studies has yielded perfect techniques for selection of students, 
although the results are far more accurate than the self- 
analysis technique used by students But even with perfect 
techniques of diagnosing educational aptitudes, the process of 
educational guidance must begin before the senior year in 
high school. Hopes, ambitions, and choices are often 
crystallized in junior high school, and the student may insist 
upon carrying out his plans even though disabilities may be 
discovered in the senior year of high school. 

For these reasons it is becoming increasingly clear that 
educational guidance must consist of more than the mere 
informing of students of educational opportunities. Early 
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and repeated diagnoses of educational aptitudes and interests 
must be made at the time such information is given to the 
student. Moreover, a variety of educational opportunities 
must be provided in the high schools to meet the needs of the 
varied educational interests and aptitudes of students. 
Merely providing new types of high-school courses, however, 
does not solve the problem of educational guidance. The 
right students must be guided into the right courses, and 
often this cannot be left entirely to the student’s immature 
judgment. 

Thus far many of the contributions of educational guidance 
to an adequate and comprehensive personnel program have 
not fully exploited the possibilities These contributions 
include a widespread demonstration of the following. 

1 Inability of many students to make wise educational choices. 

2 Futility of free election of courses for the purpose of enrolling 
students in the most appropriate courses 

3 The inability of untrained teachers to understand the educational 
interests and aptitudes of students through uncritical dependence upon 
the students’ expressed choices. 

4 The questionable validity of educational information as a tech¬ 
nique of choosing courses 

5 The unwillingness of some high-school counselors and adminis¬ 
trators to assume responsibility for guiding students in their choosing 
for fear of interfering with the student’s right to make his own mistakes 

THE CLINICAL METHOD OE GUIDANCE* 

The clinical method in which a number of specialists 
cooperate, each focusing the resources of his specialty upon 
different phases of a single case, has been used with notable 
success in the fields of psychiatry and social work. A modified 
form of this method has been adopted in psychology and 
has been a forerunner of modern student personnel work. 

In our discussion of individualization of mass education, 
we saw that what began as a movement to deal with indi- 

1 Williamson, E G., Hoiv to Counsel Students, McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, Inc , New York, 1939 
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vidual differences in learning capacity and achievement led 
eventually to attempts to deal with many other t5^es of 
differences. These other types could not all be identified by 
means of measurement techniques. Moreover, modifications 
of instructional techniques did not prove efficacious in meet¬ 
ing certain types of the needs arising from these newly 
recognized types of differences. Consequently new and 
supplementary techniques were developed, these we refer to 
by the term clinical 

Some clinical techniques were developed by psychologists 
for dealing with adjustment involving emotional problems. 
Child guidance clinics were developed for children with 
severe emotional maladjustments. Guidance clinics were 
developed for high-school and college students to provide 
improved methods of diagnosing students’ potentialities. 
Special speech clinics were developed. All these develop¬ 
ments represented new techniques for the identification and 
counseling of types of differences and problems beyond tbe 
scope of instruction and related types of individualization. 

The origin of what is called chmcal guidance is found in 
two movements. In the first place the clinical method of 
guidance in the high school and college is an adaptation of 
methods used in children’s behavior clinics.^ On the latter 
school level independent specialists in medicine, psychiatry, 
psychology, and social case work came to recognize the 
limitations and specialization of their techniques and the 
necessity for a concerted and coordinated attack upon 
children’s problems. The recognition of the complexity 
of behavior problems led to attempts at cooperation among 
specialists dealing separately with isolated problems of 
children 

The second antecedent of clinical guidance is found in the 
efforts of psychologists to apply their knowledge to the 

weaSK, Chap IX, Common- 
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practical problems of human behavior.^ They came from 
their laboratories and classrooms into the consulting office; 
With them they brought the measuring instruments and 
tests, discussed in a preceding section, and the knowledge of 
human behavior gained from laboratory research. Using 
their professional training in theoretical psychology and 
research methods, they sought to deal with the whole indi¬ 
vidual by means of the techniques for isolating segments, a 
general proceduie used in all sciences. Parenthetically, only 
recently have they begun to put all of these parts together. 
Sometimes these practicing psychologists are called applied 
psychologists, but usually the terms clinical psychologist or 
school psychologist are used. In the early days of this 
transfer from laboratory to office, psychologists dealt with 
problems of emotional and intellectual development of 
children. At the time of the cessation of the World War, 
however, they sought to apply their techniques to older 
clients and, consequently, began to assist students with 
problems of vocational choice, learning in the classroom, mild 
emotional and social adjustments, and the like. 

Since other educational workers were dealing with these 
same problems, it became desirable to avoid confusion by 
using a special title. Today the psychologist who applies his 
special techniques to problems of adolescence is called 
clinical psychologist or clinical counselor. Some psycho¬ 
logically-trained individuals call themselves counselors, 
thereby failing to distinguish their work from that of advisers 
untrained in psychological methods But titles are of little 
importance, of greater significance is the attempt to apply 
psychological methods and knowledge to students’ problems. 
As one of the many specialized personnel workers, the 

1 Ttochin, Simon H , “The Clinical Training of Psychologists and Allied 
Speciahsts,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, July-August, 1939, 3’ios-ii3. 

Holsopple, J Q , “The Training and Functions of the School Psycholo¬ 
gists,” Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Guidance Conference, Studies in 
Higher Education, 35, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., 1939. 
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psychologist is recognized as a contributor of important 
techniques. 

The functions of the practicing psychologist in personnel 
work may be further described in terms of one type of 
problem—choice of a vocation. The clinical method differs 
from the traditional method of vocational guidance in the 
following respects d 

1. Extensive information is collected about the student—not only 
his vocational interests and experiences but also his family relation¬ 
ships, social habits, attitudes, physical well-being, and measured 
aptitudes and Interests On the other hand, in the traditional method 
of guidance the counselor is informed about and chiefly concerned in 
the student’s occupational preferences and in his information about 
jobs. 

2. All the case data are studied critically, httle is taken for granted. 
A student’s claimed vocational choice is not assumed to be the best or 
most appropriate one A student with low grades or an unsatisfactory 
work record on jobs is not assumed to be incompetent. The clinical 
counselor attempts to determine whether the teacher or employer was 
wrong in his judgment of the student’s abilities SuUenness m the 
classroom is not assumed to be a sign of natural “cussedness” but is 
looked upon as a symptom of emotional conflict caused by social 
conflicts in the home or in the school. 

3. All these conflicting and confusing case data about the “whole” 
child are synthesized and attempts made to see the pattern of the 
student’s life. 

4 The clinical counselor then proceeds to the counsehng stage This 
last step differs from traditional counsehng in that it is based upon 
extensive information about the student and not upon vague impres¬ 
sions coUected m a single interview. The clinical counselor does more 
than give the student vocational information. Many types of inter¬ 
related problems are dealt with and a variety of tj^pes of assistance are 
given to the student. A comprehensive program of adjustment is 
worked out with the student. 


These clinical methods of individualization, of education 
are, of course, supplemental to the individualization which 

p’,Procedures of Guidance,” Rmieu of 
J^ucctwnol Reseorch^ April, 1939, 9 2i4"“2i7, 
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takes place in the classroom. They differ from traditional 
guidance counseling in that they utilize comprehensive data 
concerning many areas of the student’s life. They differ from 
measurement techniques in that they use supplementary 
techniques and additional data as bases of inferring many 
important things about the student, which yield a type of 
diagnosis that is not forthcoming from test scores alone. 

A later chapter is devoted to a further discussion of these 
clinical methods of counseling. At this point we emphasize 
that these clinical methods of individualizing mass education 
are supplemental to those used by the teacher in the instruc¬ 
tion of students 

The contributions of clinical psychology to personnel work 
include the following 

1. Techniques of applying and using tests and other measuring 
devices to the problems of individual students 

2. Research knowledge of human behavior and the development of 
aptitudes and interests 

3. Techniques of measuring and diagnosing aptitudes and interests 

4 Research evaluation of false methods of diagnosing human 
abilities 

5 A critical attitude toward all methods of diagnosing and counsel¬ 
ing students, and a desire that evaluation shall be as objective as 
possible. 

6 Objective methods of discovering the abilities needed for success 
in school and at work 

7 A synthesis of objective measurement and experienced judgment 
as a basis for deahng with student maladjustments. 

INDIVIDUALIZATION OP MASS INSTRUCTION 

In the nineteenth century educational philosophy was 
markedly influenced by the current emphasis on the worth of 
the individual as opposed to the welfare of the group. This 
led to greater attention to individual students in some educa¬ 
tional practices. But instruction still remained largely a 
mass technique. The later development of measurement 
techniques made possible the identification of individuals and 
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their differences from, one another. These measurement 
techniques also made possible the translation of a theoretical 
interest in individual pupils into modified instructional 
techniques The scientific study of education led to the 
many attempts to modify and adapt instruction to individual 
differences among students. This in turn led to studies of 
the curriculum itself and to attempts to modify instiuction in 
terms of individual differences in the classroom. Moreover, 
textbooks, practice tests, and new methods of grouping 
students resulted from measurement and study of individual 
differences.^ 


Individualization of mass education has not been confined 
to instruction alone. New types of individual differences 
were discovered in related—^but heretofore ignored—areas of 
the students’ lives Social, recreational, family, emotional, 
and attitudinal differences among students were discovered 
to be as widespread as differences in I Q and rate of learning 
to spell. These differences could not be long ignored even 
though many teachers and administrators insisted that the 
school’s business is to teach the textbooks and leave to 


fathers and mothers problems of social and emotional growth. 
Many societal pressures, however, have recently constrained 
teachers to assume responsibility for developing the whole 
child, not merely for his mental operations. Whether 
teachers will it or not, the whole child comes to school and 
must be dealt with. Merely teaching textbook materials 
to students does not inevitably cause the well-rounded 
development of mental, social, aesthetic, moral, and emo¬ 
tional habits so necessary in a democracy. 

Thus we see that a movement that began with the develop¬ 
ment of measuring devices to identify one type of ability and 
one t3q)e of learning has been carried to the place where 


Gotwtis,^ S a , “Contributions of Research to the Individualization of 
o Scienhjk Movemenl m Muoaiion, Chap ry, Part II, 

yeariflo* oj the Naitonal Society for the Study of Edticaiion, 
Public School Pubhshing Company, Bloomington, Ill, 1938. 
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individualization involves studying and dealing ‘with' the 
whole child. But this well-rounded development of many 
types of habits requires too great a diversity of techniques to 
be carried on solely in the classroom by leaching techniques. 
Therefore, additional workers and new techniques must be 
used in dealing with the many types of individual differences. 
Some of these types of differences are the responsibilities of 
personnel workers who have a share in the total individualiza¬ 
tion which extends beyond that of the classroom 
The significant contributions of the individualization 
movement have been made more to instruction than directly 
to personnel work. Indeed, until recently personnel workers 
have had relatively little to do with this movement, since 
guidance and instruction were often unrelated school activi¬ 
ties. We include this discussion of individualization in this 
review of antecedents because we believe it must be coordi¬ 
nated with other personnel services as we come to agree that 
the effective teacher performs personnel functions in the 
classroom. 


SCHOLASTIC MOTIVATION 

Under any system of education, whatever the objective, a 
major problem is how to induce students to learn and to 
develop. For at least a half century educators have been 
developing techniques of formal classroom instruction charac¬ 
terized by drill methods In such a psychological atmosphere 
the student could not be expected to want to learn by means 
of this uninteresting and unending drill in memorizing 
Moreover, the content of the adult-made curriculum was often 
so foreign to the adolescent abilities and basic interests of 
many students that they could not generate that enthusiasm 
which leads to self-propelled effort and learning. Only those 
students whose interests fitted the prescribed content and 
those whose timidity and fear forced them to conform—only 
these made the required efforts to learn. Many other 
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Students exerted just enough effort to avoid failure, and some 
deliberately turned to delinquency and other forms of revolt 
against the system of enforced learning.* Other students 
turned to extracurricular activities in which they could learn 
interesting things by doing them rather than by merely 
memorizing textbook material not immediately related to 
day-by-day problems.® 

When learning thus declined, some teachers did not 
attempt to discover new ways of inducing it. Instead they 
developed administrative techniques of forcing students to 
put forth effort They redoubled their efforts by the 
discipline method applied in formal, “straight-back-chair” 
classrooms, grading standards were enforced, students were 
punished by withholding privileges of one type or another 
Little effort was made to discover what was wrong with 
teaching; the student was held responsible, and formalized 
instruction was intensified 

Such was the state of deterioration in teaching (and still is 
in many schools) when Dewey reiterated the thesis (previ¬ 
ously advanced by Rousseau and others) that interest must 
precede or result from effort.® If students were to be induced 
to want to learn, then the tasks must be made interesting and 
congenial, without coddling or pampering. Merely attempt¬ 
ing to force learning often leads to evasiveness or at best to 
half-hearted efforts. The false idea that that which was 
unpleasant and difficult was necessarily appropriate to the 
child was to be abandoned for a new type of instruction. 
Learning by means of the drill technique was to become 
incidental to the doing of tasks and projects which appealed 
to the basic interests of the child. The disciplined drill of 

^ ‘ Copeland, Royal S , “Education and the Prevention of Crime,” Educa¬ 
tional Record, April, 1934, ij.i 33-137 

•Cowley, W H, “The College Guarantees Satisfaction,” EducaUonal 
Record, January, 1935, i6'37-48 

• Dewey, Jobqj, Interest arid Effort *» Education, Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany, Boston, 1913 
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adult learning was not to be forced upon the child with 
indifference to the immaturity of the child. The contention 
that the child must learn the simple elements (often uninter¬ 
esting and meaningless) before proceeding to the complex 
facts was abandoned as psychologically invalid with regard 
to the learning efforts of children Play activities were to be 
the point of attack in inducing efforts to learning. The 
prescribed content of the curriculum was to be brought in 
incidentally to this play interest When the child discovered 
a need for the learning of material in order to complete an 
interesting project, then what was formerly uninteresting 
material acquired new meaning and relevancy. Effort to 
learn followed as a matter of course. Self-induced learning 
was substituted foi enforced and, for the child, meaningless 
drill. The active process of learning by doing was sub¬ 
stituted for the passive process of learning by being lectmed 
at or by lote memorizing without regard to immediate and 
interesting use Real learning cannot be enforced, learning 
presupposes a desire to learn Teaching then becomes first a 
process of inductng this desire to learn The desire cannot be 
induced by direct pressures which often lead to low levels of 
performance and evasiveness 

As a corollary, the curriculum content must be of such a 
nature as to permit using it as a device to induce desire to 
learn. Much of the textbook stuff presupposes in the 
student a desire to learn material which only a professional 
scholar desires and is psychologically ready and able to 
learn. Thus the textbooks must be rewritten and the cur¬ 
riculum reconstructed on the basis of the psychology of 
students rather than that of professional adult scholars. 

Such is the type of philosophy of instruction which charac¬ 
terized the revolt against the enforced rote memorizing of 
textbook stuff, supposedly characteristic of formal discipline 
in the classical curriculum prescribed for all students despite 
differences in interests and aptitudes Certain other 
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emphases became associated with this educational revolt. 
Social education in preparation for living today as opposed 
to curriculum content confined to antiquity was another 
objective associated with Dewey’s new psychology of learning 
and teaching. Emphasis upon providing socializing experi¬ 
ences in group cooperation and wholesome emotional experi¬ 
ences received attention in the new education. Psychology 
was drawn upon for support for the new objective of social 
and emotional development through appropriate and inter¬ 
esting experience with books, objects, and people. 

As was to be expected, certain excesses developed among 
enthusiastic converts Some teachers were so fearful of 
thwarting the development of interest and initiative that 
they assumed the role of school janitois by merely bringing 
materials to the classroom and then departing to the side¬ 
lines. Interest and self-expression were to be unhampered 
In some cases teachers openly catered to the whims and 
caprices, if not laziness, of students. Unrestrained self- 
expression was encouraged in the naive theory that all 
restraint was harmful. This excess was as unsound as was 
the forced drill which it replaced. 

Despite these uncritical and sentimental excesses, Dewey’s 
emphasis on interest as a necessary condition for learning has 
had a profound effect upon teaching techniques and the 
content of the curriculum. One of the most important of 
these effects is found in the new type of personalized relation¬ 
ship between teacher and student. While many teachers in 
colleges of education stiff accord major emphasis to instruct¬ 
ing prospective teachers in subject matter and the mechanics 
of teaching, increasingly recognition is focused on the 
influence of the teacher’s personality upon the student’s 
learning.^ 

“Mental Hygiene for Youth," in "The Prospect for 
Youth, FAe Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. 
November, 1937, ig^.ioo-rio 

Pkescott, Daniel A,, Emotion and the Educative Pracess, American Coun¬ 
cil on Education, 'Washington, D. C , 1938 
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From the teaching of Dewey, applied by members of the 
Progressive Education Association, we have learned of the 
importance of cultivating the student’s desire to learn as a 
necessary condition to learning. This forces teachers to 
devote attention to learning the student before attempting to 
teach, and to modify and change the curriculum and teaching 
content in terms of the uniqueness of the student. Such an 
emphasis upon the student, rather than upon what is to be 
taught, should revolutionize education and make it indi¬ 
vidualized. Personalizing and humanizing the learning and 
teaching processes is a much needed but long delayed reform 
in education. 

We include this discussion of motivation in this review of 
antecedents of modern personnel work because it is a prev¬ 
alent problem concerning which personnel workers may 
contribute much to increasing the effectiveness of teaching. 
As Bradshaw says, personnel workers should “deliver the 
student to the classioom in the optimum condition to profit 
from instruction.”^ We emphasize in this discussion of 
motivation that, through assistance with the problem of 
motivation, personnel workers may coordinate their efforts 
with those of the classroom teacher 

We turn now from this discussion of the antecedents of 
personnel work to certain broader phases of secondary educa¬ 
tion. At least five theories and objectives with their attend¬ 
ant instructional practices have struggled for a position of 
dominance in education. This struggle continues today and 
determines, in large part, the characteristics of the modern 
personnel work Our understanding of personnel work 
would, therefore, be incomplete without a knowledge of the 
influences and contributions to education of these five 
philosophies. In the following discussion we shall give 
special attention to the influences of these philosophies upon 
personnel points of view, functions, and practices. 

1 Bkadshaw, F F , “The Scope and Aim of a Personnel Program,” Educa¬ 
tional Record, January, 1936, 17 isi. 
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CONFLICTING OBJECTIVES 03 ? 

SECONBARY EDUCATION 

Insofar as the claimed objectives of secondary education 
actually determine or influence instructional and administra¬ 
tive practices, personnel workers must understand those 
forces which determine the scope of activities possible today 
This is not the place to trace the history of education in all of 
its ramifications. Rather should we understand that today 
at least five philosophies of education are struggling for 
supremacy and that the resulting confusion adds to the 
difilculty of developing educational practices which shall 
be appropriate to the students These philosophies have 
their origins in antiquity, and we need not trace those origins. 
For our purposes we need only to understand the immediate 
past and the conflicting present The five philosophies may 
be described under the rubrics' college preparatoryi vocational 
training, citizenship training, personal development, and 
general education 

College Preparatory.—When secondary education was 
largely restricted to academies which prepared students for 
college, the curriculum was rigidly prescribed, and the con¬ 
tent consisted of the same type of courses as those of the 
colleges, although less difficult. Foreign languages, mathe¬ 
matics, English, history, and one oi two nonlaboratory sci¬ 
ences made up most of the course offerings. Emphasis was 
placed on the classical type of education for those few stu¬ 
dents who were headed for the same type of education on the 
college level. Since the curriculum was almost uniform in all 
higher institutions, and since only those students preparing 
for college were enrolled in academies, it was a relatively sim¬ 
ple matter to determine the objective and content of second¬ 
ary education. 

The objective of offering college preparatory courses 
proved to be satisfactory just so long as the student body was 
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restricted to those capable and desirous of preparing for the 
restricted curriculums of the colleges. But when the public 
began to denaand that the schools assume responsibility for 
different types of students and for the training of students 
for new types of occupations, then the pressure to expand the 
curriculum began As our socioeconomic life widened and 
especially as the industiialization movement demanded a 
greater variety of highly skilled workers, the apprentice 
system proved to be inadequate, and the school was forced 
to take over more and more responsibility for training 
students for the subprofessions College preparatory courses 
of the classical t3ipe proved to be inappropriate, and public 
secondary education began to change in character.^ 

The impact of all these forces continues today with ever 
greater confusion resulting. The instituting of private 
college preparatory schools proved inadequate to relieve the 
public schools of domination by colleges with prescription of 
high-school credits for admissions. The public universities 
developed in imitation of the private colleges which had 
dictated the objectives and content of the academies Even 
the tremendous influx of students with no desires for college 
education failed to bring the many needed reforms in 
secondary education The only concessions for these non¬ 
college students were those of instituting shop and commer¬ 
cial courses. 

But even in the case of high-school students desiring to go 
to college, needed reforms came slowly in secondary educa¬ 
tion. Most students wanted to prepare for college admission 
in the hope of achieving eminence and employment by means 
of college vocational training Few wanted the traditional 
liberal arts training Nevertheless, the requirements to 
admission in the arts colleges contmued to dominate the high- 
school curriculum. In essence, students were required to 

‘ Douglass, H R , Secondary Edwahon for Youth tn Modern America, 
American Council on Education, Washington, D C , r()37 
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prepare for arts colleges even when engincf rim* and artni si 
ture were the desired goals. r)oininaf!?»n nf ..‘viar) 
education by liberal arts colleges was p?jr th*' }r,a}»tr 
obstacles to adaptation of high .sehwt!. to the Jh rr .. i'li. ?. ^ 

and aptitudes of the majority oi sfudrti!;. 

In the past decade the eroiiomic flcpr* isKto h « r '.1 ! 

to such an extent thc.se pressurts ujKm «.r( {»!;«},jn 1 i', 
to expand the curriculum that the j.t h.f .v 

the proportions of a peaceful verlutl ft w,5,* 

finally discovered and under.-'Umd fafter niinsi rM*,;,. n.xr 4 
tors had rediscovered the st'lf-evident fact; tb.u f.i.lv 3h.»«t 


one-fifth of higlKschool students enioll in u-lb t i|‘Vs 
ously, college preparatory rour.-es for the fiejr i f* • 
hardly be justified, but still lollegC'trained at;«f 

administrators clung to the type of subjevt \%hv h 

they were accustomed. Ilc.spife the ohviros. ,i:;- .v j «*..sny 
educators resisted ciTorts to provide a nu-re ad. j ;,,}* . ,j 
tionfor the four-fifths, alteiiijuing raile r to ;*r.o tS.f {.r- )1 ,it 
curriculum to the ability of (he siuchnt, o.th ■. m is -..1. 
results that today the present revolt i- in tUuui ,.5 ,d 
mg or greatly weakening college po-paratorv lo./-- . .^.ti 
for those who should and will enrol! in 11.0 a 

position of dominance, the toll,.ge prepamtof v ohj.. uv. 3. 
soon become a minor objective of .secondary r 4 u< .it ion I m* 
this reason care must be e.\eruM-.I list ..onje ^tud.jis. hr 
madequately prepared for the ptofessional mIiokIs as wdl 4., 
liberal arts colleges. 


But to require that all students, reganilr-i. of 
objectives, and abilities, be enroUai in college p,ip.ir.,|ory 
courses on the grounds that only hy .studying fhis tyi^. of 
^urse do students develop "mentcl diMi{dme'‘ uh.i' other 
virtues as IB still contended in home tinle-, j., p, d3'.t4.iy 
Ignorance of the psychology of learning In .stuwtmriing 
r«rch „ud,» „„ Che. prow™, of „( .,oi" 

.B.cmpt.00 bosic to craditional od„«>i,„„, All,";:. 
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dudes: “ . . . it is impossible to predict for people en mi..vSs,o 
the transfer value of a single expcricncr, or to arrange a 
program of school studies that will secuie uniform transfer 
effects for all children 

Vocational Education. -The development of this t)lijeC“ 
live of secondaiy education is relatively lecenl, although 
some vocational schciols, privately owned, weie founded in 
colonial times. Sncddcri dcsciibes tlir vocational ediuation 
movement as the public's demand that public education be 
provided foi a vailety of occupations eukI not merely for the 
professions.® With greater attention being focie-ed upon 
the training needs of the grcaitei proportion of high school 
students who enter .subjirofessional jolts, wo may expE-cl 
expansion of f.'u ilities in the high schools. Alrcsuly inechEini- 
cal and tommereialcourses arc being supplemented liy course.s 
preparing for the distiihutive trades, and appropriate train 
ing for agncultuial oreupations is already provitled. 

One of (he pressures for more vocational eihaation comes 
from the fact that the occupatioral world taiinot absorb the 
many graduates of high schoobs regarrllc's of what training 
thiy have received. Enforced vocational training is then 
proposed as a means of prcveulitig students from taking jobs 
which could be filled by unemployed adults. From an 
economic view'point tbi,s may be juslihed, but from an 
educational stEindpoint it b rank nonsense. Must the 
schools adopt a new objective- that of being a substitute for 
unemployment and juvenile delinquency? It i,s doubtful if 
education as now constituted, and even with more vocational 
courses, tan or .should assume such rcsiionsibilitiea, A 
totally new type of education may be nccdecl for sucli new 
objectives, The C.C.Cb camps may offer far more promise 

' AcLruKT, r.ORItON W,, J’frsotialily: PsYiMiigHtil hllfrftreUition, p aSf 
Henry llnlt k Company, Inc , Kew York, 

•Ssi'iuiEN, tlAViit, Vucotimial fJufathm, p vii, The Maennllan Company, 
Hew York, 1930, 
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for the realization of these nonrtkirational than 

do the schools. 

But with regard to expanded vocalional ed'.jt 
secondary schools have already assumed greats rr jvii-i 
bilities. As was pointed out alxive, there is tlanty'r f'.M 43 ,n 
will become the only objective of setomiary edu,, 5 l'»‘j{ 
that other objectives and students' necd-i itd! In- nr^’h < t-,f 
Utilitarian education for the trades and other '••dijiod' im<) 5«41 
jobs is important and necessary, but are other tyjier. «d 
instruction. 

Citizenship Training.—Karly college tdu*,itj'tn in Amer 
ica had as one objective the preparation of v», h-a»kr'.; 

the followers were to be trained in high *.< h<«ik„ it at all But 
the upheavals of the World War cauMd to, to donS.t fls.it 
citizenship training was acInV\'ed as a mere by produtt of 
liberal arts education or by any of the t urrent f yp<-, of rd.jt a 
tion. The war also made us aware of the r}5,u we h,id 
admitted to this country millions of imTnigr.stifri who had 
never been assimilated into our culture, C'tuUimu 4 iuditlcr 
ence to political graft and the small profMuti-m of 
voting in any election indicated that the nwre ojt|*(unui5!j, 
and legal right to be an active citizen did not usiully lr.id to 
active citizenship. Although theoretically still a rrprr• rma 
tiye democracy, yet actually we were rapidly Irtoomiiig m 
oligarchy of professional, corrupt, and incornp'lmt jK 4 }!i< 
dans. Becoming a citizen was seen to be an artivr and not a 
passive process, and the public schools were urged to 

greater responsibility for training citizens followers as w'rll 
as leaders. 

Gradually the schools began to assume re.«tpoinihihty for 
training students to participate in citizenship, 'fhe hinSory 
and avics courses were completely reorganized, instead of 
history only, current problems were discussed, and current 
events bc^me the initial step in citizenship training From 
the immediate happenings the students were carrietl back to 
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antecedent historical events, insofar as the students were 
intellectually, socially, and educationally ready to under¬ 
stand these antecedents. This representctl a radically new 
technujue of instiuction; formerly students bcjtan .studying 
prehisinric events on the theory (no doubt logical for the 
specialist in history) that one could not understand the 
pre.sent without a thorough knowledge of antiquity But 
such technical and {rrofcsstonal training was inappropriate for 
the many students who left school before arriving at the 
present day in such an hi.stoncal seciuence. 

I'o this new type of social studies were added the experi¬ 
ences of e.xtia-classroom activities, honor sj’stem.s, student 
government, and other media for the practue of citizenship 
in the school itself,' School life was viewed as a type of 
.social living demanding many of the habits and attitude-s 
required (or svuiessful adult citizenship. Many students 
responded to this practical lunitulum with greater enthu 
.siasm than they did to the ttaditioiiai civics classes 

The rc'-ponse of teachers to the neecl fot citizenship training 
has been far greater than that of other meniber.s of society. 
N’everthele.ss, the* evidence of effeetivenc>ss of these efforts 
is not conclusive; fc>w attempts have been made to evaluate 
the results. Moreover, most, if not all, of these techniques 
have been directed at groups of students, and often the 
individual student ha.s received little special assistance. 
Frecjuently students were heicled toward citizenship goals 
with a.s much clisregard of inclividuality as wa.s true of college 
preparatory forte feeding. In other instances little was done 
about citizenship training unless the students had already 
proved, by .some type of delinquency, that they were anti- 
social. Even when the teaclier knew bcdorelmnd that a 
student's family aucl neighborhcKul background was of such 
a nature us to predisiKt.se him to antisocial behavior even 

‘FuKTVtiii, rtufciiT K,, I'x/rti turruui>ir Aili.ilitt m Sccendtiry Miouh, 
ir<iu|.'hUiii Mililin Oompany, Ittistcin, icijc 
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then little was done to begin the process of social rehabili> 
tation before overt problems of discipline made action 
imperative. 

Personal Development.—^Possibly because of the cur¬ 
rent conflicts among political philosophies, educators are 
increasingly stressing the necessity of training students for 
participation in democratic control of governmental proc¬ 
esses. Without attacking or even minimizing the impor¬ 
tance of this social objective of education, one may insist that 
the immediate welfare of each individual student is as 
important as (but no moie important than) that of the state, 
“Present social conditions too often suppress these qualities 
(individual differences) in the many by enforcing regimenta¬ 
tion and conformity, while in the few they are stimulated into 
one-sided egoistic activities at variance with the needs and 
rights of others Regimentation for social welfare is in 
some danger of leading to state control unless our peculiar 
democratic philosophy—the right to individual development 
consistent witli the common good—is supported As 
Sturtevant contends 


Personality is a supreme value in a democratic society, . . , This 
pomt of view is diSerent from that which considers the mastery of 
subject matter by boys and girls as the prime responsibility of the school 
or winch conceives of youth as subjects for economic or political exploi¬ 
tation for the assumed good of the school, party, or state, or for the 
convemence of school machinery. . . , * 

This philosophy of education Is not contradictory to that 
behind the current program of citizenship training It 
emphasizes the point that the student’s individuality must 
not be sacrificed or crushed in the development of the com¬ 
mon welfare. This viewpoint is corrective in that it prevents 
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the neglect of the individual in the mass; it focuses attention 
on the individual without losing sight of the group In their 
eagerness to prepare citizens for participation in group life, 
many enthusiasts are m reality proposing that the school 
“high-pressure” all students into the development of com¬ 
mon attitudes, interests, and ideas. But this can readily 
lead to mass control at the expense of individuality. Along 
with social education, emphasis must be placed upon the 
necessity of the development of individuahty Mass regi¬ 
mentation, even for supposedly democratic ideals, is uncom¬ 
fortably akin to acceptance of the state as of supreme value 

With respect to education, a balance must be found 
between social education and the development of each 
individual in terms of his potentialities. “ Indeed, education 
is not a process of fitting the individual to a place in the 
social order, but rather the process of finding a place in the 
social order that fits the individual This balance between 
individualism and collectivism is a constantly shifting one— 
for each student, class, and year. Unfortunately, however, 
our administrative and instructional machinery is of such a 
nature as to predispose educators to use mass control at the 
expense of personal development. We frequently regiment 
students in classes, in activities, in learning, and in recreation 
Pressure is usually in the direction of forcing the individual to 
conform to the group and not in the direction of facilitating 
the individual’s unique development consistent with the 
common welfare There is perhaps less danger, at present, of 
overstressing individualism than of overforcing group con¬ 
formity. A corrective is needed for this trend of mass 
pressure before it leads to serious regimentation. But this 
corrective must not lead to catering to the capricious whims 
of students because of sentimentality. Students need oppor¬ 
tunities to develop their individuality, but sometimes 

1 Johnston, J B , Scholarship and Democracy, p 44, D Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc , New York, 1937. 
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individuaUty, excessively indulged, leads to self-destruction 
or to arrested development. 

In stressing the importance of personal development, one 
is not compelled to ignore or minimize the needs of the group 
Rather the needs of the one should act as a restriction upon 
extreme forms of the other The needs of both group and 
individual can and indeed must become complementary 
rather than conflicting. “In ultimate analysis, freedom is 
important because it is a condition both of realization of the 
potentialities of an individual and of social progress. . . . 

If the individual student is to develop all of his potentiali¬ 
ties, it follows that these must be known by those who assist 
him. It cannot be assumed that the fictitious average of the 
group can be set as the standard for all individual members. 
Instruction cannot be geared to the average and all forced to 
conform (the low student by force feeding and the high 
student by boredom) if individuality is to develop Our 
current practice of setting standards and selecting curriculum 
content in terms of what adults believe all students need is an 
illustration of our present mass-mindedness. Seldom do we 
consider why all should conform to the group standard or to 
some adult “absolute” goal It is true, of course, that in a 
few schools special classes are taught where the morons may 
develop each in his own way within the limits of his potential¬ 
ities and social restrictions. But seldom do we permit such 
freedom for the superior student, and often do we penalize 
him when he seeks to advance at a faster pace than that of the 
average student. In the field of attitudes and social 
behavior, we frown upon and sometimes punish individual 
expression even when it is far from antisocial We unknow- 
mgly aid and abet the wider social pressures which seek to 
standardize dress, manners, ideas, attitudes, and behavior 


Social-economzc Goals 

States, WashmS, D C , 19^37^^ Education Association of the United 
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When individual instances of harm to superior students 
and to timid souls are forced upon our attention, we ease our 
conscience by setting up “democratic” machinery for letting 
the students participate in running the show. We organize 
student councils to plan and enforce student mores and social 
customs We fail to see that student leaders—trained in 
group control—are even more prone to rigid regimentation 
, than are adults and thus need to be curbed in their leadership 

Thus “high-lighting” this weakness in social education is 
to expose its logical and psychological fallacy wUhout con¬ 
tending that it is completely fallacious If further evidence of 
this weakness is needed, it may be found in individual cases 
of actual harm to individual development. Each year every 
high school graduates scores of students whose intellectual 
capacity is untapped in part because no teacher insisted that 
unique powers and interests be exploited in the classroom or 
outside. Scores more of graduates have no recreational 
habits of their own choosing, they would be bored unless they 
were doing the identical things done by others Other 
students leave high school emotionally thwarted because of 
forced conformity. “Every mass education school has its 
torture chambers 

If, on the other hand, we seek to facilitate the development 
of each student’s individuality, then we must first learn each 
student as an individual and—without sacrificing the real 
group needs—then assist him to grow in the use of his talents 
Group standards there must be, but the potentialities and 
needs of the individual are also to be considered. 

We turn now to another aspect of the concept of personal 
development Those educators who argue that our efforts 
should be directed toward preparing students for college could 
well support the objective of personal development. But 
they contend that intellectual growth is the most (if not the 
only) important outcome of education. All other objectives 

* Johnston, op at , p 29 
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are sometimes characterized as puerile and possible of 
achievement without serious efforts. Moreover, it is often 
argued that a student adequately trained intellectually is, 
by an involuntary transfer of training, automatically trained 
in all other areas and prepared to perform all adult tasks. In 
its extreme form this viewpoint leads to these contentions to 
know the facts of history is to be prepared for citizenship, to 
study mathematics is to learn to reason correctly in other 
areas of life, to study classical languages is to develop mental 
discipline; etc 

Some educators regard other than intellectual habits— 
appreciations, attitudes, emotions, socialization, physical 
well-being—as of definitely inferior value. The “mind” is 
of supreme importance With an understandable consist¬ 
ency all but intellectual operations are sometimes barred 
from the school and the curriculum is made to consist of 
mental exercises. 

Occasionally, however, these “intellectualists” recognize 
the importance of other phases of human nature—if we may, 
for the sake of pointing up our concept, fragment the student 
Emotional, aesthetic, and social development are assigned 
values But these extra-intellectual developments are 
assumed to result from the study of the traditional subjects 
and by means of classroom exercises Thus it is contended, 
the proper way to develop appreciation of the arts is to 
study the history of art The proper way to learn social 
cooperation is to study history, economics, and sociology. 
Understand the theory, and the practice will follow as a 
matter of course Personal development in all of its phases 
IS thus to be achieved by the inteUectual process of learning 
out of books. ® 


We need not repeat here what we have said elsewhere 
about the questionable basis of this assumed transfer of 
training. With regard to emotional development, the 
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experiences of psychiatrists, social workers, and visiting 
teachers indicate that emotional maturity is not an inevitable 
outcome of studying the classics or any other subject even 
including psychology. Moie direct and effective methods 
must be employed ^ Fortunately many schools are now 
assuming responsibility for more than intellectual develop¬ 
ment and are providing special and appropriate types of 
experiences designed to facilitate growth directly and not 
indirectly as by-products of bookish learning None the less, 
this questionable theory of how students achieve emotional, 
social, and aesthetic development persists in some schools 
and operates as an obstruction to effective education of all 
students. 

General Education.—That higher education m America 
has become largely technical and professional is almost 
self-evident. Even in many hberal arts colleges the ele¬ 
mentary courses are often taught on the implicit assumption 
that each freshman is beginning a training course which will 
continue into the graduate school Many college teachers 
aie interested chiefly in technical students, and the layman’s 
interests and needs are often neglected Knowledge has 
become so technical and compartmentalized that a general 
education is almost impossible 

Although this emphasis on technical things is less intense 
m high schools, nevertheless it is widely expressed through 
the emphasis on college preparatory courses Many courses 
are taught not as overviews of interrelated fields of knowledge 
but rather as the lower rungs of the narrow ladder by which 
one climbs to the graduate school. Despite the insistence of 
many educational leaders that general education is the 
objective of secondary education, many courses of study are 
still set up as mutually exclusive units in a prescribed 
sequence. Composition is taught only in English classes and 

^ Robinson, op cil ., pp loo-iro 
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ignored elsewhere. History is confined to history classes; 
some students in science classes are amazed to discover that 
there is a history of the sciences. 

Not only is teaching still largely compartmentalized and 
technical even for laymen, it is also sequential. The 
sequence nearly always begins with antiquity. It appears to 
be the assumption of many curriculum makers that learning 
cannot occur unless one begins at the beginning of time 
This may be a logical assumption, but it reflects ignorance 
of the psychology of learning. It is undoubtedly true that 
many present events are better understood if one has a 
knowledge of antecedents. But this does not justify 
requiring that all students traverse the record of man’s 
antiquity in its entirety Only a small per cent of students 
are in school long enough to reach the present period by 
means of such a curriculum Bell reports that, on the aver¬ 
age, young people included in his recent survey had attended 
school only through the first year of high school Obviously 
these individuals had climbed only a few of the lower rungs 
in the ladder of knowledge * Eckert reports. “More tha n 
three out of every five pupils in New York State do not 
remain to finish secondary-school work.”^ Most high-school 
students cannot and perhaps should not get such a back¬ 
ground of professional knowledge. What they need and can 
learn is a layman’s understanding of present events, they will 
never understand all of the antecedents. To expect more of 
all students is to force conformity at the expense of indi¬ 
vidual differences and to defeat efforts to learn 
Fortunately the past decade has witnessed increasing 
attention to this problem and to the development of unified 
comprehensive, and overview courses. Interrelations of 


^ Counca on 
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knowledge are stressed and applications made to the probt 
lems of this century rather than to previous ones. This may 
not be adequate technical preparation for technical courses 
in college, but at least such courses provide for most high- 
school students material which they can and want to learn 
Probably some such courses are not challenging to the 
superior students—but neither were many of the traditional 
courses. The superior student is a special case needing 
individualized attention and possibly special courses 

This recent attempt to develop general overview courses of 
study represents a promising attempt to give students a 
better understanding of such knowledge as they are able to 
master For many this general education constitutes the last 
of their prevocational training before entering trade schools 
or employment For others general education operates 
as an orientation to the world of ideas and events by means 
of which students discover interests and aptitudes For still 
other students these overviews prove to be the preliminary 
orientation flight followed by intensive work in one segment 
of the field For all students these courses yield an under¬ 
standing of the interrelationships among fields of knowledge 
and thus help to break down the compartments often induced 
by the intensive teaching of specialists 

Conflict and Reconciliation.—The advocates of these 
five philosophies of secondary education are often in conflict 
with one another, each contending that his point of view 
should be the controlling factor in curriculum making and in 
instruction. From the personnel point of view, all five 
philosophies are both right and wrong Each objective is 
proper and adequate when applied to the education of the 
proper students, and ineffective for other students. Each 
philosophy and its attendant curriculum may lead to desir¬ 
able outcomes and thus be adequate to the needs of some 
students. But all philosophies are wrong—from the person¬ 
nel point of view—when they produce rigid, blanket pre- 
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sciiptions applied indiscriminately to all students in the same 
manner. It would indeed be a strange world if there were 
but one “road to Rome” and if everyone wanted to go and 
were compelled to go to Rome' If all students were forced 
to take vocational courses, then the college-going students 
would be ill prepared, if all courses were restricted to 
citizenship training, then other equally important needs of stu¬ 
dents would be neglected—unless our concept of citizenship 
embraced individuality as its central point. If all students 
were forced to enroll in college preparatory courses, we should 
have a repetition of the evils we are now slowly eliminating 
Students with other types of abilities and interests would be 
failed out of school or would leave with antisocial attitudes. 
We know the futile outcome of forcing all students to take 
the same type of education, many vital needs are neglected 
even in the case of students of ability sufficient to pass college 
preparatory courses. Even the latter type of courses does 
not meet all of youth’s needs—and possibly not the most 
immediately vital problems. Any single fragment of 
students’ needs and any one type of student cannot be 
universalized into a pattern for all. Life consists of more 
than one fragment. Each student is a unique combination 
of fragments, and education must facilitate the develop¬ 
ment of this uniqueness—insofar as the welfare of both the 
individual and society is served by this uniqueness A 
unique balance between individualism and collectivism must 
be maintained by each individual. 

These philosophies are thus not mutually exclusive but 
rather supplementary and appropriate for different types of 
students and social needs. Conflict among objectives arises 
when effort is made to make one philosophy dominant for all 
students. The students enrolled in high school today have 
such diverse needs, problems, interests, and aptitudes that 

no one type of curriculum is appropriate to all or even the 
majority. 
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Diversity of curriculums is needed for diversity of types of 
students. All types of objectives are appropriate—each for 
different types of students. This conclusion grows out of an 
appreciation and knowledge of the types of students enrolled 
in high school It is an inductive approach to the problems 
of education from the student and his needs. It differs from 
the deductive approach by which curriculum makers first 
assume the needs of all students and then force all to attempt 
to climb the same ladder to academic heaven 

SUMMARY 

In reciting some of the important antecedents of modern 
personnel work, we saw that many concepts and techniques 
came from a variety of sources. The measurement move¬ 
ment has provided improved methods of diagnosing 
aptitudes, interests, and personality tiaits. From vocational 
and educational guidance we acquired an understanding of 
important students’ problems and some techniques for 
assistance From clinical psychology we got techniques for 
applying measuring instruments and the results of research to 
the problems of individual students From the individual¬ 
ization movement we got an opportunity to correlate our 
counseling with the efforts of the teacher to deal with indi¬ 
vidual students And lastly, from the conflict and confusion 
of educational objectives came opportunities to help 
in developing an educational program which shall be 
varied enough in its resources and curriculums to provide 
assistance in meeting many of the needs of individual 
students. 

With this understanding of background, we should see 
more clearly the large number of important functions which 
the personnel worker can and should perform in the total 
educational program. In order better to understand these 
personnel functions we turn, in the next chapter, to a discus¬ 
sion of some important problems of students and the part 
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played by personnel workers in assisting students with these 
adjustments 

Review and Discussion Questions 
I How can the indiyidual’s needs be reconciled with those of 
society? 

2. Should all individuals be given the same type of citizenship 
training? 

3. What contributions to student personnel work come from the 
measurement movement? 

4 What is the clinical method of guidance? How does it differ 
from traditional methods of counseling? 

5 What are occupational abihty profiles? What is their value for 
counselors and students? 

6 . What IS a cumulative record? How does it differ from the case 
history collected by the visiting teacher or social worker? 

7 Of what value are character analysis methods m vocational 
guidance? 

8. What has the measurement movement contributed to instruc¬ 
tional techniques? 

g. Who first proposed that vocational counselors should be profes¬ 
sionally trained? 

10 What fundamental assumption underlies the group method of 
guidance? Is there any conflict between this assumption and those 
underlying the measurement movement? 

11. What differences are there between educational and vocational 
guidance? 

12. Does the phrase “individuahzation of mass education” mean 
that there must be a separate teacher for every student? 

13 If mass instruction were individualized, would there be any need 
for personnel workers? 

14. Why IS it necessary that the teacher cultivate in students a 
desire to learn? 

1 5 What relationships are there between tbe objectives of secondary 
education and student personnel work? 
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CHAPTER II 


Students’ Problems and Personnel Work 

T hat contemporary youth face bewildering and confusing 
problems is axiomatic That the mere acquisition of 
birthdays docs not inevitably lead to solution and adjustment 
of these problems is equally self-evident, hence, the need for 
assistance Equally discernible is the fact that a host of 
agencies, organizations, and individuals attempt to provide 
this needed assistance through the use of many methods and 
techniques 

Our present task is not to compile a directory of these 
youth agencies and to describe their specialized and unique 
programs, methods, and techniques ^ Rather, we shall 
center our attention upon the definite functions of the guid¬ 
ance program in relation to youth’s problems. Confusion 
among educational workeis is greatest at this point, and often 
conflicts and malservice to students are the results 
Professionahzation and SpeciaUzation of Services.— 
Personnel workers will contribute most effective assistance 
to youth if and when unique functions are differentiated from 
those of other educational workers Progress is not made in 
the development of an effective program if personnel workers 
deal with aU youth’s problems and fail to recognize the 
professional functions of other types of workers. Attempts 
to be all things to all students lead only to incompetence. 

n the early stages of the development of a profession 
workers attempt to perform all functions in their own field 
and in many other fields As professionaUzation develops 
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specialization of functions and techniques takes place. In 
addition, some of the earlier functions are returned to 
professional workers in other fields. With this principle in 
mind we shall review the functions of personnel work in terms 
of students’ problems. 

In discussing youth’s problems, we shall search for the 
functions which are properly the responsibility of personnel 
workers. These functions will be different from those 
performed by classroom teachers and others belonging to 
community workers. Neither teachers nor personnel workers 
can become physicians, nurses, social case workers, econ¬ 
omists, psychometrists, school administrators, placement 
officers, and the many other special guidance workers needed 
m the school—to make no mention of the many community 
workers and social and political reformers. Likewise, 
counselors cannot find time to interview students if, at the 
same time, they must reorganize the curriculum, improve 
instruction, manage the school’s budget, and do the myriad 
other tasks involved in achieving students’ optimum develop¬ 
ment Differentiation of functions, specialization of tech¬ 
niques, and coordination of programs is a far more promising 
approach to the problems of youth than is the current 
attempt to “high-pressure” teachers into attempting a 
thousand tasks beyond instruction. 

Two examples of the current confusion will suffice to 
illustrate this point of view. Personnel workers are often 
exhoited to change the social order which fails to provide 
employment for youth Now personnel workers deplore the 
present econc.''ic, social, international, and political condi¬ 
tions which determine employment opportunities—they 
deplore as much as does any platform orator who earns his 
livelihood by “viewmg with alarm.” But even personnel 
workers cannot change these basic conditions with the waving 
of a magic wand. They can become informed of the basic 
causes and help to educate students and parents Moreover, 
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as individual citizens with a genuine concern for students’ 
welfare, they can strike a blow for freedom—sometimes— 
through the ballot. What other functions can they perform 
with regard to the basic conditions which produce unemploy¬ 
ment? Would the platform orators have the personnel 
workers organize into vigilante corps and run the scoundrels 
out of town—if they can identify them? Recognizing the 
responsibilities of personnel workers themselves to become 
informed and to orient and inform students through group 
guidance classes and personal interviews concerning the basic 
causes of social conditions and to become aggressive and 
enlightened citizens, we suggest that these workers can do 
little more to reform the world. Moreover, we insist that 
other educational and community workers must bear the 
major responsibility for social reform m its wider aspects 
The teacher should also bear responsibility for changing 
students’ attitudes and philosophies so that the next genera¬ 
tions will prevent the development of such conditions 
Personnel workers have functions to perform in the reforma¬ 
tion of the social order, but so also have other workers. 
Social reformation is not the exclusive responsibility of the 
personnel worker 

Another illustration of confusion concerning the personnel 
worker’s functions comes to mind. Discerning leaders of 
secondary education continue to point to the ineffectiveness 
of the present-day classroom curriculum in preparing stu¬ 
dents for adult responsibilities as parents, wage earners, and 
citizens. To correct this ineffectiveness, these leaders pro¬ 
pose a new deal, often using the same cards, in that perennial 
game called curriculum makmg. Inevitably the personnel 
worker is exhorted to sit in on this game In casting about 
for^ measures which will reform education, many leaders 
insist that personnel workers militantly attempt to reform 
the entire education program They insist that counselors 
assume major responsibility for improving instruction and 
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reorganizing tbe curriculum. Even though such reorgani¬ 
zation is a much needed reform, this is, indeed, an unfair 
request. While the counselor should do everything possible 
to improve instruction, the major responsibility rests upon 
supervisors of instruction and school administrators This 
is equally true of curricular leorganization; that is the respon¬ 
sibility chiefly of the teaching staff and school administrators 
Counselors can contribute much in terms of their intimate 
knowledge of students and the adjustment needs faced 
in the school and community, but they cannot undertake 
the major responsibility of reorganizing the curriculum. 
They have other major responsibilities although they assist 
materially with this one 

We present these two controversial illustrations as a 
preface to a discussion of student problems in relation to 
the functions and responsibilities of personnel workers. We 
shall emphasize those problems of youth which are of major 
importance to personnel workers. The reader may differ 
with our allocation of functions and responsibilities, but we 
believe discussions which attempt to determine what respon¬ 
sibilities belong to different tjqies of educational workers 
will be more fruitful than general statements of youth’s 
problems Education makes progress as its leaders attempt 
to discover legitimate objectives and to assign speciflc 
responsibilities for functions necessary to the realization of 
these objectives. In the following discussions we outline 
some of the chief responsibilities of the various types of 
personnel workers In doing this we do not argue for 
monopolies of functions since many are shared jointly with 
instructors. Rather we are interested m delineating respon¬ 
sibilities for these joint functions. 

One other point should be stated. Fundamental to our 
discussions is the proposition that the most perfect classroom 
curriculum implemented by the most skillful teaching will 
not be sufficient assistance in some of the types of problems 
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which beset students. An effective educational program 
must, of course, consist of more than a formal classroom 
curriculum and a teaching staff, indispensable though these 
two are. For some of these supplementary factors which 
are integral parts of education, personnel workers assume 
responsibility. 

A major part of this responsibility consists in dealing with 
a number of the problems of youth that are of such a nature 
as to require the assistance of personnel workers. Limita¬ 
tions of space necessitate restricting our discussion to six of 
these problems, (i) vocational guidance; (2) securing 
employment after school, (3) social and emotional develop¬ 
ment; (4) intellectual development, (5) alleviation of moral, 
religious, and philosophic confusion, and (6) health, physical 
development, and adaptation to disabilities. We shall note 
many of the specific aspects of these problems and discuss the 
functions of other educational and community workers Our 
major emphasis, however, will be focused upon the functions 
of various t3q)es of personnel workers 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

A social problem of national proportions is found in the 
need for occupational training of the (estimated) 3,500,000 
youth between fourteen and seventeen years of age who'aie 
not enrolled in high school ^ This serious problem is the 
responsibility of social and school leaders who must see that 
these individuals are enrolled in high school or in some other 
t^e of training program. Moreover, it Is the responsibility 
of community leaders to provide vocational guidance for 
these out-of-school youth. Personnel workers can contribute 
e^erience and technical advice with respect to some aspects 
of the out-of-school youth's problems. But, by and large, 

Yredf^t^Aa"'^ associates, Education in (he 
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these personnel workers face a task beyond their present 
capacity in dealing with the vocational guidance problems of 
the 6,500,000 youth now in school. This latter group should 
receive the major attention of personnel workers in schools. 

Moreover, counselors cannot accept primary and imme¬ 
diate responsibility for assisting the unemployed 3,000,000 
youth of the total of 20,000,000 between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty-four years. ^ The nation at large and economic 
and pohtical leaders in particular are responsible for perfect¬ 
ing correctives for this deplorable condition. Counselors as 
alert and enlightened citizens should use their individual and 
collective influence to correct the situation, but they cannot 
assume personal responsibility for helping these neglected 
young people They can and should also work more inten¬ 
sively to help youth now in school to avoid such a fate upon 
leaving school That is their major contribution to this 
problem of out-of-school youth 

In performing this personnel function with school youth, 
the counselor and the placement worker should seek to do a 
better job of vocational guidance This task alone may be 
beyond our present capacity in view of the inadequacy of 
our present-day efliorts Spaulding reports that “from 17 to 
40 per cent of the various groups of pupils questioned had 
no long-range vocational objectives . . . He further 
states that “Large numbers of boys and girls on the point of 
leaving school either have no vocational plans or have plans 
which are quite out of line with theii own demonstrated 
abilities and with opportumties for employment.”® 

Personnel workers prepared to assist students with prob¬ 
lems of vocational choice and selection of the necessary 
traming courses will recognize in the above facts one of their 

1 Bell, Howard M , Youth Tell Then Story, p 106, American Council on 
Education, Wasliington, D C , 1938 

“ Spaulding, Francis, H^gh School and Life, p ss, The Regents’ Inquiry, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1938 
• 76 td,p 55 
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mujor school responsibilities Youth ure most unrealistic 
in regnrd to planning for the future. This condition prob¬ 
ably obtained even when employment opportunities were 
greater. Those who had made wrong choices and had 
received inappropriate training could still secure other 
t37pes of employment But now opportunities are scarce 
even for youth properly trained and with proper choices of 
vocational goals. 

Counselors must assume active responsibility for assisting 
most students to make a tentative choice of a broad occupa¬ 
tional field early in high school and to review this choice 
several times before the students leave school. In view of 
the consequences of unwise choices, vocational counseling 
must be given to every student, not merely to those who seek 
it voluntarily and to others who are failing their school work. 
Bell reports that only 22 7 per cent of the youth included in 
his Maryland Survey had received vocational guidance from 
the schools.^ There is no reason to believe that the results 
would differ in other states. 

An adequate program of vocational guidance involves 
more than merely helping the student to select an appropriate 
occupational goal. Many students must be assisted to 
secure the necessary finances for training since parents are 
unable to aid. Bell found that 38 per cent of out-of-school 
youth would have preferred to remain in school but could 
not because of lack of finances * Frequently the counselor 
must assume the functions of a financial aid counselor, a 
health counselor, and a visiting teacher if he is to be of 
adequate assistance to the student. 

Many other aspects of this vocational problem of youth 
could be discussed—^providing adequate occupational infor¬ 
mation, utilizing summer vacations for occupational experi¬ 
ence, providing an adequate diagnostic service of students’ 

^ Bell, op cit , p 7,, 

* Ibid , p 66, 
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aptitudes and interests—these and many other services are 
related to occupational counseling In later chapters we 
shall return to these problems Without further discussion 
at this point, we list a number of related aspects of this 
problem' 

1 Overambition for vocations beyond the student’s abibties 

2 Appropriate traming curriculums not available after the counselor 
and the student have discovered his aptitudes and interests 

3 The tendency of students and parents to diagnose aptitudes by 
“wishing,” by self-analysis, and by assuming that aptitude always goes 
with interest 

4 Disabilities—physical, emotional, and attitudinal—which pre¬ 
clude effective use of aptitudes 

5 Ignorance of job opportimities and requirements and misinforma¬ 
tion acquired from uninformed parents, teachers, and community 
business leaders 

6 Paiental pressure to take that curriculum which supposedly is 
most practical in relation to job opportunities 

SECURING EMPLOYMENT AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL 

We have mentioned Bell’s estimate that 3,000,000 youth 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-four years were 
unemployed ^ A large proportion of the other individuals 
are in school, incapacitated, or not yet ready to seek employ¬ 
ment. Of those who are m the labor market, what propoi- 
tion are employed? Bell’s survey of youth in Maryland 
indicates that 29.5 per cent were unemployed and an addi¬ 
tional 9 3 per cent had only part-time work. 

What assistance did these unemployed youth seek or 
receive? The facts are not encouraging Only 36 4 per 
cent were registered with any employment agency. In 
Baltimore, where employment agencies are available, only 
46.2 per cent of jobless youth were registered, and 48.3 per 
cent actively sought work,® Spaulding reports for youth in 

1 Ibid , p io6, 

• Ibid , pp 14S-149 
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New York State that '‘fewer than 7 per cent of the graduates, 
and fewer than 3 per cent of the young people who left 
school without graduating, were directed to their jobs by 
their schools A much smaller number . found their 
jobs through government placement agencies.”^ One won¬ 
ders if counselors had informed or otherwise assisted these 
out-of-school youth concerning the community’s resources 
for assistance in finding employment 

Perhaps the above data are not representative of condi¬ 
tions in other states, and perhaps schools are more active 
today in assisting students to find employment. We say 
perhaps because no information is available to indicate an 
improvement Many surveys of the unemployment of 
youth have been reported from several states and cities, 
but there are very few reports that schools have organized 
placement bureaus since the above surveys were reported 
Some schools are making use of the facilities of the Federal- 
State Employment Service, but the number is extremely 
small. Most school administrators and counselors complete 
their personnel functions without giving assistance in secur¬ 
ing employment. They too often conceive it to be their 
responsibility to provide classroom instruction—sometimes 
to assist” the student to make his choice—and then to 
leave it to the student to use that training wherever he can. 

As indicated in a previous section, neither school adminis¬ 
trators nor counselors can create job opportunities. Eut 
certainly theirs is the responsibility for assisting the student 
to secure whatever employment is available in the com¬ 
munity.^ Unless this service is performed, the school 
authorities have permitted the community’s investment in 
t^he student’s training to be wasted. The student wih have 
been trained to loaf—scarcely an acceptable objective of 
secondary education Even if students secure employment, 
the counselor is responsible for seeing that the job is one in 
* Spaulding, op . cit,p 6 t 
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which previous training will not be wasted and the student 
fail to secure the advancement he is capable of achieving. 
After placement the counselor’s responsibility ordinarily 
ceases, but much can and should be done before that point 
IS reached in after-school adjustment. As we shall point 
out in a subsequent chapter, placement, or secuiing employ¬ 
ment, is one personnel function which demands the utiliza¬ 
tion of community agencies and resources. Before such 
coordination can be achieved between school and com¬ 
munity, school administrators must throw off the vestigial 
shackles of traditional education and perform their func¬ 
tions in j‘ob placement 

In defense of this principle we may cite a significant fact 
Increasingly students and parents are emphasizing theii con¬ 
ception of the function of education as preparation for 
employment It would be unfortunate if this vocational 
motive dominated the entire school experience of students 
But we must recognize that for many students this is the 
only reason for attending school Undoubtedly, many social 
forces have produced this overemphasis upon the vocational 
motive. A reaction against the “otherworldly” curriculum 
of the past which prepared for a nonexistent life of leisure 
and cultural pursuits, the fear of unemployment because of 
lack of specialized training, the demands of employers for 
high-school graduation on the assumption that all graduates 
are competent through selection—these and many other 
forces produced the increasing demand for a “practical” 
t}^e of education and may be expected to produce a demand 
for the school’s assistance in finding employment. 

Instead of turning our backs upon this demand of society, 
as is done by those who believe in the mental discipline 
value of traditional education and also by those who are con¬ 
cerned only with the student’s social and emotional develop¬ 
ment—instead of continuing to be otherworldly, it were 
better that school administrators study this demand and 
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assume such responsibility for placement as counselors can 
competently discharge. 

Other phases of this employment problem may be listed* 

1. The need to inform students about the techniques of interviewing 
a prospective employer, discourtesy and lack of manners have ruined 
many an employment opportunity. 

2. Ignorance of procedures used by employment officers of business 
firms 

3. Ignorance of where to apply for work 

4 No employment agency available in the community, ignorance of 
facilities in near-by communities 

5. Ignorance of what the employer wiU demand of the student in 
terms of attitudes, work habits, and dependability 

6. Failure of the school to cultivate employers’ requests for applicants 
for work 

SOCIAL AND EMOTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

For many decades school administrators and teachers con¬ 
centrated narrowly and intensively upon the task of assisting 
students to learn and overlearn a miscellany of facts which 
they assumed to be (i) necessary to the mental gymnastics 
of developing the power to think, and (2) indispensable 
preparation for college Unaware of the fact that three- 
fourths or more of students did not go to college, these 
educators took pride in the few students who succeeded m 
college and after life. Having been trained in their youth 
in the same manner, some teachers could conceive of no 
other way to prepare for the good life. 

One skeptic after another pointed out weaknesses in this 
oversimplified educational formula Some critics pointed 
out that man lives not by his intellect alone, indeed, that 
emotions are possibly more important as causes of behavior 
than intellect, which is often used to find rationalizations for 
behavior resulting from emotional disabilities. Persons 
close to the soil and the shop demanded training more 
dhectly related to the workaday world and less concerned 
with abstract problems Social workers and criminologists 
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persisted in forcing attention to the large number of “edu¬ 
cated” youth prepared by their school and community to 
become efficient criminals Sociologists pointed to the fact 
that older forms of moral and religious training in home and 
church no longer produced good citizens Alarmed students 
of government persisted in decrying the civic apathy of 
adults previously exposed in high school to the facts of history 
and the abstract theory of how our government should be 
managed. 

Life would have been simpler for the school teacher had 
these critics been permanently silenced. But they per¬ 
sisted in their John-the-Baptist role, and, as is true of so 
many reform movements, the responsibility of doing some¬ 
thing about these problems was given to the school. 

The bewildering transition from exclusive college prepara¬ 
tory schools to training schools for all phases of adulthood 
is still with us. But the major features of the emerging high 
school of the future may be seen. Gradually we are becom¬ 
ing convinced that students can learn some important things 
outside of the classroom and even outside of the school itself. 
This was and is a most difficult fact for some teachers to 
learn, deeply ingrained in their thinking is the firm conviction 
that growth—intellectual, social, emotional—takes place 
only when the teacher is conducting a formal class. 

Gradually, however, new techniques were forged in the 
crucible of experience and new objectives were adopted 
Today we are fond of reiterating the eternally obvious fact 
that the whole child comes to school and that a great variety 
of techniques—not only classroom teaching—are used to 
assist him to grow in all aspects of his personality. But a 
candid critic might gently point out that the number of 
progressive schools is still very small and that some of these 
are still interested chiefly in the intellectual part of the 
student. The belief that the intellect is the higher part of the 
human animal still persists in the minds of most schoolmen 
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In spite of the snail’s pace of these educational changes, 
the tendency to gear education to the social and emotional 
phases of students' development is becoming increasingly 
widespread. Although new techniques are still in the pre- 
expenmental stage, nevertheless they are being widely used 
Moreover, new content geared to broad objectives is being 
brought into the school’s curriculum But these improve¬ 
ments have occurred in but a few schools. 

Lest we allow our hopes to blind us to the facts, we must 
face the implications of two recent surveys of youth. Spauld¬ 
ing reports, as a result of the Regents’ Inquiry, that students 
are “deficient in their knowledge of the problems, the 
issues, and the present-day facts with which American 
citizens should be concerned”,^ that students are “conserva¬ 
tive in their outlook on social problems”,^ “ . . . are reluc¬ 
tant to assume responsibility for civic cooperation”,® that 
students, upon leaving school, do not participate in or keep 
informed about civic affairs in a manner considered desirable 
from a social point of view ^ 

As concerns recreational habits and interests of students 
after leaving school, Spaulding reports the reading of 
mediocre fiction, continued listening to popular radio 
programs, and lack of discrimination in choice of movies 
But a large number of out-of-school youth participate in 
some club program, athletic games or sports, public dances, 
and have some kind of hobby.® 

Bell discovered much the same type of recreational 
activities in his Maryland Survey ® The paucity of the 
students’ social activities, and indirectly the meagerness of 
his social adjustment, indicates the enormity of this problem 

* Ihid , p i8 

^ Hid., p, 22 

^Ibtd,p 24 

*Ibid,p 27 

^Ibid , pp. 43, 46, 47, 4g, 50, and 51 

* Beli,, ofi cil, Chap 5 
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of youth and the woeful inadequacy of the present programs 
of schools and communities. Many schools are devoting 
only lip service to the social and emotional needs of youth 

The two surveys mentioned above weie concerned with 
youth’s adjustments in social, recreational, and civic affairs 
These areas of hfe are important phases of normal develop¬ 
ment of personality. But there are more serious adjust¬ 
ment problems involved in assisting students to grow into 
adjusted adults Unless students are aided in developing 
socially-acceptable habits of recreation and leisure, the 
result may be more serious maladjustments of a pathological 
nature We cite as support for this point, Ryan’s statement 
that if the present rate continues at which serious mental 
break-downs occur, "... more of the boys and girls now 
in secondary schools will eventually find their way into 
hospitals for mental disease than into college This means 
that the school, along with other social agencies, must 
greatly improve its services if our youth are to develop 
into normal adults In the face of the above alarming 
prospect for so many students, we can no longer ignore the 
limitations of the school’s program 

What is the function of personnel workers in this new edu¬ 
cational world ? In former days these functions were seem¬ 
ingly clear and simple The vocational counselor helped the 
student to decide whether he had the ability and desire to 
go to college If the answer to these questions was no, then 
the counselor advised him to go to the shop courses for 
training or go to work. 

Parenthetically, the continued use of these simple tech¬ 
niques led to the exclusion of guidance workers from the 
new type of emerging education Today many of the 
leaders in progressive education will have nothing to do 
with the guidance associations because of the narrowness of 

' Ryan, W Cakson, Mental Hygiene through Education, p 2, The Common¬ 
wealth Fund, New York, 1938 
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vocational guidance counselors. Instead of a place being 
made for vocational counselors in the new education, class¬ 
room teachers were assigned personnel functions—often 
with a resulting confusion as to which was what The 
vocational guidance function was thus ignored in a narrow- 
concentration on other problems of youth. Despite this 
substitution of one type of narrowness for another, perhaps 
we shall someday really deal with the whole child 

To return to the question of personnel functions in the new 
type of education, we note that a number of functions have 
been assigned to teachers, some of which might have been 
performed by counselors With new curriculum content 
dealing directly with the intellectual phases of social, civic, 
and emotional development, the counselor has been left 
free to use his own individualized techniques geared to 
these same new objectives of education. We believe that 
both the teacher and the counselor have functions to perform 
in facilitating the social and emotional growth of students. 
Ideally some of these functions are best discharged if the 
counselor and the teacher are the same person But limita¬ 
tions of time and professional competence of workers and the 
complexity of some students’ problems make necessary some 
degree of specialization. 

In a later chapter we shall refer to the group personnel 
worker who contributes to social, civic, and emotional 
growth by the effective sponsorship and management of 
activities, student government, and social-recreational 
affairs The teacher-counselor personalizes and individual¬ 
izes his instructional work, often thereby facilitating normal 
emotional growth and likewise compensating for the student’s 
lack of normal relationships In the home. The counselor 
assists the student through discussional and “ talking-it- 
out” interviews. And the technical staff of personnel 
workers—psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker—stand 
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ready to assist with these complex and confused emotional 
problems of a more serious nature. 

Thus we see that all types of educational workers may per¬ 
form functions with respect to the students’ social and 
emotional development. No one group has a monopoly. 
The classroom teacher cannot be effective with all students, 
and neither can the counselor Each has his functions to 
perform in this area of education We have discussed at 
length this problem of functions because of the current 
unwise tendency of fractional groups of educational workers 
to deal with this emotional type of problem with one or 
two techniques, ignoring the possible contributions of other 
types of workers. 

We close this section by listing a number of the more 
specific phases of the problem of emotional, social, and civic 
development: 

I Inadequate or harmful recreational facilities in the home, school, 
and commumty The group guidance worker should be sufficiently 
trained to organize facihties which will attract students 

2. Inadequate or harmful sex instruction in the home and com¬ 
munity and none in the school The counselor with the aid of the 
school or commumty physician may need to orgamze and teach 
extra-classes or deal with the problem, in counsehng interviews as a 
normal part of counseling 

3. Special problems of social adjustment of students with physical 
handicaps and deformities 

4. Community conditions which set the wrong type of example for 
students seeking to prepare for citizenship The guidance worker, 
often at the risk of his job, may have to work for reform as a private 
citizen or through commumty welfare agencies. 

5. Disciplinary procedures in the school and home operating on a 
penal and punitive basis The counselor may act as a consultant 
to the administrator, using guidance methods of rehabilitation but not 
admmistenng discipline 

6 Lack of admimstiation of school government in such a manner as 
to provide training in citizenship Correcting this is a joint lesponsi- 
bihty of the group guidance workers and school admimstrators 
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moral development ani> philosophic insight 

If moral behavior represents conformity to adult stand¬ 
ards, then misbehavior among youth is and has perhaps 
always been widespread. Indeed, the process of growing up 
is very frequently characterized by conflicts between youth 
and adults—conflicts ranging from mild and persistent 
efforts to develop new habits of speech, dress, and recreation 
to overt and antisocial delinquency. Obviously, not all 
degrees of this range are abnoimal, some difficulties are 
transitory and normal 

Nevertheless, one cannot assume that personally satisfying 
and socially acceptable moral development inevitably comes 
with maturity Youth must work aggressively for growth in 
moral stature, and the home, school, and church must stand 
ready to assist in this development Positive assistance is 
thus seen as a normal responsibihty in the case of all youth 
When the efforts of these three social agencies fail, then more 
technical assistance must be provided 

That the efforts of home, school, and church are not always 
effective and successful are attested by the alarming facts 
of certain forms of modern delinquency Bell quotes 
national figures showing that 40 per cent of the criminals 
committed to federal and stale prisons and reformatories 
were between the ages of fifteen and twenty-four in 1933 ^ 
In attributing lack of adequate recreational facilities as an 
important cause of delinquency. Bell refers to a study in 
Baltimore indicating that in one police district with a high 
deliquency rate, “of 592 boys arrested, only 5 per cent had 
any supervised recreational activities, while 82 per cent 
were forced to resort to street play and corner gangs 
Of the youth surveyed by Bell and his staff, more than 6 
of every 10 believed that better community recreational 

^Bell, 0 ^ ett j p i^g 

^IbtdfP 160 
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facilities would materially reduce delinquency In view of 
the paucity of recreational activities available to youth, it is 
difficult to believe that normal moral attitudes and practices 
could be acquired by more than the fortunate few. Morals 
develop from more than recreational activities, but one 
should not expect that they will frequently grow either in a 
social vacuum or in a cesspool. The home and church are 
greatly in need of radical reorganization if they are to play 
a significant role in this moral development Such a 
reform in the community is the major responsibility of social 
leaders and not of school administrators or personnel workers 
But the school must accept greater responsibility in this 
area, because many cases of delinquency are first observed 
in the student’s habits of dishonesty in examinations, 
misbehavior, stealing, and other minor offenses in school 
Practically every educational activity can contribute to 
moral development Our present interest, however, is in 
the possibilities inherent in personnel work At their best, 
personnel activities contribute indirectly through the pre¬ 
vention of maladjustments in the school itself as well as in 
the community Effective counseling in the selection of 
satisfying and appropriate courses of study may prevent 
scholastic failures which in turn often undermine self- 
confidence and destroy the individual’s self-respect and thus 
lead to antisocial behavior Prevention of moral delin¬ 
quency may also be achieved by means of encouragement and 
assistance in the development of social skills adequate for 
participation in the school’s social activities The develop¬ 
ment of such skills through group activities may make it 
unnecessary for the student to seek social success and satis¬ 
faction in community affairs of a questionable and harmful 
type. The group personnel worker and the counselor may 
together assist the student to achieve satisfying social and 
leadership experiences in a normal manner, thereby prevent¬ 
ing the development of undesirable and personally disruptive 
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explosions of behavior. Often the personal interest and, in 
respect for the student’s individuality shown by the counselor 
and the teacher may be influential in the development of a 
personality which we classify as moral. Such counseling 
activities may, however, prove ineffective in cases well 
advanced in the development of antisocial behavior. In 
such cases the expert assistance of community workers and 
psychiatrists may be necessary. 

Closely allied with moral development is the student’s 
understanding of the values and philosophies motivating 
adults round about him. He may have acquired by imita¬ 
tion the philosophy—social, religious, economic—of his 
parents and wrapped it in cellophane to prevent pollution 
by contradictory facts or points of view. On the other 
hand, he may have developed a tough-mindedness which 
permits objectivity without cynicism He may have 
achieved maturity of thinking in respect to one set of 
values and yet remain infantile in another area of his life. 
As in the case of moral development, a socially enlightened 
and personally satisfying way of life can be acquired only 
through aggressive effort All students need some type of 
assistance in this development, but the type of needed 
assistance varies in terms of the mdividual The classroom 
teacher may and should do much to facilitate this growth 
through cultivating the student’s self-understanding and 
through pointing out desirable attitudes and points of view. 
The expressed opinions and the observed behavior of adults 
are of major influence. Likewise, religious practices play a 
determining role. 

If these influences conflict in their teachings, confusion 
results and often other serious consequences. The individual 
counselor may then lend assistance to the student's efforts 
to unify his concepts and reconcile his conflicts by means of 
“talking it out” or by other techniques involving both 
intellectual understanding and emotional attachment 
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Thus we see that, in regard to moral development and 
philosophic insight, personnel workers may play a significant 
role if and when other agencies and individuals prove ineffec¬ 
tive In addition, personnel workers may stimulate further 
development even in the case of normal students with 
adequate moral standards and social goals. Often, by 
assisting with a vocational or educational problem, the 
counselor may assist in the solving of moral problems. Like¬ 
wise, the group personnel worker may assist by providing 
satisfying social and leadership experiences. 

Additional significant guidance problems in this area 
include the following: 

I. Necessity for lending S5rmpathetic ears to youthful emotional 
outbursts growing out of some of the major problems and paradoxes 
of our age, such as confusion with problems of war and peace, economic 
scarcity in the midst of an abundance of resources, racial persecution 
m a Christian democracy, and a host of others which test the mental 
powers of adults. Except in schools with a program of group guidance 
classes, students have little opportumty to think through their normal 
perplexing questions of morals, both personal and societal. 

2 Need for alleviation of conflicts of ideas in the fields of science and 
religion 

3 The need for the student to understand his own psychology and 
the probable famibal and social forces which influence his development. 

4. Difficulty in developing integrity and a sense of personal worth 
and security in the midst of confusion and conflict Oftentimes this 
function is best achieved by means of enlightened and matured sym¬ 
pathy as well as by means of respect for the student’s personahty 

5. Developing positive moral values to offset harmful influences 
in the home and community. Except for the detection and pumsh- 
ment of cheating and steahng, the school all too often exhibits scant 
interest in the development of morals. In other cases the school’s 
efforts toward moral development are limited to classroom abstract 
discussions of the sociology of morals. 

6 Adjusting to society by means of a program of discipline which 
contributes to rehabilitation rather than one which stresses law and 
order by regimentation. The latter type of disciphne often proves 
highly effective in. helping predehaquent students perfect their anti¬ 
social skills. 
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health and physical development 

While not receiving primary emphasis in contrast to 
intellectual development, health and physical development 
have long been of great importance in secondary education 
Consequently, it is no longer necessary to argue for the 
importance of an educational program which provides ample 
opportunities for normal physical growth. While this 
growth IS of importance in facilitating or inhibiting normal 
mental, social, and emotional growth, it is also of value 
per se Physical well-being is accepted in our culture as of 
an importance lower than mental and spiritual well-being 
but nevertheless as something to be cultivated. 

Provisions for athletics, g}nnnastics, and orthopedic exer¬ 
cises, and for school medical and dental services attest to the 
attention given to this objective of secondary education. 
Likewise, special instruction is provided for students with 
visual and hearing defects because of this philosophy of 
education. These facilities have been developed in response 
to the demands of society and also as a means to the protec¬ 
tion of the many outcomes of instruction. Tuberculosis, 
myopia, persistent fatigue, and other physical disabilities 
may and frequently do defeat the efforts of the best of 
teachers. Schools have, therefore, developed health clinics 
and hygiene programs to protect the instructional program 
To man these extra-instructional programs, they have 
employed specialists in the fields of medicine, nursing, 
dentistry, health hygiene, and physical education While 
the latter specialty is part of the teaching field, the others 
are classified in this text as technical personnel workers com¬ 
parable in status and function to school psychologists and 
other personnel specialists 

If and when the health and physical needs and problems 
are not adequately taken care of by the school’s physical 
education program, then supplementary assistance is neces- 
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f,ary. A review of these medical techniques is unnecessary in 
this discussion. But certain other aspects of health problems 
should be indicated as illustrative of personnel functions in 
this area of students’ lives. These include the following; 

1. Individualized instruction, with respect to the inheritance of 
physical stigmata and disabihties, insamty, and other traits. The fear 
of this inheritance often leads to serious emotional disturbances Fre¬ 
quently the counselor and the physician need to cooperate at this 
point 

2. Special assistance by counselors in planmng vocational objectives 
m terms of the health and physical disabilities discovered and diagnosed 
by physicians This rehabihtation work is vital in vocational gmdance 
and placement 

3 Relating physical disabihUes to school work to discover and 
remove reaprocal influences of an unfavorable nature 

4 Discovenng and alleviating possible social maladjustments caused 
by physical handicaps or stigmata. 

5 Supplementing biology classes with personal conferences, by 
counselors, on the biology of sex Sometimes conflicts and problems 
can be cleared up by this personalized technique 

INTELLECTUAL GROWTH 

Elsewhere we have made critical comments about the 
preoccupation of some school teachers with the intellectual 
aspects of students’ development. This should not be 
interpreted to mean that schools should abandon this as a 
major objective of secondary education, rather we believe 
that other objectives should receive equal emphasis and 
implementation. It is still a fundamental tenet of democ¬ 
racy that an enlightened and informed citizenry is indispen¬ 
sable to the survival of our society. Such a proposition is 
implicit in the philosophy of both progressive and essentialist 
branches of secondary education. One important difference 
between these two schools lies in the content of the curricu¬ 
lum (and methods) by means of which intellectual develop¬ 
ment is to be facilitated. The left-wingers thunder for a 
content which deals with contemporary social problems, 
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while those to the right pontificate about the eternal verities 
which transcend all transitory phases of man’s culture. 

If intellectual growth is a fundamental objective of 
secondary education, a friendly critic might well conclude 
that the objective is not achieved in the case of a large pro¬ 
portion of our students Not only do many students leave 
school before intellectual maturity is achieved, but also 
others who remain to commencement have added but a 
few cubits to their mental stature. Aside from the doubts 
one might have of the usual practice of expecting adolescents 
to measure up to intellectual standards of adults, it is still 
evident that the intellectual outcomes of instruction are not 
proportionate to the capacities of many students 

We have referred in previous sections to some of the many 
reasons why students fail or do not achieve up to the maxi¬ 
mum of their potentialities Family conflicts, emotional dis¬ 
turbances, worries about finances, unsatisfying social 
experiences, loneliness and unpopularity, physical dis¬ 
abilities, inadequate mental capacities, faulty learning skills, 
inappropriate curriculum and teaching methods—these and 
many other factors cause some students to achieve less than 
they could. 

One might rebut the above point by citing the number of 
students who succeed in high school (and later in college) 
with a satisfactory grade standing. But the fact that some 
students learn up to the limit of their capacity is not to be 
used as a reason for ignoring the many who do not. The 
school should seek to assist all students to achieve at their 
maximum level. To do this, more than teaching is neces¬ 
sary; supplementary techniques must be used with many 
students It is precisely at this point that personnel workers 
may contribute to the school’s instructional program. In 
respect to this problem, personnel workers and classroom 
teachers work toward the same objective, but each has quite 
different functions to perform and uses different techniques 
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and methods We shall discuss this point in another chapter 
and need not elaborate here. Some of the more general 
aspects of the problem of facilitating intellectual develop¬ 
ment may be listed as follows: 

I, Personal conflicts between teacher and student which often 
originate in the student’s emotional and social experiences and which 
interfere with learning 

2 Improper selection and registration of low-aptitude students in 
classes requiring higher levels of academic aptitude 

3, Overambition with regard to eduqational and occupational goals 
sometimes caused by parents or by the student’s desire to compensate 
for social, physical, or emotional maladjustments. 

4 Disabilities in basic skills, such as reading and study methods 

5. Lack of interest in the content of instruction, often caused by 
emotional and social maladjustments Learning what the teacher 
thinks is important or what is prescribed does not inevitably arouse 
interest or produce satisfying results in the student. His personal 
problems may be more immediately real to him than the goal of under¬ 
standing the world by means of textbook knowledge 

6 Boredom induced by regimentation of bright and dull alike. 
Intellectual curiosity frequently is discouraged when the bright student 
lacks opportunity to proceed at his own pace and to browse in areas of 
knowledge outside of the formal prescribed curriculum. 

SUMMARY 

Many of these problems of youth will be judged by some 
educators as important but beyond the responsibility of the 
school. Such persons will contend, for example, that the 
problem of inadequate family finances is the responsibility 
of the family and the community and not of the school. In 
one respect it is true that the school cannot be expected to 
help the father find employment or work relief. But in 
another sense the school must be concerned. Of what value 
and effect are the efforts of the skilled teacher in utilizing 
the most modern social curriculum if the student is dis¬ 
tracted from learning-alertness by worries and other emo¬ 
tional disturbances caused by financial insecurity in the 
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home? How can the most progressive teacher expect a 
student to be interested in academic and theoretical dis¬ 
cussions of the future of democracy if he is bothered by his 
father’s unemployment and his own shabby clothes ? Some¬ 
one m the school must bring such discussions down to the 
present by helping with immediate problems. This does 
not mean that the teacher should discuss the parent’s prob¬ 
lems in class but rather that the student should come to the 
discussions with a sense of the immediacy of the problems of 
democracy induced through counsehng assistance with his 
own personal problems We adults sometimes forget that 
students leain through personal experiences rather than 
through abstract and theoretical discussions. The progres¬ 
sive teacher will be more effective if personnel workers 
deliver students to the curriculum in the optimum condition 
to profit from instruction. 

Our schools cannot accept full responsibility for the voca¬ 
tional problems of all youth. Educational facilities are 
taxed at present to provide aid to boys and girls in attend¬ 
ance To help out-of-school youth, the school should 
furnish constructive leadership and the use of its physical 
resources. But the problems of out-of-school youth m regard 
to vocational choice and placement must, for the present, be 
viewed as the major responsibilities of community agencies. 

On the other hand, social and emotional adjustments of 
students have become more and more accepted as respon¬ 
sibilities of teachers The shift of these obligations from 
home and church has been gradual but irresistible. Coupled 
with responsibility for social and emotional adjustments is a 
need for the schools to assume some responsibility for 
developing socially acceptable moral attitudes and behavior 
and a sense of civic responsibility m students Many of our 
present-day schools, however, are not staffed with workers 
competent to provide assistance with these t3^es of youth’s 
problems. That the schools can work toward these ends is a 
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reasonable assumption, but the results -mil be greater when 
the home, church, school, and community develop cooidi- 
nated programs. 

The greatest advance in the development of personnel 
work is found in health and intellectual fields A recognition 
of the importance of health has produced medical, dental, 
and physical education programs approximating the ideal of 
individualized assistance Similarly with respect to edu¬ 
cational guidance, many schools now provide flexible 
curriculums and sound instructional techniques, together 
with adequate counseling services As indicated in preced¬ 
ing sections of this chapter, progress has been less with 
respect to many other adjustment problems of modern 
youth. 

Our discussion of the problems of youth by no means 
exhausts either the problems or the techniques used by the 
various types of personnel workers But we have outlined 
by examples some of the functions of personnel workers—the 
major task of this text In later chapters we shall further 
outline these functions in our discussions of personnel 
methods and techniques and in more detailed discussions 
of the functions of the several types of personnel workers 

Review and Discussion Questions 

I For any problem of contemporary youth, such as delinquency, 
outhne the specific nature of the problem (causes, frequency of occur¬ 
rence, etc) and specify the functions of each type of personnel worker 
in the school and community with regard to this problem 

2. Why should there he specialization m the personnel functions 
of the many types of workers in the school and community? 

3. As opposed to speciahzation of personnel functionaries, what 
are the advantages of the “general practitioner” or counselor? 

4 What needs to be done to prevent the student from suffering 
fragmentation because of specialization? 

5 Outhne why, in your opinion, relatively few high schools have 
provided assistance to students in securing employment 

6 Outhne the arguments for a policy of providing education for 
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employment as opposed to education whicli consists of mental develop¬ 
ment supposedly useful in any type of work 

7. Should secondary education be restricted to the few who prepare 
for college or for the many? 

8 Outline a personnel program geared to each of the objectives 
imphed in Question 7 

9. Compare and contrast the functions of counselors and classroom 
teachers with respect to the soaal and emotional development of 
students 

10 Do the same with respect to problems of moral development and 
philosophic insight 

11 What techniques should counselors use to avoid forcing students 
to pattern their moral, religious, and philosophic ideas after those of the 
counselor? Should counselors be any more careful to avoid this pres¬ 
sure than parents? 

12. Do classroom teachers perform all of the necessary functions with 
respect to intellectual development of students? It not, what functions 
do personnel workers perform? Can any of these latter functions be 
performed by the classroom teacher? 

13 What can the classroom teacher do to assist students to develop 
physically and to adjust to physical disabilities? 

14 Why should health be a concern of the high school? 

15 List a number of additional problems of youth and state what 
functions personnel workers perform with respect to each problem 
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CHAPTER III 


The Scope of Student Personnel Work 

I N CHAP I we reviewed a number of the movements in 
education which prepared the way for the development 
of a comprehensive personnel program That the fusion of 
these antecedents is incomplete is evidenced by the fact that 
each has its proponents who argue that personnel work is 
limited to their narrow view. Lloyd-Jones^ has likened 
these isolated advocates to the blind men who attempted 
to describe an elephant, each solely in terms of that part of 
anatomy which he alone experienced. Some educators 
restrict personnel work to vocational choice and placement. 
To these persons other functions are of less importance or 
are the responsibilities of teachers and school administrators 
as opposed to personnel workers ® 

At the beginning of Chap I we referred to the present-day 
conception of personnel functions. This new concept is 
based upon the proposition that each student faces a number 
of problems of adjustment—not merely those of choosing a 
vocation and absorbing the prescribed curriculum If we 
take this broad view of students’ problems, then immediately 
the question is raised as to the facilities needed for assisting 
students with the many problems of adjustment Merely 
providing instruction in prescribed classes and giving counsel 
with regard to the choice of an occupation are not extensive 

1 Llovd-Jones, Esther MacDonald, ‘‘What Do We Mean by Guidance 
and Personnel in Education?" School atid Society, August, 1937, 46 261-266 
* Kitson, Harry D , “Editorial Policy," Occupaihons, October, 1938, 

1749-50 
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enough to assist students to achieve social maturity, habits 
of citizenship and group cooperation, emotional maturity, 
and a host of other desirable outcomes of education. More 
than vocational guidance is needed, important though that 
service is. Assistance to the whole child requires many 
other types of services. 

A number of educational agencies are being developed to 
provide these additional services Unfortunately most of 
these services are developing outside of the traditional 
guidance movement For example, the activity movement, 
with its emphasis on social and citizenship development, has 
little relationship to the vocational guidance movement 
Likewise, the many attempts to individualize instruction and 
adapt it to pupil needs and the current emphasis upon social 
adjustments have not been coordinated with the work of 
vocational counselors Thus we see that students are frag¬ 
mented into separate problems by personnel workers Con¬ 
sequently no one sees the student as a whole or seeks to 
develop a balanced program of assistance 

The independent and uncoordinated growth of these par¬ 
tial attempts to assist students with their many problems 
has, thus far, resulted in confusion among teachers, frag¬ 
mentation of students, and conflicting efforts to facilitate 
pupil growth. It is apparent, therefore, that the many 
personnel services must be coordinated if the student is to 
receive optimum assistance We may dissipate this con¬ 
fusion and this working at cross-purposes if we attempt to see 
the needs of the student and then to coordinate all personnel 
agencies in the school and the community. Instead of 
insisting that the elephant is only a leg, trunk, or any other 
single organ, our discussion will be more profitable if we 
agree that: 

I Many types of assistance are needed by students to achieve 
maturity. 

2. These types require different types of workers 
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3 These speciab'zed workers must coordinate their work if the pupil 
is to develop in all respects. 

If we take this broad approach to the basic problems of 
students, we shall see that the following personnel services 
are needed to supplement those of teachers: 

I Means of acquiring an understanding of the unique assets, lia¬ 
bilities, and needs of each pupil—educational, vocational, social, 
emotional, and physical 

2. Means of assisting each individual student to select those resources 
of the school and community which will provide experiences appropnate 
to his needs and potentiahties 

3. Personalized assistance to each student in utilizing these resources 

4. Remedial instruction and counseling for those students who fail 
to adjust and to develop in line with their potentialities 

Merely providing vocational guidance does not meet all 
of the needs of each student And merely teaching courses 
of study—no matter how sensible they may seem to adults—■ 
does not always stimulate all types of growth. Even a social 
activity program may not always result in the development 
of social maturity. All 'of these services and many more— 
some of them found outside of the school—are needed if the 
student is to achieve optimum maturity. It is this total 
program which we call the student personnel program The 
many t3T>es of personnel workers who provide a variety of 
personnel services are outlined m the next section. Each 
type of worker provides a special kind of assistance to stu¬ 
dents and, therefore, contributes to the well-rounded 
development of personality 

TYPES or PERSONNEL WORKERS 

Group Workers.—The group type of personnel work 
includes all that has been called extracurricular and the 
recreational and character-building programs sponsored by 
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community agencies. The objectives of this group work are 
to facilitate the development of social maturity, group 
morale, attitudes and habits of social cooperation, and the 
development of knowledge, skills, and habits of citizenship 
To these ends the school and the community provide experi¬ 
ences in student government, recreation, and interest 
activities 

Group activities that are wisely planned and supervised 
may be effective means to the development of socialized 
attitudes and habits of social cooperation. To deny that 
these aie the responsibility of education is to ignore the social 
responsibility of the schools To assert that these outcomes 
result only from book learning in the classroom is to display 
ignorance of the psychology of adolescence. Group activities 
are a necessary supplement to the classroom if education is 
to assist in the well-rounded development of students 
Social education cannot be left to chance experiences or be 
expected to result from book learning alone 

The following types of workers are responsible for group 
personnel work: 

1 Deans of boys. 

2 Deans of girls 

3 Faculty advisers and sponsors of interest clubs and class organi¬ 
zations 

4 Principals who serve as advisers of the student council and plan 
student assemblies 

5 Community workers who provide supplementary social and club 
expenences, e.g , Y M C A and Y.W C A secretanes and Boy Scout 
leaders 

These workers counsel students in social situations. In a 
sense they are practicing sociologists, though frequently 
without professional training in the sociology and psychology 
of social and emotional adjustment While the importance 
of group workers is granted, it is apparent that their functions 
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are supplemental to and not substitutes for individualized 
counseling. The mere organization of activities and enroll¬ 
ment of students therein do not necessarily insure that the 
students’ experiences will result in the desired outcomes 
Group personnel workers must guard against the danger of 
mass activities which are not geared to the unique needs of 
individual students. Frequently a few students who are 
already leaders participate excessively, and those who need 
socializing and leadership experiences are permitted to 
gravitate to the sidelines The latter type of student may 
need other types of personnel services before group activities 
will yield maximum benefits. 

Instructional Personnel Workers.—The second type of 
personnel work, the teaching or instructional type, also 
makes its contribution to the growth of the student. This is 
by all odds the most prevalent type of personnel work and 
requires extended discussion For many decades educators 
have expounded about the individual student and his needs 
and then have proceeded to ignore individuality by teaching 
all pupils the same things m the same way. The only con¬ 
cession to individual dificrences was that of remedial instruc¬ 
tion designed to force-feed the backward pupil up to the 
preconceived standard. With this one dubious exception, 
individual differences were recognized by teachers only as 
undesirable deviations to be leveled down or up to stand¬ 
ardized mediocrity. The chief “counseling” technique was 
to teach the textbook and to ignore nonintellectual needs and 
interests. Recently, however, many teachers have made 
serious attempts to use instructional techniques as ways of 
helping the pupil to achieve optimum adjustments in all 
areas of personality As a result, we find in many schools 
teacher-counselors who perform personnel functions in the 
classroom.^ 

"SUnford University Education Faculty, The CItaUenge of Education, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1937 
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We classify the following as instructional personnel 
workers 

1 Classroom teachers who teach pupils rather than the textbook, 
who attempt to make what is taught appropriate to the pupil by gear¬ 
ing instruction to the results of diagnoses 

2 Special remedial teachers who give individualized and group 
instruction designed to remedy deficiencies in basic skills and subject 
matter 

3. Teachers of orientation, homeroom, and group guidance classes 
in which new curricular content is taught to prepare students for 
intelhgent educational and vocational choices, social and emotional 
growth, and citizenship participation. This type of personnel service— 
usually called group guidance—^has sometimes been designated as the 
chief type of counseling performed by the teacher In a later chapter 
we shall point out many other personnel services performed by teachers 
m their own classes To be effective personnel workers, teachers do 
not need to teach group guidance classes 

Advisory Personnel Workers.—The third type of per¬ 
sonnel work, the counseling or advisory type, is sometimes 
performed by teachers who attempt to advise without under¬ 
standing the individuality of each, pupil. These teachers, 
trained only in the teaching of certain subject matter, are 
appointed to interview students about personal problems 
This extra-instructional service may be performed in a 
perfunctory manner with the result that extra-intellectual 
needs of the student are neglected and adjustments are 
sometimes delayed Fortimately an increasing number of 
these counselors have secured sufficient professional training 
to diagnose and advise with regard to problems of school 
progress, orientation and adjustment, choice of subjects and 
occupations, mild emotional and home adjustments. Few of 
them, however, are prepared to diagnose complex psycho¬ 
logical problems. 

We may classify in this category of personnel workers: 

1. Advisers who counsel—on the basis of impressions collected in a 
single interview—concerning selection of subjects, choice of an occupa- 
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tion, social and emotional problems, financial problems, and family 
conflicts 

2 Counselors who are able to counsel on the basis of case data 
limited to school grades, teacher’s reports of behavior, records of 
participation in activities, and interview impressions of the students’ 
needs and potentialities 

3 Placement officers who refer students to employment openings 
after determining qualifications by means of inspection of experience 
and grades, usually supplemented by a cursory interview with the 
student. 

4 Trained counselors who are able to diagnose and to advise about 
the choice of an occupation, study habits, social adjustments, participa¬ 
tion m activities, orientation of new pupils to the school, stimulation 
to optimum learning, moral and ethical development, and financial 
problems These counselors are expenenced teachers qualified to 
assist pupils, but they have an appreciation of their limitations in the 
diagnosing and counseling of complicated problems, and they recognize 
the need for using both chnicians and teachers for pupil adjustment. 
At the present time these counselors function as general practitioners, 
but in the future we may expect that they will become trained to 
handle more complex problems in an effective manner 

Clinical Personnel Workers.—^The fourth type of per¬ 
sonnel work, clinical work, plays an important role m under¬ 
standing and assisting the whole child This type of 
personnel service is used at present only for problem cases 
which do not respond to standardized instruction Ulti¬ 
mately it should become the first point of contact between the 
pupil and the school so that we may have an understanding 
of the pupil’s individuality. The results of such clinical 
diagnosis may serve as the basis for individualization of 
education and for the prevention of serious maladjustments 
Except in the health area of adjustments, however, where 
clinical diagnosis is made before the child becomes iU, we 
use the instructional and group types of counseling with all 
pupils and wait until serious maladjustments arise before 
emplojdng clinical techniques 

Under the clinical type of personnel worker we may 
classify: 
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I School physicians and dentists, assisted by nurses, dental hygien¬ 
ists, and teachers of orthopedics, who diagnose and treat health 
problems and physical disabilities 

2. Psychiatrists, assisted by psychiatric social workers and visiting 
teachers, who diagnose and treat serious maladjustments of an emo¬ 
tional and social type. 

3. Psychologists, psychometrists, and special remedial teachers, who 
analyze dehciencies in the basic skills of reading, writing, spelling, 
language, and general learning abiUty and who deal with learning 
difficulties in the various subjects 

4 Speech correction specialists, who diagnose and treat problems 
of speech and the frequently related problems of soaal adjustments, 
spelling, and reading 

5 Clinical psychologists and trained counselors, who diagnose and 
counsel students with complex emotional and social maladjustments, 
conflicts between parent and child, and problems of educational and 
vocational choices and adjustments 

Personnel Administrators .—A fifth type of personnel 
worker includes the principal and superintendent, who pro¬ 
vide many services in the development of the student’s well¬ 
roundedness. A number of important functions must be 
performed by the school head if an adequate personnel 
program is to be developed. 

The varied problems of administering a personnel program 
will he discussed in detail in a later chapter. At this point 
we emphasize the fact that only the head of the school can 
supervise and coordinate the many phases of a personnel 
program. Moreover, only the principal or superintendent is 
able to coordinate personnel services with instruction and to 
persuade teachers of the necessity of performing their 
unique personnel functions. Oniy the administrator can 
take the broad administrative viewpoint so necessary to 
coordination In a reai sense, therefore, the school adminis¬ 
trator IS the director of the personnel program. 

There are those who contend that the director of guidance 
or the head counselor is the director of the personnel pro¬ 
gram. But these workers are usually responsible for only 
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one or two types of personnel services Few, if any, of the 
present directors of guidance administer the health piogram, 
group activities, the child guidance clinic, the psychological 
testing clinic, the work of remedial teachers, and the many 
other personnel services. Moreover, few of the present 
directors of guidance play a part in the integration of per¬ 
sonnel work with instruction 

For these and other reasons the present directors of guid 
ance should be given the title of head counselor and assigned 
the responsibility of supervising that personnel service 
The administration and coordination of the total personnel 
program should be assigned to the head of the school—the 
principal in a large school system and the superintendent in 
a small school system 

TEACHERS VERSUS SPECIALISTS 

In view of the variety of student problems and the cor- 
respondmg variety of services and workers necessary to pro¬ 
vide assistance, little attention need be given to the false 
issue—^‘should teachers or speciahsts provide personnel 
services?” Teachers, as instructors, are now seen as one 
type of specialist providing a type of service not available 
through any other resource. Of course, it must be recog¬ 
nized that some teachers are tramed to provide a variety of 
services beyond those discussed above In such cases these 
teachers are more than instructors. Likewise, some school 
psychologists are tramed to perform services not directly 
connected with psychological testing. Multiple-functioning 
IS desirable provided that adequate professional training 
makes these services of a high quality 

Subsequent chapters of this book will discuss in detail the 
personnel services provided by each type of personnel 
worker Likewise, the techniques used by each worker will 
be described in connection with types of needs and problems 
of high-school students. 
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AN ILLUSTRATIVE CASE HISTORV 

To translate our discussion of the scope of the pupil per¬ 
sonnel program into more concrete terms, we turn now to a 
student’s case which will illustrate the complexity and inter¬ 
dependence of students’ problems and the variety of per¬ 
sonnel services necessary to facihtate adequate adjustment. 
No attempt is made to bring into this case all of the per¬ 
sonnel workers, since few cases need all such services at any 
one time 

Miss Smith, teacher of French, reported to the principal 
that she was having difhculty with William Jones William 
was a sullen boy, noncooperative with teachers and fellow 
students Apparently he did not study, or at least he did 
not reproduce what he studied, since his marks were low. 

The principal asked William’s teachers for comments and 
reports on his classroom behavior. Two significant reports 
were made. 

“William fell asleep with his head on his arms in English 
today. It was difficult to awaken him.” (English teacher) 

“WiUiam quarreled with the room agent for the school 
paper today He would not pay his nickel and would not 
make a definite promise as to when he would pay ” (Home¬ 
room teacher) 

The principal then called William to his office with the 
following results. 

“William was called into my office today to explain his 
constant tardiness He was ten minutes late this morning. 
He looked at the floor, grumbled to himself, and all he would 
say was T walked too slow ’ ” 

Next the school nurse was asked to report William was 
ten pounds underweight, and his general health was not 
satisfactory. The nurse thought that a doctor should be 
consulted but William said that the family could not afford 
medical services 
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William’s record from the school psychologist was next 
called for. He was found to have intelligence quotients of 
no—1 14—114 —108 on four tests given during the previous 
four years. Achievement tests showed that he was in the 
“low average group” in academic subjects His marks 
indicated that he was underachieving. Reading speed and 
comprehension were average for his grade and age. 

An inspection by the principal, functioning as a counselor 
at this point, of the personal history blank showed that his 
father had died when William was eight years of age The 
mother’s occupation was given as waitress. There were six 
younger children, four boys and two girls The address 
showed that the home was m a poor section of town 

The principal then asked the counselor to carry the diagno¬ 
sis further. The counselor called William in for a conference 
William came but was reluctant to talk The conference 
was terminated by William’s insistence that he had to report 
for work in a grocery store He agreed to return a day 
later. The second conference brought out the fact that he 
helped support the family by carrying a paper route which 
forced him to start delivery before five o’clock in the morning 
and that his afternoon work kept him busy from the time 
school was out until nearly six o’clock in the evening. In 
view of the complication of factors in this case, the counselor 
terminated the interview and suggested to the principal that 
all the personnel staff be brought together to pool their 
information and work out a suggested program before 
further interviews were held with William. 

The principal then arranged a case conference attended by 
teachers and personnel workers The above case data were 
presented, and the group attempted to arrive at an under¬ 
standing of William’s problems and what to do about them 
After presentation of new data and much discussion, the 
tentative conclusions were as follows (to be used as the bases 
of further counseling with William, after which another con- 
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ference would be held in two weeks): William fell asleep in 
English because he needed sleep. He quarreled with the 
paper agent because he did not have any money, nor could 
he give any assurance as to when he would have money 
Pride prevented an honest statement of the cause. He 
came late to school because of complications on the paper 
route The low marks were due to lack of time to study, 
possible undernourishment, lack of sleep, and lack of under¬ 
standing, sympathy, and attention in the home and in the 
school 

The group agreed on the following next steps Classroom 
teachers must work out some plan whereby William could 
achieve under his handicaps William should be given an 
understanding of his group responsibilities. Someone must 
attempt to find work which would be less taxing and time 
consuming. The visiting teacher was assigned respon¬ 
sibility for enlisting the assistance of community agencies in 
securing medical attention for William An assay of his 
potentialities in special fields which might furnish a voca¬ 
tional outlet must be made by the vocational counselor and 
the school psychologist. William’s counselor was assigned 
the responsibility of securing his cooperation in trying out 
these suggestions and in working with other personnel 
workers and teachers. A second case conference for report¬ 
ing the results of these personnel assistances and for further 
planning was scheduled for two weeks hence. 

SUMMARY 

The case of William illustrates the fundamental assump¬ 
tions of the modern personnel program Students are beset 
with a multiplicity and variety of personal problems, all 
of which are interrelated and many of which have a serious 
effect upon classroom achievement. In most cases different 
personnel workers (and instructors) identify only one or 
two of these problems and sometimes are unable to under- 
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stand the fundamental causes Consequently no one person 
sees the student as a totality and only partial and incomplete 
assistance is given In other cases a personnel worker com¬ 
petent to provide one type of assistance adds to the student’s 
difficulties by attempting to assist with other types of prob¬ 
lems without the requisite training 

Only by the piecing together of these fragments of the 
total picture and the focusing of all types of personnel 
assistance upon the problems and needs of each student can 
a balanced and adequate program of services be provided 
This means that each school must provide a variety of per¬ 
sonnel services corresponding to the many types of student 
needs and problems Moreover, personnel workers must 
cooperate in many ways to insure adequate assistance to 
students This is the fundamental characteristic of modern 
personnel work 

Review and Discussion Questions 

I Why is vocational guidance thought by some to be the whole 
of the personnel program? 

2. What are the personnel functions of the principal? 

3 What personnel functions arc assigned to remedial teachers? 

4 Do the terms guidance and personnel work have the same 
meaning? Give reasons for your answer. 

5 What is the proper relationship between group work and indi¬ 
vidual counseling? 

6 . Why is there need for coordinating all types of personnel 
services? 

7 Why does the school have responsibility for more than the 
“book learning” of pupils? 

8 What must be known about each student before the school can 
be of maximum assistance to him? 

g. Is mass education sufficient to assist students to develop? Give 
reasons for your answer 

lo What types of personnel workers are there? What services does 
each perform? 

I r Should one type of worker perform more than one type of per¬ 
sonnel service’ Give reasons for your answer 
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12. If teachers have personnel functions to perform, does it follow 
that instruction and personnel are identical? 

13 What criticisms may be directed at many advisers of students? 

14. What possible relationship is there between counsehng and 
learning? 

15 Do aU students need some type of personnel assistance, or are 
they able to make some adjustments without assistance? 

16 With what types of problems do students need clinical personnel 
services? 
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CHAPTER IV 


Group Work with Students 

S tudents develop emotional balance and social-civic 
skills and attitudes through experiences in the home, 
classroom learning, community activities, and participation 
in extracurricular affairs in the school. An understanding 
of the facts and theories of political science and social 
psychology obviously are not sufficient to attain these broad 
objectives Students must also leain by means of actual 
participation in life situations. From such a point of view 
the extracurriculum supplements the classroom curriculum 
and becomes an integral part of the educational program. 
Tradition may force us to discuss the two types of curriculums 
under separate headings, nevertheless, we recognize the 
fundamental unity underlying these two methods of assist¬ 
ing students to achieve desirable maturity From the per¬ 
sonnel point of view and that of progressive educators, the 
extracurriculum is not merely a phenomenon of adolescence 
to be tolerated but rather an educational method of basic 
importance. 

In our earlier outline of the scope of student personnel 
work, we used the term group work borrowed from the field 
of social work, to designate the many student programs 
which are organized for participation in group activities 
We recognized that, at present, this phase of secondary 
education is under the direct supervision of administrators 
and teachers and is usually not related to other personnel 
activities This lack of integration is, m large part, the 
result of unwise efforts to restrict guidance to problems of 
vocational choice and orientation 
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Extracurricular activities are usually identified by a non- 
credit status and lack of a formal, traditional classroom 
setting. These criteria, however, do not hold in all instances 
since activities such as music are awarded academic credits 
in many secondary schools, and members of varsity athletic 
teams are often allowed to substitute such participation for 
physical education classes. To complicate the matter, 
classroom techniques of progressive schools resemble those 
used in extracurricular activities. 

The objectives of group activity programs are numerous. 
Douglass classifies the objectives by grouping the types of 
activities under the broad objectives of education: (i) health 
and safety education; (2) vocational; (3) worthy use of 
leisure time; (4) command of fundamental processes; (5) 
worthy home membership; (6) citizenship, (7) develop¬ 
ment of character.^ 

The development of a comprehensive activities program 
geared to broad educational objectives has taken place chiefly 
within the past few decades Until recently educators were 
loath to accept the responsibility for other than academic 
classroom work. Few administrators and teachers saw a 
pressing need for this supplementation of classroom instruc¬ 
tion. Bode® illustrates the point in his description of his 
first teaching experiences when he says 

Teaching that school, as I look back on it now, was simplicity itself 
I assigned the lessons and heard the recitations—that was my job 
The pupils learned the assignments and did the reciting—that was their 
job When it was over, we knocked oH and called it a day 

If my methods were simple, my job was likewise simple There was 
a great deal of education going on in that community, but most of it 
had no relation to my school The pupils learned a great deal about 
vocations, for example, but my school offered no courses in vocations 

1 Douglass, Haul R , Orgamzahon and Admimstrahon of Secondary 
Schools, pp 210-213, Gmn and Company, Boston, 1933 

® Bode, Boyd H , Progressive Bducahon at the Crossroads, pp 48-49, 
Newson & Company, New York, 1938 
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Tlie young people learned about them at home—out in the fields and 
In the kitchen They got a complete set of ideas about economics and 
government, but they didn’t get them from me They got them at 
home. It was father’s prerogative to explain the tariff system and to 
warn the boys against the Democrats In matters of religious beliefs 
the father was usually somewhat less fluent and convincing, but he 
did what he could, and the rest was looked after by the church and 
Sunday school Manners and customs were taught and rigidly 
enforced by the community In brief, all the heavy work of education 
was done outside the school. My task was simply to take care of cer¬ 
tain skills and information which could not be handled very con¬ 
veniently at home Those were “the good old days” of education 

As Bode points out, most of the experiences included in a 
modern program of extracurricular activities, were formerly 
the responsibilities of the home and the community A 
rural type of life grounded pupils m real situations and the 
school was not called upon for artificial substitutes Roemer, 
Allen, and Yarnelh trace this shift of the responsibility to 
the school through three stages at the college level (i) ignor¬ 
ing, (2) condemning, and (3) recognizing and controlling 

OUTCOMES OF GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Advisers of student activities may contribute in many 
ways to students’ development of desirable personality 
traits. They may work with students in a natural social 
setting. Although these advisers are the same teachers who 
rule in the classroom, nevertheless the relaxing of the 
“classroom personality” brings them closer to pupils as 
fellow humans We shall discuss a number of these oppor¬ 
tunities to assist students through the medium of activities 

Some group activities provide a self-evident supplement to 
the classroom and to textbooks. Those activities which 
lend themselves best to this objective are those directly 
connected with a given academic subject Latin clubs, 

‘ Roeicer, Joseph, Charles Forest Allen, and Dorothv Atwood 
Yaenell, Baste Sltdeni Achvtltes, pp 2-3, Silver, Burdett & Company, 
New York. 1935 
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chemistry clubs, and literary organizations provide oppor¬ 
tunity for learning and self-expression through discussions, 
drama, and free translating for enjoyment. 

The value of well-directed gioup activities in educational 
guidance cannot be denied The boy who couples ability 
with a dislike for mathematics in a physics class may be 
biought to academic salvation through projects in the prac¬ 
tical phases of electricity in a physics club Opportunity for 
dramatics in a German club may lead to increased interest 
and success in the classroom 

Group activities offer opportunities for vocational and 
avocational tryouts Few students can secure part-time 
work experiences as a vocational tryout. The curriculum, 
through shop courses, home economics, and agriculture, has 
attempted to meet this need, but the variety of such oppor¬ 
tunities is limited Activities of the group type serve an 
important personnel function in the counseling of students 
needing occupational orientation. 

Group activities may also help in the development of 
special aptitudes and interests Some skillful instructors 
have demonstrated that individual differences can be dealt 
with even in large classes. But for most instructors the 
easier, and probably better, method is found in referring 
students to group activities which permit experimentation 
beyond the rigid curriculum Competent club advisers may 
be able to give attention to individual students to an extent 
not possible in the classroom Needless to say, these efforts 
should be closely coordinated with other phases of the per¬ 
sonnel program. 

Improvement in social adjustments may be achieved 
through an activity program. Learnhig to live peaceably 
and effectively with others may be an indirect and satisfying 
outcome of participation in dub projects. Rough edges 
may be smoothed and teamwork taught by the process of 
socialization The cocky boy or girl may learn a better 
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technique, the timid student find and assert himself, and all 
students may learn to live on better terms with others 
The group type of activity can contribute to this process of 
socialization. 

In addition to the benefits received by the individual 
students, school morale may be improved through group 
activities. Athletic teams generate the desire to die for 
dear old Siwash among the many who cannot participate 
actively. The school band permits players and drum majors 
alike the satisfaction of bringing unity with the Rousei 
Assembly programs arranged by students under supervision 
help greatly in building school morale and the teaching of 
teamwork. 

Another desirable outcome of the activity program is 
found in the opportunity for students to develop leadership 
to the extent that they possess capacity for this development 
All students are given opportunities to exercise whatever 
ability they have for the good of themselves and the student 
body Those students who possess relatively little capacity 
for leadership are encouraged to learn to cooperate as fol¬ 
lowers, in a democracy intelligent followership is as impor¬ 
tant as IS leadership Advisers of activities have an 
opportunity to help students learn the problems involved in 
followership They can point out the disastrous results 
which follow the “Mexican General” plan of action Group 
activities provide an opportunity to cany out plans of action 
under their own leadership with the many following the 
leadership of the few. 

In addition to the above outcomes, the program of 
activities has an important value for school counselors 
Students with academic problems may be referred to subj'ect 
matter clubs. Social maladjustments may be corrected 
through participation in social activities Students with 
vocational problems may be referred to activity organizations 
for orientation and experience 
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TYPES OP STUDENT ACTIVITIES 

Let US outline some of the important types of activities 
and discuss their educational values from the personnel 
point of view. 

School Assemblies. —The school assembly program is a 
descendant of the college chapel exercises ^ These exercises 
shifted gradually away from strictly religious observances to 
include informational and recreational aspects. In the 
secondary schools we find four methods of handling assembly 
programs control by the administrator with the aid of the 
faculty, control by a faculty committee, a combination 
pupil-faculty committee control, supervised student control. 

Roemer, Atwood, and YarnelP state the objectives of the 
assembly program as 

1 Aid in foiming intelligent public opinion 

2 Integration and umfication of school life 

3 Creation of new interests, widening and deepening of existing 
interests 

4 Celebration of anmversaries important to the understanding of 
local and national problems 

5 Wholesome entertainment 

6 Opportunity for the individual's expression of interests 

7 Development of good sportsmanship 

8. Preservation and development of worthy school traditions 

9 Group guidance objectives in meeting common problems 

10 School morale. 

The new type of assembly is becoming a widespiead 
activity in schools. Roemer’ reports the use of assemblies 
in 84 5 per cent of North Central secondary schools and in 
91.7 pel cent of the Southern Association schools. 

* Fsetwell, Elbekt K , Extra-curricular Activities in Secondary Schools, 
p 212, Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1931 

“Roemer, Atwood, and Yahwell, op cit, p 311 

“Roenter, Joseph, “Secondary Schools of Southern and of North Central 
Association,” School Life, December, 1927, 13 68-69 
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In 1928 Jordan summarized the trend with respect to 
school assemblies as follows • 

Again the assembly is rapidly coming to be felt an indispensable part 
of the standard equipment of every school building, whereas but a few 
years ago it was thought necessary for the senior high school alone 
Whether it be the elementary or high school, the assembly room is the 
place where, more than elsewhere, school spirit is developed and school 
morale strengthened *■ 

Reed defines the function of the assembly thus: 

The assembly is an educational agency of the modern school program, 
which is conducted by members of the school, for the purpose of intel¬ 
ligently umfying the hfe of the school into a constructive, democratic 
whole; where pubhc opinion, teamwork, cooperation, and group 
activity so direct social education as to teach pupils to learn to do 
better, by doing better the regular duties of the good citizen ^ 

Athletics.—According to GrizzelP athletics are one of the 
older forms of extracurricular activity. He refers to a base¬ 
ball club m Worcester as early as 1859 Football, track, and 
baseball developed rapidly during the period following the 
Civil War, Jones cites the introduction of golf, swimming, 
wrestling, and hockey on a large scale about 1920 

McKown contends that athletics developed as a felt need 
of pupils in secondary schools. He says: 

The history of athletics in the high school tells the same story (with¬ 
out benefit of faculty) of student origin and development because of 
needs In fact, certain types of athletics developed in the face of bitter 
opposition from the school admimstration Three clearly defined 

* Jordan, Riverda Harding, Extra-classroom nctrvihes %n Elementary and 
Secondary Schools, p 56, Thomas Y Crowell Company, New York, 1928 

* Reed, Truman G , et al, Briefs on- Extra-curncular A chmhes (mimeo- 
graphed), p 9, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo , 1937 

® Grizzell, Emit Duncan, Origin and Development of the High School in 
New England before 1863, pp SS6-SS9 j The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1923 

* Jones, Galen, Extra-curricular Achnlies in Relation to the Curriculum, 
pp 81-82, Teachers College Contributions to Education 667, Teachers 
College, Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, New York, 1935 
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periods are generally discernible in the history of athletics—opposition, 
toleration, and cooperation * 

With proper supervision and cooperation the athletic 
department of a school may aid in the social adjustments of 
rough-and-ready boys with Irish spirit and Polish names 
Coaches of the right type have the confidence and respect of 
athletes and are often able to serve informally but effectively 
as counselors of boys who do not respond to the efforts of the 
official counselors. 

Girls’ athletics are usually included in the physical educa¬ 
tion curriculum and are intramural in character For a 
time, in the Middle West, girls basketball teams competed in 
interscholastic games, but this practice has almost disap¬ 
peared Girls in secondary schools participate in team 
games between classes and in individual sports such as golf, 
tennis, badminton, and swimming In some schools there is 
opportunity for the girl with outstanding ability to wm 
varsity letters in a point system 

Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Camp Fire Girls. —Jordan 
describes these auxiliary activities as follows 

Several well-known activities originating independently of the school 
have involved the interests of school children to such an unusual degree 
that they have become auxihary to the school program Probably the 
most influential of these is the scout movement for boys and girls, known 
as the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, and the Camp Fire Girls These 
orgamzations involve children between the ages of twelve and sixteen 
principally, and so affect pupils both in elementary and secondary 
schools Their ideals are high, combimng physical, mental, and 
moral teaching of undemable value In practice they frequently suc¬ 
ceed m maintaining high morale, so that their ideals are to a large 
degree reahzed, although many cases of failure are noted ^ 

Before 1920 schoolteachers and school administrators were 
drafted into the work of these organizations. Today the 

* McKown, Harry C , School Clubs, p 29, The MacmiUan Company, New 
York, 1929 

’Jordan, 0^ ctt,p 219 
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leadership for these clubs is usually in the hands of com¬ 
munity leaders with the school staff cooperating. These 
youth organizations draw their members from both the 
junior high school and the senior high school. The scouting 
movements provide opportunities for the expression of 
interests which might otherwise be diverted into antisocial 
activities. The programs of these clubs build morale, 
socialize members, and develop constructive habits of citizen¬ 
ship. For the most part personnel workers have not coordi¬ 
nated their counseling efforts with these programs. 

Class Organizations.—^There are two types of class 
organizations by year and by subject The class adviser 
acts as an interpreter of school policy, a reference for parlia¬ 
mentary procedures, and an ex-officio member of class 
committees The chief contribution of the adviser is 
through seeking guidance outcomes in the activities of the 
pupils in the group. If competent, the adviser carries on an 
informal type of individual counseling and group guidance. 

The work of the adviser is most exacting in the eleventh 
and twelfth grades During these years extensive projects 
are usually undertaken. The yearbook and class plays 
demand skillful supervision. MacDonald summarizes the 
objectives of the class organization as follows. 

The class organization can correlate the work of the curriculum in 
many valuable ways In matters of attitude, morale, group functions, 
commumty relations, and so on, it has proven its worth The very 
structure is conducive to good work. In it elements that are closely 
alike m age, intellect, ability, and ideals function together Too, there 
are many activities that the class orgamzation may sponsor that cannot 
be stimulated nor carried out during the curriculum periods These 
activities are full of potential worth and may add greatly to the sum of 
school interests,* 

School Clubs.—Roemer, Allen, and Yarnell list eight 
objectives of school clubs' 

’ MacDonald, Makgaeet Anne, The Class Organization and AcUviiies, 
p vi, A S Baines & Company, New York, 1931 
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I. To provide for gregarious instincts of adolescents through a well* 
organized and directed program 

2 To lead pupils through these well-directed activities to a knowl¬ 
edge and appreciation of the social and educational advantages that 
participation in these types of school activities will bring them 

3. To provide outlets for adolescent enthusiasm through a well- 
directed and guided social program 

4. To stimulate a desirable school spirit and interest in the school’s 
activities 111 general, both curricular and extracurricular. 

5. To stimulate imtiative in wise and capable leadership and in 
mtelhgent followership 

6 To aid the pupd in finding himself and in discovering a hobby 
which wiU help him to enjoy profitably his leisure hours 

7. To provide a means for umversal pupil participation in the 
school’s program of activities 

8. To teach pupils to do better the many desirable school and com- 
mumty activities in which they participate now and in later hfe ‘ 

The school club may provide helpful experiences m social 
adjustments, and in some schools personnel workers organize 
a club for the purpose of assisting students with their prob¬ 
lems. The variety of school clubs and the ways in which 
they may be used in the instructional and counseling program 
are limited only by the imagination and skill of the advisers. 

Student Council.—The student council as an agency for 
self-government, like other movements in education, has its 
roots in the past. Records reveaP the student council in 
action in the Hartford Public Schools as early as 1852. In 
the majority of secondary schools the movement has devel¬ 
oped since 1920.® If the only purpose of the council were to 
develop a democratic method of allowing pupils a voice in 
school administration, the forum plan might be sufficient.^ 
Other possible values, however, may be achieved through a 
more formal council organization. If citizenship training is 

* Rohmer, Allen, and Yarnell, op cU , pp 205-206 

“Grizzell, 0^ PP 337-338 

Jones, op. at , p 83 

Cox, Philip W L , and John Carr Dutp, Outdance by (he Classroom 
Teacher, pp 348-349, Prentice-Hall, Inc , New York, 1938. 
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a valid objective, such training in representative government 
offers greater possibilities than does the model of the New 
England town meeting 

Thiee outcomes of importance to personnel work are 
involved in the council program- (i) social training, (2) 
development of individual and group responsibility, and 
(3) practice in leadership for those best fitted to assume 
leadership. The council movement has grown to national 
proportions and will be encountered by personnel workers in 
most schools. 

Debate.—This is perhaps the oldest of the group activities 
in secondary education ^ The work is closely related to 
instruction 111 English and is included m the English curric¬ 
ulum in many secondary schools The activity offers 
training in platform expression and intellectual growth in 
subjects not included in the formal curriculum 

Dramatics.—Play activities of one type or another have 
been a part of education for many decades. Dramatics have 
usefulness for vocational guidance as well as for the develop¬ 
ment of poise and social behavior, and few pupils escape the 
secondary schools without having strutted their brief hour 
upon the stage. Three types of dramatics are utilized in this 
activity: (i) the class play, (2) dramatic clubs, and (3) the 
little theater project Personnel workers may use these 
activities in counseling students with problems of building up 
poise and self-reKance. This activity, like debate, is often 
part of the English curriculum. In some schools tourna¬ 
ments are held to give students wider experience.^ 

Character Building Activities.—Community activities 
supplement the school program through the Hi-Y, Girl 

1 Roberts, Alexander Crippen, and Edgar Marion Draper, Extraclass 
and Jntrawural Achmhes tn Htgk Schools, pp. 2-28, D C. Heath & Company, 
New York, 192S 

* Kramer, Magdalene E, Dramatic Tournaments in Secondary Schools, 
PP 1-2) Teachep College Contributions to Education 685, Teachers College, 
Bureau of Publications, Columbia University, New York, 1936 
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E.eserVes, Knights of Columbus, an,d De Molay. The 
objectives of these organizations center in the development of 
Christian chaiacter, a sound mind in a sound body, and ethi¬ 
cal behavior. In some school systems members of the 
faculty serve as sponsors An important value of these 
programs is the opportunity to draw school and community 
agencies into a closer relationship in facilitating student 
adjustments. 

Music.—Activities of a musical nature are numerous and 
have had a long history in the secondary school. Choirs, 
glee clubs, bands, and orchestras are found in schools of all 
sizes. In many institutions academic credit is granted for 
these activities. Participation in district, state, and national 
contests serve as an incentive to students with musical 
interests. The personnel outcomes are chiefly avocational, 
with vocational and educational values for certain pupils 
But advisers of musical organizations may assist in counseling 
students who desire to become trained for a musical career 

Publications. —In the large school, students find ample 
opportunities for participation in a number of interesting 
creative projects. Weekly newspapers, occasional literary 
magazines, the yearbook, and school publicity offei experi¬ 
ences for large numbers. These activities are frequently 
under the direction of the English department, and in many 
instances are part of the curriculum. Through publications 
activities, basic skills may be learned, better language usage 
may be developed, business experience of a vocational nature 
may be gained, and contact with life situations in the com¬ 
munity IS made possible. Because of the vocational nature 
of much of the work, the counselor may seek very close 
cooperation with sponsors in charge of the publications. 

advisers and sponsors op activities 

Whom do we describe as group workers in the personnel 
program? At the present time the answer is—everyone on 
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the school staff Teachers, principal, counselors, and even 
the superintendent serve as advisers and sponsors of the 
many student organizations outlined above. Athletic and 
musical clubs require specialized training in sponsors, but 
other organizations make no such demands. As a result 
teachers are often drafted for this disagreeable chore and 
perform their duties in a perfunctory manner. Few of the 
desirable outcomes of activities result from this practice of 
appointing untrained and indifferent advisers. 

School administrators, recognizing the value of student 
activities, require that teachers include group functions in 
their work. Two procedures are usually followed- (i) group 
activities are assigned to those who are young and willing to 
work, or (2) every teacher is made responsible for an activity 
regardless of ability or willingness. Both methods yield less 
desirable results than might be expected from more appro¬ 
priate administration. The first method, assuming com¬ 
petence, often produces ineffective supervision because of the 
adviser’s inexperience. Under the second plan the outcomes 
are similar to those resulting from indiscriminate assignment 
of homeroom duties. Larger schools often employ teachers 
trained in the supervision of activities. Sometimes teachers 
are given the title of dean and function as counselors as well as 
supervisors of activities. In other schools the teaching load 
is reduced to provide sufficient time for this responsibility. 

Small schools with few teachers cannot make the necessary 
program adjustments. Consequently the principal some¬ 
times serves as sponsor for student council activities, 
assemblies, and allied group projects which affect the total 
student body. 

The contributions of the advisers of activities to the total 
personnel program depend upon the individual, his experi¬ 
ence and training Frequently these advisers perform their 
work independently of the counseling program While 
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activity programs are beneficial to many students, they may 
be made more effective when they are closely coordinated 
with other phases of the personnel program. In the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs we discuss some of the means of coordinating 
activities with these other personnel activities. 

The activity adviser is able to learn many important facts 
about students and to add to the counselor’s effectiveness by 
reporting these observations Anecdotes reported by the 
adviser would be a valuable supplement to those of the 
teacher because the situations peculiar to group activities 
m skp possible more valid observations of the student’s 
behavior in a life situation. The model pupil in Algebra i 
may behave quite differently in athletic activities. The 
hard-working student in the Bird Club may be the dull-eyed 
dreamer in English The unconquerable hero of the gridiron 
may appear as an awkward fumbling boy in the machine 
shop. The playground bully may be a shrinking violet in 
the principal’s office Where these personality changes 
occur in different social situations, a record of the anecdotal 
type would be valuable to counselors who must see the whole 
pattern of personality 

Other functions of the activity adviser may be mentioned 
Counselors frequently need to arrange social and group 
experiences for students as part of a program designed to lead 
to more adequate personality development. Through the 
cooperation of advisers, such students may be inducted 
personally into club activities and thereby gain more in 
desirable experiences. In some cases these advisers may 
utilize their relationships in activities to counsel informally 
in a more effective manner than is possible for the counselor 
in his office. For these reasons the activity program should 
be supervised as part of the personnel program and not as a 
mere administrative detail attached through tradition to the 
principal’s office. 
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SUKMARY 

School counselors have been slow to take full advantage of 
the possible contributions of activities to student adjust¬ 
ments Coordination is not often attempted and few 
contributions from other teachers have been sought by 
counselors to assist students with their personal problems 
Trained supervisors of activities are needed to utilize more 
fully the educational possibilities of this part of the school’s 
curriculum. The mere existence of group activities does not 
necessarily guarantee desirable outcomes At the same time 
overemphasis of and overparticipation in activities must be 
guarded against lest they defeat the efforts of teachers and 
counselors. These activities must provide for students’ 
needs not taken care of in the teaching curriculum. 

Review and Discussion Questions 

I. Why are extracurricular activities an important part of the 
personnel program? 

2 Name the possible personnel functions of activity sponsors 

3 Cnticize extracurricular actnnties as a method of developing 
leadership 

4 Do activity advisers need special training? 

5 What types of students’ problems may be dealt with or alleviated 
through participation in activities? 

6 . Outline an extracurricular program designed to supplement class¬ 
room instruction and individual counseling 
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CHAPTER V 


Student Personnel Work and the Curriculum 

I N CHAP I we reviewed a number of educational movements 
which prepared the way for the development of modern 
student personnel work. Among these we included philoso¬ 
phies of secondary education which determine what shall be 
included m the instructional program of the school and what 
view toward students shall be taken by teachers. We 
suggested that the nature and scope of the personnel program 
was, in large part, determined by these forces. 

In the present chapter we continue this discussion in terms 
of the objectives and content of the classroom curriculum. 
We do this not because of any belief that the curriculum is 
the province of personnel workers, but as an introduction to 
the next chapter on the personnel functions of classroom 
teachers. If we understand what it is that teachers attempt 
to do by means of classroom instruction, we shall be able to 
see more clearly the role to be played by teachers in the 
personnel program. We shall, therefore, approach the 
problems of curriculum making from the point of view of 
the personnel worker and not as the school administrator 
approaches problems associated with the curriculum. 

CHANGING OBJECTIVES IN CURRICULUM: MAKING 

The curriculum is a tool of education used in schools for 
preserving past culture, maintaining the present society that 
supports the schools, teaching basic skills for living in 
contemporary society, developing socially desirable attitudes 
and ideals, and providing expeiiences useful in meeting adult 
situations Difficulties in determining the content of the 
curriculum appear to center m the scope of what shall be 
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done although much tilting at windmills occurs in regard to 
the labels to be used. It is possible to have a model curricu¬ 
lum coupled with ineffective instruction just as we can find 
examples of inadequate curriculums in schools which are 
remarkably effective. 

The history of secondary education shows a slow shift of 
emphasis in curriculum objectives. Some of the early 
academies directed education largely toward preparation for 
college, an extremely remote goal except for the select few 
who were to receive formal education Following this period 
a slow transition led to education foi participation in life 
after adulthood had been reached This goal was within the 
life expectancy of the students being educated, but still 
remote and reserved for a small poition of the population 
For the majority of adolescents of secondary school age, 
contemporary education has directed the curriculum toward 
the goals of present use and early entry into community life. 

The curriculum of the secondary schools in the United 
States is being challenged from many quarters The 
challenge originates, to a marked extent, in the increasingly 
heterogeneous school population and the social and economic 
changes which have caused the shift in the characteristics of 
students Schools are asked to provide, often with very 
limited finances, a curriculum which will interest and profit 
youth ranging from the dull-normal to the genius These 
students are forced to share the same classroom, under the 
same teacher and at the same time In meeting this prob¬ 
lem, a primary consideration would appear to be the quality, 
training, and experience of the teacher rather than what we 
call the content of the course of study 

Some Social Changes Affecting the Curricultrm.^^—No 
single cause can be found for the socioeconomic changes in 

' Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educa¬ 
tion, Parts I and II, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill, 
1926 
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our society Many factors have played important roles, 
including the passing of the frontiei and fiee land, technologi¬ 
cal improvements in the production of goods and services, 
and the recent effect of a nationalism which insists upon 
self-sufficiency for national states. We feel the impact of 
these changes, and we recognize that secondary schools must 
do something to meet them But we are not at all sure of 
the direction in which the schools will go or should go in the 
matter of curricular change. Let us outline some of the 
socioeconomic phenomena which no doubt will have a 
bearing upon these curricular changes. 

A number of influential social changes are now understood 
As a nation we can now produce more of various goods than 
can be used under our present system of distribution Our 
means of production operate at less than maximum output 
because of low purchasing power among consumers. The 
need for goods and services is incieasing, and the means of 
production are adequate. But without pui chasing power the 
consumer and the producer alike suffer 

Leisure time has been increased for many types of workers. 
Shorter working days and weeks should result in a raised 
cultural level Youth, who a generation or less ago would 
have been busily supporting families, find themselves still in 
school because of economic conditions ^ Consequently 
school and community find themselves faced with a dilemma 
as to how to meet the educational and leisure problems of 
young and old alike 

New methods of industrial production make difficult the 
school’s task of providing a vocational curriculum which will 
train students for work in the same way that an older 
apprentice and crafts-shop system could ® Society, perhaps, 


t ^ American Council on Educa¬ 

tion, Washington, D C , 1938 

IT ’ ^wabonfor Work, The Regents’ Inquiry, McGraw- 

HiU Book Company, Inc, New York, rgaS 
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cannot afford the expense of practical and specific industrial 
training for semiskilled work. And yet we face the demand 
of parents that youth emerge from secondary schools pre¬ 
pared to do something Even when the curriculum can 
include specific craft training, schools are handicapped 
because of opposition from organized labor which must 
protect its membership from the inroads of new workers who 
might affect the labor market. 

A desire for security is replacing the “rags-to-riches” 
incentive of rugged mdividuahsm. As we have moved from 
the period in which the Napoleon of industry was the leading 
figure in national life, the lessons of the depression have 
placed more emphasis upon cooperative enterprise together 
with collective and individual security This point of view 
IS being reflected in teaching practice and may well be 
incorporated into the secondary-school curriculum. 

CURRICULUM ISSUES THAT AEEECT STUDENT 
PERSONNEL WORK 

Many of the curriculum issues stated by the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, National Education Associa¬ 
tion, have a direct bearing upon the objectives of personnel 
work These issues are important not only in terms of 
decisions as to what shall be included in the course of study, 
but also in respect to what personnel services shall be 
provided by the school. We shall review briefly some of 
these issues.^ 

Shall education seek to retain all students in school as 
long as they wish to remain, or shall we transfer them to 
other agencies?—If we retain all secondary-school pupils in 
the schools as long as they wish to remain, the cuiriculum for 
the older group should be based upon the needs of this group 
Some students will need a general, cultural education; others 

‘ Briggs, Thomas H , Secondary Educatton, p 193, The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, New York, 1933 
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will desire vocational training and experience; for a smaller 
number a college preparatory course of study will be needed 
If we retain older pupils without attempting to change the 
curriculum in line with their greater mental and physical 
maturity, the personnel worker will face even greater prob¬ 
lems than today. 

If the issue is decided in favor of those who would transfer 
students to other community agencies, the problem remains 
as to “whom we shall pass where.” Even under such a 
policy the need for individual work with pupils, while they 
are in school, would be little diminished since the distribution 
involved at the time of graduation would be of vital impor¬ 
tance to society and the individuals concerned. 

Shall secondary education, provide a common curric¬ 
ulum for all, or should there be curriculum provision for 
individual differences?—Personnel workers would answer 
in favor of a differentiated curriculum. But if the decision 
went against them, they would be forced to work for flexi¬ 
bility within the limits imposed, in order that the individual 
might achieve the best possible results under existing condi¬ 
tions In view of the widespread philosophy which places 
supreme value upon the worth of the individual, any attempt 
at regimentation, intellectual or social, would meet with 
widespread opposition 

Shall secondary education include vocational training 
or be restricted to general education?—Guidance workers 
would probably favor some form of vocational training in the 
schools If general and vocational education were separated, 
the vocational guidance movement would require a new type 
of worker. But it is doubtful if students and parents would 
accept general education which did not include much mate¬ 
rial of a vocational nature.^ 

> SPAurawG, Francis T , E%gh School and Life, The Regents’ Inquli-y, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New York, 1938 
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Shqll secondary education seek adjustment to present 
social practice, or shall it seek to reconstruct society?^— 
Personnel workers, as a group, have as their immediate 
consideration the adjustment of the individual to conditions 
and problems as they must be faced today But it is 
improbable that most counselors could function effectively in 
adjusting pupils to conditions “just aiound the corner ” In 
the student’s mind educational problems are and should be 
related to the system as it exists now as well as to future 
developments Financial difficulties must be attacked from 
the setting of the present economic fabric of the community 
However much we desire social change or might agree with a 
philosophy which considers teachers as the leaders in chang¬ 
ing society, the everyday duties of the personnel worker must 
deal, but not exclusively, with today’s problems. 

TEACHERS AND THE CURRICULUM 

Teachers in schools committed to traditional curriculums 
must be inventive if they are to perform the important 
counseling functions charged to them. In many states 
students must meet examinations based upon a state course of 
study as well as the standards and requirements of the school 
system. Unfortunately the teachers’ professional success 
depends in many instances upon the test scores obtained by 
their pupils. With these pressures it is difficult to censure 
teachers for the tendency to become drill masters. However, 
even with these handicaps, progress can be made in various 
ways. 

Individualization of instruction must be attempted 
Obviously, the lecture and question-and-answer techniques 

* Counts, George S , Dare the Schools Build a New Social Order?, The 
John Day Company, Inc , New York, 1932 

Everett, Samuel, “Modernizing the American High School,” A Challenge 
to Secondary Education, pp 285-315, D Apploton-Century Company, Inc., 
New York, 1935 
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will be largely abandoned. Individualization will be most 
feasible through some type of laboratory approach; prac¬ 
tically all subject matter can be treated in this way.^ Some 
important phases of this laboratory method of individualiza¬ 
tion include the following 

1. Adaptation of the level of instructional material to the individual 
in terms of his aptitudes, interests, and experiences 

2. An adequate room hbrary available for students’ use 

3 An informal, but not chaotic, atmosphere in the classroom 

4 Provision for students to learn at their own pace without 
mahngering 

5 Definite meamngful outlines, instructions, and testing techniques 

6 The teacher serving as adviser and consultant, not as a lecturer 
or taskmaster 

7 Records, other than report-card marks, kept up to date and 
easily accessible 

8. Close cooperation with counselors and specialists 

g Arrangements which will break the formal time element of the 
semester or quarter 

10 Supervised and directed study in the classroom 

11 Prevention of, rather than punishment for, infractions of rules 

Change of method is one promising way in which to attack 
the problem of mass education The best methods, however, 
cannot be fully effective within the single period which 
accompanies a subject matter curriculum A forty-five 
minute or one-hour period each day permits only a limited 
attack upon the subject before the next wave of pupils rolls 
into the room, Mackenzie describes a promising experiment 
conducted in several California secondary schools to correct 
this restriction ^ The core or basic course is conducted for 

^Appex, F S, Write What You Mean A Manual of Correspondence, 
Henry Holt & Company, Inc , New York, 1938 

Thayer, V T, “Secondary Education as Orientation,” A Challenge to 
Secondary Educahon, pp 75-104, D Appleton-Century Company, Inc, 
New York, 1935 

“Mackenzie, Gordon N, “Core-curriculum Developments m Cah- 
foima,” The School Review, Part I, May, 1939, 47 337-351, Part II, June, 
1939. 47 - 439-453 
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two hours each day with the same teacher. The course is 
centered around personal and broad social problems. Of the 
teacher’s role Mackenzie says: 

As has been inferred the role of the teacher in many classrooms 
visited was very different from what one might find in the average 
secondary school Instead of a purveyer of subject matter, the 
teacher was a guidance worker, carefully studying the needs of boys and 
girls and aiding to provide the experiences required for developing 
competency in democratic living.*- 

The description given is not that of a school with a traditional 
curriculum. Rather does it illustrate the possibility of giving 
students a better acquaintanceship with a student-minded 
teacher through longer daily contacts. 

Another condition makes difficult the teacher’s attempts to 
become a teacher-counselor. Minimum and uniform achieve¬ 
ment requirements in traditional subject matter cannot be 
defended in the light of the heterogeneous population which 
the secondary school now serves. If adequate longitudinal 
and cross-section case histories are kept for each pupil, the 
teacher has more than a fair idea as to how the student 
measures up to college preparatory standards. Some 
provision other than failing marks must be made for those 
pupils who do not possess sufficient "bookish” intelligence 
to master a subject under present teaching methods and 
materials. Adaptations of multiple-track methods offer a 
technique to provide for such students if the curriculum does 
not permit flexibility and range of content ^ The problem 
of what to do with this type of students is suggested by 
Lindquist: 

There are two kinds of failures First, there is the failure to achieve 
a task that has been arbitrarily set for one, in the planning of which 
one has had no part, to whose goal one has never given consent, the 

* Ibid , p. 351 

* Maguire, Edward Randall, The Group Study Plan A Teaching Tech¬ 
nique Based on Pupil Parhcipahon, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1928 
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purpose o£ which one does not understand. If the school sets such 
tasks, it is the school which fails, and not the child 

There is, on the other hand, the failure to accomplish a task that is 
within one’s powers, a task whose purpose one understands, and to 
whose goal one has given inner consent, a task in whose planning one 
has participated. The results of such failure should faU squarely upon 
one’s own shoulders ’■ 

Few modern teachers demand the discipline of former days 
But one stUl finds administrators who demand perfect order 
and “brown-study” attention. They fail to understand 
that an informal, workshop atmosphere for at least part of 
the classroom time can be fitted into the most formal of 
subjects with consequent increases in students’ learning. 

Another condition adding to the teacher-counselor’s 
difficulties is caused by the semester-credit system. State 
courses of study and college entrance requirements have 
saddled the secondary school with a curriculum which 
demands a specified number of hours of classroom instruction 
each week, extending over a period of one-half year, one year, 
or two years. Such an arrangement is administratively 
convenient, and the attendant bookkeeping is neat and 
orderly. The defense of the practice, however, stops at this 
point To be sure, time and credit units have helped 
standardize school offerings, but these units mean little unless 
we have some method by which we can equate the quality of 
teaching, ideational and attitudinal gains, improvement in 
factual information, and adjustment of pupils to the par¬ 
ticular school environment and form a judgment concerning 
the degree to which the final results meet the objectives set 
by the school. A statement by Marshall and Hahn raises 
some questions which need to be answered: 

Because of tradition and convenience, schools stiU work upon the 
basis that all pupils who start a course at a given time either reach a 

1 Lindquist, R D , “Essentials for a Secondary School,” A Challenge to 
Secondary Education, pp 140-141, D. Apple to n-Century Company, Inc, 
New York, 1935 
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goal or fail. By some magic formula this goal is reached in a certain 
number of days The extremely bright student and the passing, but 
duU, student have no ofidcial recognition m regard to differences in rate 
of progress Until schools are organized to allow each student to go 
at his optimum rate, regardless of time limits, it wiU be difficult to 
make allowances for individual differences. Just why it takes three 
years for aU students to complete senior high school, no one has ever 
bothered to explain ^ 

A practical method of meeting the objections to the semes¬ 
ter-time system involves organizing subject mattei in units 
and determining progress upon mastery of the units. In such 
a system it makes little difference whether a pupil completes 
a course three weeks in advance of the group or six weeks 
behind. When mastery of the course content, at a level 
in keeping with the abilities of the individual pupil, is 
complete, the bookkeeping proceduies can operate as before 
To fail a boy or girl because he is slow in learning is much like 
the experience of taking a class on a hike Those who reach 
the objective by noon are allowed to eat lunch and enjoy 
themselves. Those who are late because of sore feet, indiges¬ 
tion, or other causes are sent home and must attempt the 
trip again the next day, making certain that they reach the 
grounds by noon on the second trip 

Another equally unreasonable condition results from the 
practice of requiring all students to “serve time” in the 
classroom without regard for present accomplishment 
There are instances in many schools where boys and girls who 
write, read, and speak a foreign language are required to 
“serve time” m order to obtain book credit for skills they 
already possess Few schools will reduce time sentences on 
the basis of pretesting results. A student may demonstrate 
mastery of history beyond the 75th percentile of pupils 
completing the course and yet be forced to keep administra¬ 
tive records uniform by dawdling through the requisite 

‘ Marshall, J E , and M E, IIaun, An Explanation of the Student Per¬ 
sonnel Program, p 9, Central High School, St Paul, Minn (St Paul 
Department of Education Publication), September, 1937 
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dasswork. Under better educational conditions student- 
minded teachers can devise methods for motivating these 
students to explore unknown corners of a field of knowledge 
and thereby release them from boredom resulting from class 
routine with already familiar material. 

Although the teacher-counselor cannot discharge all per¬ 
sonnel functions, he should be familiar with the interpreta¬ 
tion and use of certain types of records Admitting the 
difficulty of knowing the 150 to 200 children who pass through 
the teacher’s hands each semester, we can still do more than 
is attempted at present A teacher should know the ability 
levels within each class and recognize as individuals those 
pupils who are found at both extremes of the academic curve 
Past scholastic record, scores on intelligence and achievement 
tests, weakness as disclosed by diagnostic tests, eye and ear 
defects, health handicaps—all should be understood in 
relationship to the student and the subject m which he is 
enrolled. The most rigid curriculum becomes more effective 
when used by teachers who utilize every opportunity to make 
their methods flexible and individualized. 

GKOTTP WOEKERS AND THE CUREICULUM 

Group activities, usually called extracurricular activities, 
are an added responsibility of the mstructional staff As has 
been indicated m the chapter concerned with these personnel 
workers, they participate in and supervise nonclassroom pupil 
experiences which do not receive recognition on traditional 
report cards Coordination of extracurricular activities with 
the personnel program of the school is a recent movement. 
By label these activities are outside the formal curriculum, 
and yet we recognize them as of primary importance in build¬ 
ing pupil and school morale and creating interests which 
influence classroom learning 

The progressive education movement utilizes the undeni¬ 
able motivating force of projects as a method to promote the 
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educative process. The extracurriculum of the traditional 
school becomes the curriculum of the ultramodern secondary- 
school The two chief criticisms of this coordination of the 
two learning situations are that such a program is suited best 
for elementary grades, and that such situations in secondary 
schools tend to be artificial and sometimes as meaningless to 
the student as the traditional subject matter methods are 
charged with being Inclusion of extracurricular experiences 
in the course of study has not been particularly widespread as 
yet Harap and Bayne report only 17 activity curriculums 
in 317 curriculums investigated, and of these 17, only 3 -were 
in secondary schools ^ 

Chief contributions of group activities to the curriculum 
should include 

I Pronsion for interesls not provided for m classrooms 

2. Remedial work with social and citizenship problems 

3. Supplementation of subject matter 

4 Motivation transferred to cunicular activities 

5 Tryout of ambitions in a real-hfe situation 

Extracun icular activities will contribute to personnel work 
only when the experiences are meaningful and interesting to 
the students taking part There is little need to specify 
that the person m charge of such activities must be more than 
a monitor or chaperon Often a project of questionable 
value in itself becomes worth while because of the teacher 
who sponsors it. 

PERSONNEL SPECIALISTS AND THE CLrRRICULUM 

The various personnel specialists are only indirectly con¬ 
nected with the curriculum. Doctors, dentists, psychiatrists, 
psychiatric social workers, psychologists, psychometrists, and 
school nurses are concerned with assisting individual pupils 
in order that they may profit from educational experiences 

‘ Joint Committee on Curriculum, The Changing Curriculum, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, Inc., New York, 1937 
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The clinical workers, as is true of counselors, are interested 
in the problems of individual pupils These specialists 
desire that the curriculum shall provide the best training and 
experience possible for youth, but their immediate concern 
is not with developing a new course of study. They are, of 
course, concerned with the methods used in any course of 
study Clinical workers must understand the curriculum 
because much of their effort is applied in preparing indi¬ 
viduals for the proper course of study Because of their 
point of view, however, secondary education would profit if 
these specialists were more widely involved in curriculum 
building and reorganization 

administrators and the CURRICUDirM 

Administrators determine the course of study, ^ Curricu¬ 
lum reorganization between 1920 and 1925 was a respon¬ 
sibility of administrators in 83 per cent of the schools 
Superintendents assumed this responsibility in 30 per cent 
of the schools and principals m 53 per cent. Teachers and 
other workers in education have played minor parts in 
curriculum making as compared to administrators and 
curriculum experts Nevertheless, in the final analysis it is 
the teacher who determines what is presented from day to day 
and the methods by which materials are presented. The 
administrator is a key person in making school offerings 
effective for pupils His importance is determined more by 
delegation of authority and attitude than upon active 
participation in counseling. 

The point of view of the administrator determines the 
scope and type of counseling permitted within the school’s 
curriculum If the administrator’s outlook is limited to 
vocational guidance, curriculums will not be supplemented 
by the services available to students in institutions with 

^ Caswell, Hollis L , and Doak S Campbell, CuTnctiluni DenelopmeiU , 
Chaps I-IV, American Book Company, New York, 1935. 
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comprehensive programs. Teachers and supervisors are 
governed, directly and indirectly, by the attitude of superiors 
If a principal makes the statement that no one can teach 
effectively while sitting down, his faculty will tend to stand 
If a superintendent does not believe in visual aids, there will 
be a tendency on the part of teachers to dispense with them 
If all pupils are made identical in abilities by administrative 
edict, individual differences will play a minor role in class¬ 
room teaching 

Examples of the importance of administrative viewpoint 
are plentiful In one large school system the administrative 
view was expressed that student failures could not exist 
Pupils could not fail, because a teacher was admitting 
incompetence when she gave the impossible grade. The 
result IS not difficult to foresee. In another large system a 
superintendent, with little understanding of personnel work, 
decided that all teachers weie qualihed counselors By a 
stroke of the pen he saved the taxpayers large sums of money 
and gave his school system some 2,000 “counselors,” By 
such viewpoints the administrator makes peisonnel work 
difficult and handicaps effective work with the curriculum. 

The administrator is responsible for the grading system in 
many schools Diploma awards and certification are closely 
related with the grading system and flexibility of the curricu¬ 
lum In view of this relationship, the administrator will 
facilitate the development of an effective personnel program 
through his efforts to improve methods of judging and measur¬ 
ing student’s achievement.* Tibbetts’s thirteen criteria of a 
reporting system raise fundamental questions about teachers’ 
marks. The relationship between these criteria and person¬ 
nel work is evident. The thirteen criteria are: (i) involves a 
minimum of clerical work, (2) is a system to which the 
community is educated; (3) promotes understanding between 

* CoRRE, Mary P , "An Adjusted Curriculum for the Dull-normal Pupil,” 
Occupaitons, October, 1938, 17 34-39 
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■the home and the school, (4) informs of progress—physical 
social, and mental, (s) expresses in simple terms the philoso¬ 
phy underlying service rendered by the schools, (6) includes 
adjustments to school life as well as school subjects, (7) sets 
up standards of value of work for its own sake rather than foi 
external rewards; (8) is suitable to the student’s age level 
(9) is understandable to the child, (10) includes objective and 
subjective material; (ii) facilitates early and proper adjust¬ 
ment of the child to his new situation, (12) considers the 
child as an individual as well as a member of the group; (13) 
indicates scholastic achievement, individual adjustment, and 
social growth ^ 

Personnel workers in secondary schools discover the cause 
of many students’ problems m the faulty grading system 
Administrators can aid in the elimination of certain problems 
and add to the effectiveness of the course of study by recogni¬ 
tion of the need for improvement of the grading system 

The flexibihty of the curriculum is largely an administra¬ 
tive responsibility From the personnel point of view, some 
rules were made to be broken, and the administrator can 
make his curriculum more flexible by permitting and even 
encouraging personnel workers to change the shape of the 
curriculum to fit individual cases An example of undesir¬ 
able inflexibility is the practice which permits a ninth-grade 
pupil to register for a program at the beginning of the school 
year and then refuses to permit changes in that program for 
any reason In certain schools a student is allowed, without 
counseling, to bind himself irrevocably for one year to some¬ 
thing he knows little about, as long as it is administratively 
convenient. This practice cannot be classed under the 
function of adjusting the school to individual differences. 
Flexibility of curriculum is important in all phases of the 
personnel program. Solutions to certain problems lie in the 

1 Tibbetts, Vinal H, “Determining the Character of a Reporhng Sys¬ 
tem,” Progressive Education, May, 1936 , 13 353 
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ability to use the curriculum in ways not contained in 
the legalized course of study Cases are encountered which 
could not possibly have been foreseen by the curriculum 
maker. 

The administrator employs and supervises the workers who 
make the curriculum functiorr in the Irves of students 
Standards of professronal training are slowly rising, and with 
the present oversupply of persons holdrng certificates, drs- 
crimination is possrble The currrculum can be only as 
effective as are the teachers who translate rt to the students 
More and more teachers are recerving graduate training in 
special fields which are essentral to a well-rounded educatronal 
program. English teachers may be trarned and used in pro¬ 
grams of remedral readrng Socral science and psychology 
majors often hold the key to courses in methods of learning. 
The majorrty of secondary schools wrll find rt necessary to 
have their faculty “double rn brass,” carryrng responsrbilrties 
for the curriculum, extracurricular activities, and counseling 
Administrators must keep in mrnd the necessrty of providrng 
competent personnel for the fmictions of all three types of 
activity The personnel program wrll supplement the 
course of study to the extent that qualrfied people are pro¬ 
vided to furnrslr such supplementation. 

SCHOOL COUNSELORS AND THE CURRICULUM 

The work of counselors will be drscussed rn Chap VIII. 
The function of these workers rncludes assrstrng with indr- 
vidual adjustments and assisting students in arrrving at 
decisions. For the most part they will be concerned wrth 
students who cannot be adequately dealt with through the 
course of study and whose problems are not necessarily of 
such a nature as to demand attention of the specialists. 
Flexibrlity of curriculums, richness of school and community 
resources will determine the effectiveness of the counselor’s 
use of the curriculum in aiding individual students 
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PERSONNEL WORKERS AND A NEW CURRICULUM 

Before attempting to forecast the direction in which 
curricular development will occur, it may be well to consider 
the future of personnel work itself The teachers whom we 
have called teacher-counselors have been so designated 
because of their emphasis upon student-centered teaching. 
Present agitation to raise standards in teacher-training 
institutions may well produce a new type of teacher who will 
perform many of the duties assigned to the instructional 
type of personnel worker When this point is reached, what 
IS now called group guidance and much that is orientation 
to new school situations will become instruction in a flexible 
curriculum The classroom curriculum will then be directed 
toward the same objective (well-rounded development of 
students) as is the personnel program. Teaching and 
counseling will then be accepted as two means to the same 
end The term counselor will, in all probability, be reserved 
to persons with professional training who meet weU-defined 
specifications as determined by state or national certification 
agencies. The counselors will find their work, as it now 
exists, divided between better-quahfied teachers and profes¬ 
sional counselors, leaving little room for those who are neither 
fish nor fowl ‘ 

Group workers may discover that much that is done in the 
extracurriculum today will be unnecessary tomorrow because 
of inclusion of these activities in the curriculum. Their 
specific duties will be part of tomorrow’s good teaching 
Group work will benefit directly with a rise of competence in 
the ranks of instructional workers 

Personnel specialists probably will be more in demand as 
the value of a complete personnel program becomes dear 

‘PaociOE, William Martin, ''The Role of the Counselor,” m TIr 
ClialUnge of Education by the Stanford University Education Faculty, pp 
3 S 7 “ 3 ® 7 , McGraw-Hdl Book Company, Inc , New York, 1937 
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Specialists will, in many parts of the country, find them¬ 
selves serving larger political units than the present city or 
school system. Counties and combinations of counties may 
find economy and efficiency in pooling the services of special¬ 
ists m “area clinics ” A trend may develop which will bring 
together the workers of present schools and community 
agencies. 

The curriculum will not necessarily go through a sudden, 
violent change. Trends are now apparent which indicate 
that emphasis upon college preparation will wane The 
junior college is taking over two years of the work now being 
done by colleges and universities. General and vocational 
curriculums wiU be needed for those students who will enter 
the vocations after graduation. These curriculums will 
require assistance in transferring into community life, and 
more instructional efforts will be devoted to core and life-area 
courses which combine materials from separate subjects. 
Such a curriculum development would demand more reliable 
methods in the distribution of pupils. For students who will 
need training in academic and professional specialization, 
early identification and counseling will be necessary. 

Community resources will be used as part of the course of 
study. Part-time school and part-time work may be 
increasingly popular Recreational and activity programs 
may become community projects for both adults and 
students and use both school and nonschool resources 

The need for nonprofessional training of students may be 
met by means of a curriculum much less standardized and 
more influenced by local conditions and needs Economy 
may dictate that these curriculums be offered in fewer centers 
with better facilities Funds now spent in many units could 
be reallocated to support students in a few central schools, 

The federal government may eventually go much further in 
equalizing educational opportunities, and thus exercise a 
standardizing influence upon certain phases of the curricu- 
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lum. This influence probably would take the form of ensur¬ 
ing certain common experiences for all students in some 
educational activities. Methods of teaching and specific 
content of courses would remain a local responsibility. 

The development of a nation-wide job-forecasting service 
and more adequate occupational information may profoundly 
influence vocational education and vocational guidance 
Present apprentice and trade-school practices may be 
absorbed or coordinated with the public-school system, in 
which case agreements with labor unions would need to be 
made. Proprietary schools, resident and correspondence, 
may be much more closely regulated by state departments of 
education to prevent exploitation of students and to ensure 
that each student’s educational experiences brought him to 
adulthood prepared to become economically self-supporting. 

SUMMARY 

We have discussed the classroom application of the curricu¬ 
lum in terms of personnel workers We have emphasized 
ways in which existing curriculums may be utilized by 
teachers to provide students with needed experiences The 
determination of the content of the curriculum is a responsi¬ 
bility of administrators. The day-to-day content of courses 
is a concern of teachers The development of indmduahzed 
methods of instruction involves the work of counselors and 
other personnel specialists. 

The objectives and issues of secondary education are, 
however, a concern of all educational workers. For this 
reason we discussed some of the current issues with special 
emphasis upon their implications for personnel work For 
example, separation of vocational and general education, 
differentiated curriculums versus a single course of study, 
length of student residence in secondary schools, and the 
function of schools in changing the social order have been 
considered with reference to the work of counselors 
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From the viewpoint of the personnel worker, the following 
phases of curriculum construction must be stressed the 
curriculum must be supplemented by defensible grading 
systems, differences in rate of learning must be recognized 
and evaluated, several methods of promotion and credit 
awarding must be provided, and more time must be provided 
for classroom and counseling relationships between students 
and counselors. These needed improvements are of equal 
importance to the content of the curriculum 

Some trends in education have significance for personnel 
work Attempts to equalize educational opportunities 
through functional curriculums offer increased possibilities 
for counseling students Governmental aids may provide 
better facilities for students now lost in a mass system of 
education or in underprivileged communities. Specialized 
vocational training may be provided through cooperation in 
larger political units Governmental regulations may in 
time curb the unethical practices of certain proprietary 
schools With the development of these significant changes 
in the school, personnel work may be freed from some of the 
restrictive conditions which prevent the individualization of 
mass education. Moicover, and of major importance, the 
classroom curriculum and personnel work will be directed 
toward the same objective of education Teaching and 
counseling will become supplementary rather than antagonis¬ 
tic methods of assisting students to develop maturity. 

Review and Discussion Questions 

I. What should be the content of a model curriculum? 

2 What methods and courses of information should be used in 
developing a curriculum? 

3 To what extent should faculty members, other than admims- 
trators, be included in curriculum planning and reorganization? 

4. What effect upon the outcomes of the curriculum has the school’s 
method of registration? 

5. What methods may be used by a teacher to minimize the effects 
on students of an inappropriate curriculum? 
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toward the same objective of education Teaching and 
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6. Should a counselor or a school psychologist criticize teaching 
methods which are causing a disproportionate number of student 
failures or other problems? 

7. What types of data should be collected to discover the outcomes 
of a school’s curriculum? 
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CHAPTER VI 


Personnel Work in the Classroom 

M uch controversy rages around the question of what part 
teachers should play in aiding pupils toward better 
adjustments At one extreme of this controversy we find 
those who contend that the teacher, because of his intimate 
contacts with students, is capable of performing all necessary 
personnel functions. At the other extreme stand the 
defenders of the specialist, who assume that lack of profes¬ 
sional training permanently bars a teacher from participation 
in personnel work. In spite of the great variety of personnel 
functions, these single-minded protagonists continue to 
describe the proverbial elephant in terms of single, isolated 
parts of the whole. Homeroom teachers, vocational coun- 
selois, school psychologists, remedial teachers, placement 
counselors, and classroom teachers—these have each been 
called Ihe personnel worker In ignorance of the variety of 
workers and functions necessary in a personnel program 
designed to aid the whole student, a single type of personnel 
work with a single technique is developed to assist all types 
of students with many kinds of problems A study of any 
one student will, in contrast, reveal that all types of workers 
are necessary m an adequate personnel program. 

This latter principle is basic to our discussion. In previous 
chapters we have outlined the functions of several types of 
personnel workers In the present chapter we give special 
attention to the personnel functions which teachers discharge 
in the classroom Our discussion will center around the use 
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of personnel techniques (i) in regular classes; (2) in the 
homeroom; and (3) in group guidance classes. In Chap. 
VIII we shall discuss the peisonnel duties of the teacher 
outside of his classroom instruction, that is, as a part-time 
counselor of students, using the method of personal inter¬ 
views rather than instructional methods in connection with 
the learning of subject matter. 

THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AS A 
PERSONNEL WORKER 

In cooperative human enterprise duties are delegated to 
those individuals who can best perform them Champions of 
the classroom teacher as a personnel worker have based their 
discussions on certain strengths inheient in the position of the 
teacher A review of these strengths will leveal the role of 
the teacher in a comprehensive personnel program. In 
Chap. VIII we shall discuss at length the personnel functions 
of teacher-counselois who, in addition to school counselors 
and school psychologists, advise students through the method 
of personal tnlervieivs. In this section we point out a few of 
the most important techniques used by teacheis to individ¬ 
ualize instruction as a part of regular classroom work. 

The classroom teacher, more than any other worker in 
secondary education, has an opporlumty to establish intimate 
contacts with students, a necessary condition in personnel 
work. Despite heavy class schedules and large pupil 
enrollments, students seek assistance from teachers with 
regard to personal problems.^ This opportunity for assisting 
students, however, is not open to teachers who lack per¬ 
sonalities which make students desire to consult with them. 
To grasp his opportunity for personnel work, the teacher 
must first be qualified by personality and training. The 
teacher who has established proper rapport with students will 

^ Shaw, Chaeles R, “Teacher-pupil Conferences—Purpose and Initia¬ 
tion,” The School Review, January, 1938, 46 37-43 
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be consulted in regard to problems other than those directly 
connected with subject matter. 

In many schools a practice is followed of assigning students 
to teachers who serve throughout the school year as program 
advisers. Where these advisers also teach their advisees in 
classes, they are able to utilize personal information, collected 
in advisory interviews, in adaptation of instruction to the 
learning problems of these same students Over the period 
of the student’s residence, this adviser collects a fund of 
information potentially useful to all personnel workers. 

The teacher’s usefulness, however, is not limited to serving 
as a program adviser. All teachers have unusual oppor¬ 
tunities to observe students in a variety of situations and 
under the conditions in which learning, social, and other 
problems occur. The development of the anecdotal method 
has placed a valuable tool in the hands of those teachers who 
desire to use their observations in the counseling of students. 
In a later chapter we shall describe in detail this anecdotal 
method; at this point let us mention some of its essential 
features to Ulustrate some of the classroom functions of 
teachers. 

At the present time these teachers are giving much more time to 
observing pupils’ conduct, recording these concrete observations m 
the form of anecdotes, and collating and mterpieting them periodi¬ 
cally, than they formerly gave to testing and exaimmng their pupils 
Although the writing of anecdotes was at first regarded as impossible 
and of doubtful value in guidance work, the great majority of the 
teachers are now enthusiastic about this aspect of their work, and 
regard it as an indispensable element in both their current teaching 
work and in their long-term guidance work, which now involves 
formulation and modification of individual goals—personal and social, 
as well as academic ^ 

Teachers who function as personnel workers in the class¬ 
room are not mere recorders of discipline infringements, but 

* Wood, Ben D , “The Major Strategy of Guidance," Educational Record, 
October, 1934, 13 419-444 
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are counselors who seek information which will aid students 
to understand themselves Isolated incidents of behavior 
are combined with other case data to give a complete picture 
of the student and his needs. Flashes of temper, social- 
mindedness, discourtesy, honesty, and other incidents of 
behavior are thus made meaningful when combined with 
information collected by other personnel workers. 

In addition to collecting important counseling information, 
the teacher performs other personnel functions Through 
his classroom relationships with students, the teacher sets the 
tone or morale of the school. Teachers may help students 
to develop desirable attitudes toward themselves and other 
persons All of us remember teachers whose competence,, 
together with cheerfulness, sympathy, and understanding, 
has made a lasting impression upon us. To persons such as 
these we took our troubles and asked for assistance. A school 
staffed with teachers of this type has an effective staff of per¬ 
sonnel workers able to perform some of the most important 
personnel functions. In many cases this type of counseling 
is sufficient, in other instances it is but one of a number of 
personnel methods to be used in counseling students. 

Over against these opportunities of the classroom teacher 
to serve as a personnel worker, we mus°t list some of the 
weaknesses of teachers. Some of these weaknesses are 
beyond the power of teachers to correct. For example, one 
cannot place all blame on teachers who have developed into 
efficient drill-masters, watchdogs of the curriculum These 
teachers may have had natural tendencies of this sort 
reinforced by the teaching they received in colleges of educa¬ 
tion Superintendents may have taught them to teach the 
formal curriculum in a rigid manner by means of power to 
withhold advancement unless all students measured up to an 
arbitrary standard. 

Whether we blame them or not, we must recognize that 
some teachers cannot become effective counselors because 
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of their teaching methods. Others are competent in filling 
pupils with the required amount of factual drill material but 
are not student-minded. Temperament interferes with 
personnel work in the case of other instructors, such teachers 
are not always amenable to constructive criticism.^ Perhaps 
only a small proportion of our present teaching staffs are 
qualified for counseling Such a condition will not be 
corrected until teachers’ colleges select trainees on the basis 
of personality as well as intelligence. Until such selection 
takes place, we cannot assume that a teacher’s certificate 
automatically qualifies a teacher for counseling duties. 

A further obstacle to counseling is found in the multi¬ 
tudinous duties heaped upon teachers. Meeting classes, 
preparing teaching materials, preparing and marking exami¬ 
nations, performing clerical tasks, and contributing numerous 
reports—all these duties often give the teacher a feeling that 
counseling activities are merely the assignment of another 
chore. If teachers are to become personnel workers, the 
school administrator must arrange sufficient time for them 
to do this work Eilective counseling cannot result from 
hurried and brief contacts sandwiched between a thousand 
and one other duties. 

Even if the teacher is qualified by his personality and 
makes time for counseling, he is severely handicapped by the 
lack of training m the techniques of the task Teacher¬ 
training institutions have been slow to meet the demand for 
persons well-grounded in the methods of personnel work 
Specialists of the clinical type obtain their training in profes¬ 
sional schools. But the teacher is usually forced to improvise 
his training. The majority of states in this country grant a 
teacher’s certificate on the basis of a four-year curriculum 
into which must be crowded a teaching major and minor in 
addition to courses in teaching techniques. The trend of 

^ Beyakt, Roy C, “Pupil Rutmgs of Secondary-school Teachers," The 
School Remew, May, 1938, 46.3S7~367 
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requiring a fifth, year of preparation for certifi.cation may in 
time correct teachers’ lack of training in student person¬ 
nel work At the present time all schools may, through 
"in-service” training, help to bridge the gap between 
counseling opportunity and preparation In a later chapter 
we shall discuss methods of in-service training 

An old, but not yet outmoded, concept of discipline has 
also made it difficult for some teachers to counsel students in 
the classroom. Administrators who demand that teachers 
use the mailed fist to keep restless youngsters in unnatural 
order, erect a barrier difficult to surmount in searching for a 
common ground of sympathetic understanding Discipline 
of this t3rpe is definitely not a pait of personnel work. 

Still another obstacle to efforts designed to persuade the 
teacher to become a personnel worker lies in his tendency to 
"let George do it ” In personnel programs which make use 
of the specialist in varying capacities, classroom teachers 
may conclude that counsehng is the sole responsibility of 
these specialists. This false conclusion often arises quite as 
much from the specialist’s desire to safeguard his preroga¬ 
tives as from the teacher’s laziness oi indiffeience. Since the 
teacher is usually untrained to understand and perform his 
personnel functions, a necessary duty of the specialists is that 
of developing proper attitudes in the teacher, as well as 
demonstrating concretely what functions the teacher can 
perform. 

Still another handicap of teachers as personnel workers lies 
in the recency of development of their concept of the student 
personnel program m education. 

Techniques of Instruction.—What can the personnel- 
minded teacher do in the classroom to help students learn and 
develop? Five techniques can be used as a part of instruc¬ 
tion, they are. (i) individualization; (2) motivation, (3) 
prevention of disciplinary problems; (4) orientation; and 
(s) remedial instruction. 
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Individualizaiiott of instruction does not mean that each 
student is taught each subject separately by a teacher. 
Group instruction proves effective for a large number of the 
students in any class, provided that the teacher makes reason¬ 
able efforts to relate his materials of instruction to the wide 
range of differences in interests and abilities. If, however, 
the methods of individualization are ineffective and some 
students do not learn, then other techniques must be 
employed, such as individual counseling and remedial teach¬ 
ing. In a sense, therefore, individualization of instruction is 
an attempt to deal with the individual student in the class¬ 
room group, whereas counseling and remediation are methods 
used with individual students in the one-to-one personal 
interview. The phrase, individualization of instruction, does 
not, therefore, refer to individual students but rather to 
methods which are less mass-minded than are the traditional 
and formal lecture-recitation techniques. 

Individualization requires that the instructor know the 
students as well as the materials to be taught. The teacher 
needs to know more about some students than about others. 
For some, relatively little need be known by the teacher, but 
in other cases the teacher must turn to the specialist for an 
intensive and comprehensive case study before attempting 
to teach the student. No general rule can be set down as to 
how much the teacher should know-about each student It is 
safe to state, however, that at present most teachers know 
too little about their students Such a state of affairs is not 
likely to be corrected by insisting that each teacher must 
become qualified to serve as a psychiatrist and psychologist 
for each of his students. Rather, what we should do is to 
persuade teachers to learn as much as they can of students 
from classroom observations and relationships. If the 
resulting information proves to be insuf&cient to understand 
and instruct a particular student, then the teacher must seek 
the assistance of counselors and other specialists. In other 
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words, when a teacher has a student with whom he “just 
can’t seem to get anywhere,” he should not ascribe the 
difficulty to innate perversity on the part of the student, but 
he should seek use of the results of an expert and thorough 
diagnosis by a competent counselor. This latter step may 
not be necessary in the case of most students, provided that 
the classroom teacher has become informed and skilled in the 
use of some of the simpler methods of counseling. Probably 
these simpler methods, described in Chaps. VII and VIII, 
should be used by teachers in the case of all students 
within the limitations of teaching load and other local 
conditions. 

We shall briefly discuss several methods used to individ¬ 
ualize instruction in the classroom. Multiple-track classes 
are in reality relatively homogeneous groupings of students 
either in terms of general ability and achievement in all 
subjects or in terms of achievement in any single subject. 
An example of the first type of grouping is found in the 
common practice of segregating students with low I Q.’s in 
special classes. Corre describes such a plan for dull-normal 
students.^ The second type of grouping is found in the 
practice of organizing a special class for students who 
possess sufficient general ability but who are below standard 
in English, mathematics, or any other subject. Special 
remedial classes in reading also illustrate this type of homo¬ 
genous grouping which provides special instruction for a 
narrower range of talent and achievement than is represented 
in a regular class Both plans of grouping may be effective 
for many students, but neither plan actually reaches every 
student. Additional instructional methods must be used in 
the case of many students. 

The problem method of individualized instruction is an 
adaptation of the unit plan which centers instruction about 

. ^ CoKRE, Mary P., “An Adjusted Curriculum for the Dull-normal Pupils,” 

Occupations, October, 1938, 17 34-39 
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life situations.'- Real problems are studied in relation 
to students’ experiences. Essentially this method is an 
attempt to teach students in terms of the examples and 
materials which are near at hand Theories and principles 
are learned through the medium of firsthand experiences from 
the students’ lives and not merely by memorization of text¬ 
book points 

Closely related to the problem method of instruction is the 
project technique ^ Projects are classified into four types, 
objective, aesthetic, problem, and skill ® An appraisal of the 
project method reveals these strengths stress upon purpose 
in learning, motivation through natural interests, use of 
experiences, opportunity for creativeness, recognition of 
individual differences, and elimination of useless materials 
from the curriculum. Criticisms of the method have been 
chaos in the work of the school, wide gaps in content, lost 
motion, few teachers capable of effective use, and "sugar- 
coated” technique. Like other plans of individualization its 
success depends upon the way in which it is applied and the 
situations m which it is applied 

A school-wide system of individualization is exemplified m 
the Winnetka schools'* where each student is encouraged to 
learn at his own pace. A balance is maintained between 
common essentials and group and creative activities The 
major emphasis is placed upon the learning and adjustment 
problems of each student, and teachers supplement their 
group methods by whatever is necessary to the encourage¬ 
ment and development of each student 

Another system of individualized instruction is found in the 
Dalton plan developed by Parkhurst in the Dalton, Mass., 

1 Douglass, Haul R , Modern Methods in High School Teaching, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, 1926 

“Dmstattd, R G, Secondary School Teaching, pp. 153-157, Gum and 
Company, Boston, 1937 

® Hosic, James F , and Saha E Chase, Brief Guide to the Project Method, 
Chap VIII, World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N Y, 1924 

♦Washburne, Caeleton, Adjusting the School to the Child, World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N Y , 1932 
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high school.^ Essentially this is a laboratory method 
involving a wide use of the contract. 

Umstattd recommends another plan of individualization 
of instruction ^ This is the group-study plan, a combination 
of the contract and multiple-track techniques. Homo¬ 
geneous grouping within a heterogeneous group, in the same 
classroom, under the same teacher, at the same time, is the 
method used. This plan may be used m schools too small 
to allow for homogeneous grouping and in large schools 
where certain classes enroll too few students for sectioning. 

Motivation' —More than individualization of instruction 
through use of the above methods is necessary in the dis¬ 
charge of personnel functions in the classroom The 
teacher must seek to create a desire to learn if instruction is 
to be effective. A teacher, wise in the mores of secondary 
education, once said there are no boring subjects, only 
tiresome teachers “Every few centuries some educator 
like Plato or Pestalozzi discovers the principle that one 
learns better when one is interested than when one is not. 
Sensitive teacheis rediscover it every day A teacher 
with an engaging personality, an understanding of adoles¬ 
cents, a thorough grounding in her subject matter, and a 
stimulating viewpoint can make the classroom a place 
where students want to come The instructor who pos¬ 
sesses these qualifications can stimulate students, not 
necessarily to become great scholars, but to make the school 
years meaningful and helpful in later life situations 

The traditional lesson planning of teachers can become an 
effective way of deadening students’ desire to learn. Hour 
by hour, day by day, and week by week, the old system of 
lesson planning enumerated pages from textbooks. Pupils 
painfully masticated printed pages and reproduced what 

* Pahkhurst, Helen, Education on the Dalton Plan, E P Dutton & Co , 
Inc, New York, 1930 

“Umstattd, op at, pp lOg-iyi 

“Simon, Henry W , Preface to Teaching, pp 106-107, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1938 
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they could upon the pages of closely policed examinations 
This method of regimenting learning made it difficult for 
the student to get any intrinsic satisfaction from his attempts 
to learn. If he achieved extrinsic satisfactions, he became 
motivated, if he received failing marks, there remained no 
incentives to direct his efforts. 

Closely related to the motivational responsibility of 
teachers is the function of discipline In the past many per¬ 
sonnel workers concentrated their efforts upon the relatively 
few students who were seriously maladjusted. Today we 
emphasize the necessity of prevention and in this program 
every classroom teacher plays a significant role. Many 
serious problems of maladjustment may never occur if the 
classroom teacher assumes responsibility for the following 
modern disciplinary functions • 

I Establishing and mamtaming favorable study conditions free 
from distractions and misbehavior 

2. Establishing and maintaining respect for authority within the 
school 

3. Developing in students ideals, interests, habits, and skills making 
for self-government and good citizenship ' 

If discipline is defined in its older sense of order through 
reward and punishment, it is not a personnel function of the 
teacher But if we recognize that behavior problems are 
symptoms of emotional and social maladjustments, and if we 
teach so that the student will attain emotional maturity 
through performing interesting and satisfying acts—then 
discipline becomes a normal phase of instruction. Of 
course, even the best of classroom instruction may not com¬ 
pensate for serious home and community conditions causing 
behavior maladjustments. In such cases the teacher must 
ask for supplementary assistance from counselors and 
psychiatrists. 

1 Dougiass, Ham. R , Orgamzahon and Admtntstratton of Secondary 
Schools, pp. 267-287, Ginn and Company, Boston, 193a 
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Another personnel responsibility of classroom teachers is 
the orientation of new students Students need to be oriented 
to a new subject or unit of a subject The teacher who 
begins a course with the announcement of the textbook and 
the number of pages to be read before the next day and then 
plunges into a lecture, has lost an opportunity to do per¬ 
sonnel work Students are enrolled in any one class for a 
number of different reasons. Some have come because the 
subject follows a sequence they are taking for no known 
reason Others are sincerely interested and need little 
orientation. A few are in the class because their friends like 
the teacher or the subject. In some cases students are 
present because a program adviser enrolled them for some 
unexplained reason. For these and other reasons students 
need to be given an introduction to the subject, they need 
to be told what it is and why it is worth taking Enthu¬ 
siasm should be aroused, rather than administering it as so 
much bitter medicine in the hope that eventually it will have 
a salutary effect This initiation, on both a group and 
individual basis, is a personnel function of the teacher which 
we may call orientation. 

Another type of orientation is concerned with the student’s 
educational and vocational problems. When students enroll 
in high school, they need assistance in choosing a course of 
study and an occupational goal In many schools regular 
classes, variously called vocations, occupations, or vocational 
civics, are taught. In a following section of this chapter 
these group guidance classes will be discussed. The orien¬ 
tation referred to in the present section should take place 
in every class. For example, an English teacher may 
emphasize the importance of spelling in stenography and a 
number of other types of work Teachers of automechanics 
are able to point out direct relationships between the subject 
matter and job opportunities and practice. Teachers of 
social science may illustrate the relationships between the 
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study of local, state, and national economic conditions and 
the problems of choosing an occupation and securing employ¬ 
ment In almost all subjects, the classroom teacher can 
and should orient the students to the broader aspects of the 
subject matter they are learning 

The last personnel function of classroom teachers we shall 
discuss in this section is remedial instruction. Almost any 
instructional responsibility of the classroom teacher, if 
applied to extreme instances, becomes the function of a 
specialist This is particularly true of the remedial aspects 
of teaching. One undesirable aspect of remediation should 
be mentioned. As educators accept increased respon¬ 
sibilities for adaptation to individual differences and for the 
specific needs of individual students, classroom teachers 
are assigned new duties to perform. This trend is true not 
only of counseling, as we stated above, but also of remedial 
instruction. Brueckner points out this trend in the follow¬ 
ing quotation' 

The rapid development of these special agencies that deal with 
aspects of growth formerly given httle consideration by the school 
shows the extent to which the school is assuming some responsibihty 
for the correction of maladjustments of all kinds that interfere with 
the optimal growth of all learners AU these agencies require the 
services of persons with special types of training, some of them of a 
highly technical lund In schools where these agencies are lacking the 
teacher must assume responsibility of dealing with the conditions ^ (Ital¬ 
ics not in original) 

In similar manner Travis assigns technical responsibilities 
to the teacher with respect to remediation of speech dis¬ 
abilities. 

Before everything else the teacher should know something of the 
child’s familial stock and of his early development Among the cir¬ 
cumstances to be inquired about m the child’s family stock are speech 

1 Beijeckner, Leo J , Educational Diagnosis, pp 3-4, Introduction to the 
Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of h'Hucation, 
Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill, 1935 
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defects, mental deficiency, nervous and mental disorders, condition 
of the mother during prenatal life of the child, age of onset of talking 
and walking, emotional reactions, and progress in school Also the 
soaal, economic, and racial environment of the child should be eval¬ 
uated. . . . The teacher is not expected to be able to make physical 
diagnosis, but she should be able to appreciate the findings of the 
physician and to recognize certain symptoms in order to refer certain 
children to him 

. Further, she should appreciate the meaning of deformities, 
asymmetries, and stigmata The function of the particular structures 
should be carefully noted for possible deviations from the normal 
The teacher will be interested particularly in muscular weakness and 
paralyses, choreoid and athetoid movements and tremors '■ 

Such remedial functions added to lesson preparation, 
student conferences, extracurricular responsibilities, exami¬ 
nation making and scoring, and the many other duties 
appear to be an unreasonable professional load to expect of 
teachers unless they have received more training than is 
now required in most states. 

There are, however, many remedial functions which 
teachers can and should perform We shall mention a few 
of these responsibilities. For example, in most classes 
teachers discover a wide range in speed and comprehension 
of reading materials Something must be done by the ' 
teacher if learning is not to be prevented by serious reading 
handicaps. Much interest has been shown by teachers in 
methods of diagnosis and remediation of these disabilities, 
especially the possibility of improving reading through group 
instruction Under some conditions group techniques have 
proved to be valuable and teachers may make effective use 
of these methods * 

'Travis, Lee Edward, "Diagnosis in Speech,” Educahonal Diagnosis, 
Chap 19, pp 402-403, Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 

111. 1935 

^Bennett, A, "Remedial Instruction in Reading in Secondary School," 
Yearbook 1937, pp, 42-47, New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education, New York, 1937. 
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In addition to group methods of remediation, many 
teachers are responsible for tutoring individual students. 
This tutoring may be needed with respect to a specific 
deficiency caused by poor background, poor study habits, 
long absence from the classroom, physical conditions, or 
other reasons. 

In large school systems special classes, under the direction 
of specialists, are formed for students with common problems 
needing remedial assistance In small schools the number 
of students who are blind or partially blind, deaf or hard of 
hearing, or defective in speech is so small that the com¬ 
munity cannot afford special classes or teachers Under 
these circumstances makeshift remediation is the only method 
to be used. Special programs of remedial instruction through 
classes are needed for: (i) students with defects in sight; (2) 
those with physical disabilities; (3) the deaf and hard of hear¬ 
ing, (4) the mentally retarded, and (s) students with speech 
defects 

In every classroom, however, the teacher will discover sim¬ 
pler problems needing remedial assistance. These include 
the normal difficulties of learning. Through an analysis 
of written examinations and oral recitation, the teacher 
may learn the nature of the materials proving difficult for 
the student to learn. By means of individual and tutorial 
instruction these learning difficulties are often corrected 
without much extra effort. In other cases analysis of learn¬ 
ing errors proves to be a superficial diagnosis, and the teacher 
must refer the student to a clinical psychologist for more 
technical diagnosis and remediation. 

We have discussed in this section the personnel functions 
and techniques of the classroom teacher. These were 
directly related to instruction and as such are not usually 
considered as part of the personnel program. But we include 
them here because they illustrate the fact that the classroom 
teacher can be a personnel worker by performing his teaching 
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duties. By individualizing and personalizing instruction, 
the teacher is in reality performing his part of the school’s 
program of assisting students to develop their capabilities 
For many classroom teachers these will be the only personnel 
functions discharged Other teachers will, in addition, per¬ 
form counseling functions described in Chap VIII. Still 
other teachers will serve as personnel workers in the home¬ 
room and m group guidance classes. We turn now to a dis¬ 
cussion of these two additional personnel functions involving 
the use of instructional techniques. 

THE HOMEROOM TEACHER 

The homeroom teacher is assigned various duties in dif¬ 
ferent schools. In general these duties may be classified 
under seven heads; (i) discipline and social conduct; (2) 
special activities; (3) guidance; (4) administrative (e g 
attendance records), (5) school spirit and activities; (6) 
civic training, and (7) methods of studying.^ Our interest 
lies in those phases of the homeroom which are directly 
related to the personnel program. 

We find wide differences of opinion concerning the value 
of the homeroom for personnel work. For example, Doug¬ 
lass says: 

Except in those schools in which there are competent and forceful 
head counselors or chief advisers with the authority and the time to 
direct the activities of the advisers, the homeroom, or group, advisory 
organization has rarely been very successful as an instrument for 
guidance.® 

Umstattd takes a somewhat more optimistic view in 
placing the success or failure of the homeroom program on 
the shoulders of the individual homeroom teacher. 

1 Kejatjvbr, Grayson N , and Robert E. Scott, “The Homeroom m the 
Administration of Secondary Schools,” Teachers College Record, April, 1930, 
31 624-641. 

* Douglass, op cil, p 193 
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Tlie number and the kind of needs which are discovered and met by 
the homeroom adviser depend upon the enthusiasm and sincerity of the 
teacher as well as upon his experience and technical skill in guidance 
Some advisers in poorly organized schools may be satisfied with a 
perfunctory roil call each morning Others will be content with 
nothing less than systematic diagnosis and thorough treatment of the 
personal, educational, and social needs of each pupil in their groups ^ 

Contrary to general impression, the homeroom did not 
originate as a personnel activity.* The origin of the home¬ 
room is found in the abandonment of the old, one-teacher 
school. Large schools, with many departments and teachers 
within departments, required a means of dealing with routine 
matters of population statistics and attendance records. 
The homeroom as an agency for guidance activities origi¬ 
nated at a later date than the homeroom as a branch of 
administration At present the number of nonguidance 
activities in the homeroom are greater than the guidance 
activities in a ratio of between two and three to one * 

In performing personnel functions the homeroom teacher 
faces conditions and difficulties similar to those discussed in 
the previous section on classroom teachers Some of these 
difficulties may be avoided if the administrator selects his 
best teachers for homeroom duties. If the homeroom 
teacher is to function as a personnel worker, with greater 
responsibilities than the classroom teacher, time must be 
allotted for the performance of these extra tasks The 
usual period of fifteen to forty minutes, two or three times a 
week, is not sufficient for an adviser to meet more than a 
few of the counseling needs of students 

Douglass states four conditions which must exist if the 
homeroom teacher is to be successful in an advisory 
capacity: 

' Umstattd, op cii , p 4.13 

2 Koos, Leonasd V , and Grayson N Kefacver, Outdance tn Secondary 
Schools, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933 
’ Ibid , p 548 
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1. The adviser must be one who by training, personality, and 
interest is fitted to render an adviser’s services 

2. Time and opportunity should be provided for conferences between 
the adviser and each pupil assigned to him 

3. The advisers must be furnished with adequate case data 

4. Advisers must be trained not to neglect the advisory activities in 
favor of routine activities ‘ 

Frequently homeroom advisers are forced into a situation 
for which they have little liking and are burdened with 
responsibilities beyond their training The homeroom 
program has possibilities of being an effective pait of the 
personnel piogram, but at present no school has succeeded 
in establishing it as a valid substitute for trained counselors 
In schools with efficient classroom teachers, trained coun¬ 
selors, and group guidance classes, the homeroom appears to 
add but little to the personnel program. 

GROUP GUIDANCE CLASSES 

Classroom guidance, by means of instruction in special 
subject matter not included in regular classes, includes three 
types 

1 Regular courses in commumty civics, occupations, safety educa¬ 
tion, and practical psychology, taught as regular subjects and carrying 
credit as academic subjects In some schools these subjects have 
become part of the regular and official cuinculum, in other schools 
such classes are still part of the exLracuriiculum 

2 Homeroom programs which are planned, year by year, to meet 
group needs of a certain age or grade Ordinarily these courses are 
taught by homeroom teachers two or three days each week and do not 
always carry scholastic credit 

3 Units of work included in the academic subjects for the purpose of 
discussing social or individual problems and in order to build desirable 
student attitudes 

The most common of the group guidance courses deals 
with occupational information As early as 1917 Brewer 

' Douglass, op . oil , pp 194-196 
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advocated this method of vocational guidance.^ This 
course is most commonly taught in the junior high school but 
is sometimes included in the curriculum of senior high 
schools ^ 

Lane lists the following objectives of this course; educa¬ 
tional guidance, occupational orientation, and an under¬ 
standing of the work which people do The value of the 
course for vocational guidance is difficult to defend since 
aptitudes, abilities, and valid interest patterns are not easily 
discoverable merely by reading books about jobs ® 

Through group guidance courses, other teaching materials 
have been added to the curriculum Psychology is becom¬ 
ing increasingly popular with the advent of books which 
emphasize the practical psychology of living/ The impor¬ 
tance of understanding human beings and why they are what 
they are is self-evident. New social science courses con¬ 
tribute to better adjustment in social situations and may be 
important in the prevention of delinquency and other types 
of maladjustments. Courses in automobile driving, safety 
in the home, prevention of accidents, and traffic regulation 
are being taught All of these courses are attempts of the 
school to assist students through the medium of classroom 
instruction in new courses. All classes provide some oppor¬ 
tunity for group guidance, but the above types include new 
and important materials of instruction In time these 
courses will become integrated with the regular courses and 
perhaps cease to be part of the personnel program. 

In some school systems the above types of new subject 
matter are included in the program of homeroom instruc- 

'■ Brewer, John M , “ Vocational Guidance through the Life-career Class,” 
School and Society, November lo, 1917, 6 S 4 I-S 4 S 

’ Koos and Kepauver, op cit, pp 71-72 

®Lane, May Rogers, Manual to Accompany Vocations in Industry, p 7, 
International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pa , 1929 

■* Powers, Francis F , T R McConneii,, 'William: Clark Trow, 
Bruce J. Moore, and Charles E Skinner, Psychology m Everyday Living, 
D C Heath & Company, Boston, 1938 
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tion. Thus we find homeroom plans which call for social 
guidance in the seventh grade and emphasize the impor¬ 
tance of good behavior, politeness, and social usage. In the 
eighth grade the program may be devoted to a study of com¬ 
munity civics, and at the ninth-grade level vocational orien¬ 
tation may be adopted as the chief theme Because of lack 
of time, these new materials are not dealt with as extensively 
as in group guidance classes. The extent to which desirable 
behavior results from this instruction will depend upon the 
teacher, the care with which the progiam is planned, and the 
number of common problems among students. 

Group guidance materials of the type listed above are 
sometimes included in the traditional subject matter classes. 
Thus units in safety education may be introduced in civics 
classes. Vocational and econonuc materials are sometimes 
included in science classes. Educational and occupational 
information may be included in community courses. Psy¬ 
chology and sociology may also become a part of classes in 
civics. 

As more of group guidance materials are incorporated into 
regular classes, the term group guidance may disappear. 
Personnel workers look forward to an educational millenium 
wherein the instructional program of the school is more 
nearly oriented to the problems of students At such a 
time the distinction between counseling and instruction will 
have become clearer as will also the supplementary rela¬ 
tionship between group techniques in the classroom and 
individualized methods in the face-to-face interview. 

SUMMARY 

In a number of respects classroom and homeroom teachers 
may be included in the ranks of personnel workers. Teachers 
can perform personnel functions because of their intimate 
relations with pupils, opportunity for observation, leader¬ 
ship in developing school morale, accessibility to students, 
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and the fact that actual application of counselors’ recom¬ 
mendations falls upon the teachers. The weaknesses of 
classroom teachers as personnel workers lie in the fact that 
their training and instructional methods are often not 
adequate to deal with students’ personal problems. 

The teacher functions as a personnel worker in several 
ways He individualizes classroom instruction, creates in 
students a desire to learn, and helps students to learn new 
materials of a group guidance type. 

In some schools specific problems of subject matter 
deficiencies are dealt with by remedial teachers with profes¬ 
sional training The greatest recent interest has been in 
the field of remedial reading Subject matter deficiencies 
have been attacked through special remedial classes, how-to- 
study classes, drill sections, and tutorial instruction Spe¬ 
cial teachers are employed to deal with handicapped pupils. 
Sight-saving classes and classes for subnormals, crippled 
children, and hard-of-hearing cases are examples of the 
various attempts to individualize instruction through special 
classes. 

Teachers also perform personnel functions by teaching 
group guidance and homeroom classes which include mate¬ 
rials and content of direct assistance to students in making 
personal, emotional, and vocational adjustments. As 
teachers become more proficient m the individualization of 
education, this area of group guidance may cease to be the 
special concern of personnel workers and become an integial 
part of the regular instructional program of the school. 

Review and Discussion Questions 

1. What counseling activities can the teacher carry on as part of 
instructional duties? 

2. What types of student problems should the teacher refer to 
counsehng specialists? 

3 Discuss the topic, “All teachers should be counselors ” 

4 What personality traits should classroom teachers possess m 
order to be efiective personnel workers? 
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5 What suggestions can you make in regard to the training of 
teachers as personnel workers by teacher-training institutions? 

6. What specific counseling results may be expected from the 
homeroom? 

7 List a number of methods of individualizing instruction in 
classes with from 35 to 40 students? 

8 Outline the orientation functions of the classroom teacher 

g What are the most common problems of remediation which occur 
in the classroom? 

10 What student maladjustments may be treated through remedial 
instruction and special classes? 

ri What are the chief differences between group guidance and 
subject matter instruction? 

12 What IS the difference between group guidance classes and group 
activities? 
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Collecting Information for Counseling 

C OUNSELING cannot be effective unless the counselor is 
well informed about (i) the characteristics and poten- 
tiahties of the student, and (2) the influences and resources 
of school, home, and community in which the student’s 
problems arise and in which he must make his adjustments 
This means that the counselor must collect and interpret 
many facts before he is prepared to assist the students 
Just as a teacher must prepare for his classwork, the counselor 
must prepare for his interview with students, in which he 
performs the counseling equivalent of instruction Pre¬ 
paratory to interviewing students, the counselor must 
collect, review, and interpret (tentatively) information about 
the student and his total environment. This is the process of 
analysis which precedes the diagnosis or interpretation of the 
student’s problems and potentialities. In this chapter we 
shall describe several important methods of analyzing or 
collecting information for counseling, 

The Case Study.®—The process of collecting information 
about the student and his community is called the making of 
a case study, a term borrowed from social case work. This 
case study represents a complete description of the student 

iPROCios, WitLiAM Martin, “The Role of the Counselor,” in The 
Challenge of Mucahon by the Stanford University Education Faculty, Chap 
XXIII, p 358, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New York, 1937 
’Strang, Rvth, Counseling Technus m College and Secondary School, 
Chap III, Harper & Brothers, New York, 1937 
Teaxier, Arthur E , Case Study Procedures in Guidance, Educational 
Records Bureau, New York, 1937 (mimeographed) 

Jones, Edward S , “Case Studies in Pupil Personnel Guidance and Coun¬ 
seling,” Rmeuf of EducaHmai Research, April, 1939, 9 209-212 
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at present and a summary of the significant and relevant 
facts from his developmental and changing behavior and 
achievement of the past. As we shall see, many persons 
cooperate in the making of a complete and exhaustive case 
study—counselor, classroom teachers, homeroom teacher, 
school nurse, social workers, and others At the present 
time, however, few such complete case studies are made 
except for “problem cases.” For other students the coun¬ 
selor collects incomplete information as a basis for counseling. 
In an ideal school system an extensive and up-to-date case 
history would be made for every student Since such a 
Utopia is as yet in the future, the counselor must collect 
as much information as is readily available and hope that it is 
adequate for assisting students Fortunately that available 
amount is adequate for many of the problems of youth 
If simple data and techniques prove to be inadequate, then 
more complete information must be collected and used. 

One more point must be made concerning the making of 
the case study. The data for this case study are to be found 
in many sources, and many persons must cooperate in col¬ 
lecting them But one person alone, the counselor, must 
assume responsibility for interviewing the student and assist¬ 
ing him This coordination and personal use of core data 
is one of the unique functions of the counselor. Counseling 
of the type discussed in this section can be performed only 
when there is a personal relationship between two persons. 
Students cannot be counseled in a goldfish bowl. Equally 
germane to the counselor’s coordinating function is the fact 
that a student cannot achieve self-understanding and work 
out a balanced solution to his problems if he is assisted in 
piecemeal fashion by a number of independent personnel 
workers. The counselor must, therefore, correlate and 
integrate all information collected from other personnel 
workers and use that information in private interviews with 
the student Such interviews must be conducted in a 
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private office, reasonably free from distracting interruptions 
and with no third party present.* 

As we have said, at present counselors cannot hope to 
make complete case studies of every student. But, what¬ 
ever the pressing or immediate problem of the student, the 
counselor should seek to collect information of the following 
types. 

I. Relationships with and attitudes toward all members of the 
family and other nonschool individuals with whom the student comes 
into contact, community activities, signilicant changes and tendencies 
in social and emotional development in the family situation 

2 Social, personal, and emotional relationships with teachers and 
with other students, participation m school activities and social 
affairs, and satisfaction with and attitude toward this participation, 
significant tendencies revealed over a period of years 

3 Moral and religious practices, beliefs, and attitudes, philosophy 
of life, changes in these behefs and attitudes 

4. Educational and vocational ambitions and goals, and changes in 
these goals 

5 Aptitudes, interests, and work experiences 

6 Progress in school work, and changing or constant attitudes 
toward and interest m this progress 

7 His present health status and developmental record of physical 
and health and recreational habits and interests 

In seeking for information of the above types, tbe coun¬ 
selor uses certain tools, techniques, and resources These we 
shall discuss briefly and in a nontechnical manner, placing 
special emphasis upon the practical aspects of the coun¬ 
selor’s use of these tools and techniques. For more technical 
discussions the reader is referred elsewhere ^ 

1 Bingham, Walter V , and Bruce V Moore, Sow to Intermow, rev , 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1934 

* Paterson, Donald G., Gwendolyn G Paterson, and Edmund G 
Williamson, Student Guidance Techniques, McGraw-PIill Book Company, 
Inc , New York, 1938 

Ruch, Giles M , and David Segel, Minimum Essentials of the Indmdual 
Inventory in Guidance, U S Office of Education, Occupational Information 
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IwrORMATION AVAILABLE IN THE SCHOOL 

Many types of data for counseling are to be found in every 
school Although larger schools with organized personnel 
programs provide more information, nevertheless counselors 
in small high schools have much information at hand if they 
wiU but collect it The absence of a complicated system of 
filing cabinets and office clerks is not a legitimate excuse for 
attempting to counsel with too little information collected 
before the interview. 

Counseling data available in the school include the follow¬ 
ing teachers’ marks and promotion records, reports of 
teachers’ observations of classroom behavior, records of par¬ 
ticipation in school activities, reports by teachers and 
administrators of citizenship behavior in the school. We 
gfiall discuss these data briefly from the standpoint of the 
counselor who needs to have them available before inter¬ 
viewing a student. 

School Marks.—An inspection of school grades may 
reveal the locus of the student’s problems in a particular 
class or in a type of subject matter, such as mathematics 
Moreover, significant and diagnostic tendencies with respect 
to emotional adjustments, scholastic motivational interests, 
and indications of aptitude may be revealed by a study of 
trends or consistencies in the grade record of a student. Not 
merely the present grades but the record of previous achieve¬ 
ment should be studied. Obviously, students may them¬ 
selves report orally to the counselor this grade record. 
Nevertheless, it is necessary that the counselor check for 
himself since students frequently make inaccurate reports 
of marks. 

and Guidance Service, Washington, DC, 1939 

Strang, Ruth, Counsehng Technics vn College md Secondary School, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 193! 

Williamson, E G , How to Counsel Students, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc, New York, 1939 
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Every school maintains a record of the final marks assigned 
to each student in each class. In the absence of information 
to the contrary, the counselor must assume that each mark 
represents the teacher’s best judgment as to the student’s 
demonstrated aptitude for the content of a particular course 
or subject. On the basis of this assumption, the counselor 
uses this grade record, collected from the principal’s office or 
from the student himself, as a basis for determining • 

I Whether the student is making satisfactory progress toward 
graduation 

a. Whether the student is achieving up to the level of his capacity 
as determined by grades in other courses or by tests of intelligence 

3 Whether the student is exhibiting demonstrated aptitude for his 
educational and vocational goals 

4 Whether these grades reveal any interests and aptitudes usable in 
occupations not previously considered by the student 

5 Whether the record indicates wide discrepancies between teachers’ 
marks and sudden and marked changes in levels of achievements 
possibly symptomatic of emotional disturbances, social conflicts, or 
deficiencies in special abilities 

Teachers’ Information.-—Having inspected grades, the 
counselor may then tap another source of information. He 
may interview the teachers who assigned these grades to 
learn more detailed information of the student’s scholastic 
and social behavior in the class. Valuable bits of informa¬ 
tion are frequently obtained in this manner concerning the 
student’s work habits, attitudes toward school and a par¬ 
ticular subject, social cooperativeness, and many other per¬ 
sonality traits. A few minutes spent in interviewing 
teachers often provides the counselor with vital information 
for counseling the student. Moreover, this technique gives 
teachers a better understanding of a little-used but important 
instructor’s function and a sense of worth-while participa¬ 
tion in the personnel program. 

Anecdotal Records.—In those schools which have a 
system of anecdotal records, the counselor should read these 
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leports already collected periodically from teachers and filed 
or summarized in the student’s case folder. 

. . . The anecdote is a record of some significant item of conduct, 
a record of an episode in the life of the student, a word picture of the 
student in action, the teacher’s best efiort at taking a word snapshot 
at the moment of the incident, any narrative of events in which the 
student takes part such as to reveal something which may be sig¬ 
nificant about his personality ^ 

Instead of making questionable use of rating scales to 
describe intellectual, social, and emotional behavior, the 
teacher is asked to write in a few sentences an objective 
description of what she observed and heard—antisocial 
behavior, exceptional intellectual activity, unusual leader¬ 
ship, and the like The facts are recorded in a straight¬ 
forward manner followed, in some cases, by the teacher’s 
own guess as to what the observed behavior means. A 
single such anecdote is of questionable value, but a number 
coming from different teachers during the school year may 
reveal significant tendencies not otherwise to be discovered. 
By means of this anecdotal technique the valuable but 
fragmentary counseling data known only to individual 
teachers may be utilized in making a more complete case 
study. Such records are usually lost unless recorded soon 
after observations are made since the teacher cannot remem¬ 
ber all such incidents over a long period of time Single 
incidents should not form the basis for counseling; syn¬ 
thesis of many incidents is necessary to avoid unrepresenta¬ 
tive sampling of behavior 

Social Participation,—The counselor should inspect the 
student’s cumulative record folder for reports of leadership 
and participation in extracurricular activities. Likewise, 

^ ^ Raiscdall, J a , “ The Anecdotal Behavior Journal,” Progressive Educa¬ 
tion, January, 1936, 13 22 

'ftAXLER, Aethto E , The Nature and Use of Anecdotal Records, Educa¬ 
tional Records Bureau, January, 1939 (mimeographed) 
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the counselor should interview the faculty sponsors of these 
clubs and activities to learn detailed information about the 
student’s record of leadership, quality of work, dependability, 
and similar significant personality traits As in the case of 
school marks, face-to-face interviewing of club and activity 
sponsors is the only satisfactory technique for collecting 
valuable information about social adjustments and leader¬ 
ship in citizenship activities, unless the school maintains a 
complete anecdotal record system. 

Cumulative Records.—Most schools maintain a file of 
the student’s marks recorded on a printed form by year, 
teacher, and subject. This is not a cumulative record vn the 
personnel sense of the term. The personnel cumulative 
record is usually an by ii manila folder with printed 
items and questions, and appropriate spaces for answers, on 
at least two faces of the folder Information items are to 
be recorded for each year of the student’s residence in the 
school. This last feature is the significant one, inspection of 
these annual entries will reveal trends in the student’s 
behavior, a most useful diagnostic datum. ^ Entries for 
any one year are often unimportant, but persistency of 
behavior or abrupt changes often serve as symptoms of 
types of behavior either to be encouraged or investigated 
by the counselor ^ 

With proper safeguards for confidence, the counselor’s 
interview notes and the teachers’ anecdotal reports may be 
filed in these folders along with other loose-leaf case informa¬ 
tion. Reports from physicians and nurses (who maintain 
their own confidential files), school psychologists, and 
visiting teachers also may be filed in this folder Many 
counselors insist upon inspecting and studying this loose-leaf 
information rather than merely noting the annual summaries 

* Segel, DavTD, "Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record,” V S. 
Office oj Education Bulletin 3, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D C., 1938. 

® Rtjch, op. ctl , pp 41-44 
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entered in the inadequately small printed spaces of the 
manila folder 

Many commercial firms publish, piinted cumulative record 
forms inexpensively for quantity purchases One of the best 
and cheapest forms available is that issued by the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C 
The Council also publishes an excellent manual giving 
detailed instruction for the entry of items of information and 
for wise use of the record form in a personnel program.^ 
This form contains space for annual recording of the follow¬ 
ing items. 


(Front Face) 

I Last name 
First name 
Middle name 
Religion 

Date and place of birth 

Sex 

Color 

2. Year 

3. Grade -, achieved, 

attended 
4- Age 

Mental 

Chronological 

S-15. Graph space for percen¬ 
tiles and grades for 
Achievement tests and 
school marks 
Standardized tests 
Local percentiles 
Letter grades 
Height and weight 


[Elementary school rec¬ 
ord (1-2)—Space for 
two records] 

[Space for seven years 
of records, divided 
into four groups for 
each year, according 
to months. (3-30)] 
16-23 Studies, credits, grades 

24 Discipline 

25 Counselors 

26 Names and types of schools 

27 Reasons for leaving 

28. Number of days absent 

29. Year 

30 Age 

31. Notable accomplishments; 
unusual experiences 

32 Clubs, ofhces 
1-36. Extracurricular experi¬ 
ences: 


‘ Inslructions for Use of American Council on EiucaUan Brief Cumulative 
Record Form for Public Schools, American Council on Education, Washington, 
D C , 8 pp 

“Personnel Methods,” The Educational Record, Supplement, No 8, July, 
1928, 68 pp 
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AtUetic—^hours a week 
Non-atUetic—-hours a 
week 

37-40 Vocational experiences. 
Type and duration 
Weekly pay 
Hours a week 

41. Support of self and de¬ 
pendents 

42 Loans and scholarships 

43 Study conditions and 

hours of study a week 

44 Summer experiences 

45 Educational plans 

46 Educational suggestions 

47 Vocational and profes¬ 

sional preferences 
48. Interests reported 
4g Physical disabihties 

50 Health 

51 Mental health 

52 Social adjustments and 

home conditions 

53 Commuting time, hours a 
week 

(Reverse Face) 

54 Students’ addresses 

E = home 
S = school 
T — telephone 
5 S~S 9 Personality ratings 
60 Personality measure¬ 
ments 

Names of tests used 
61-64, Father, mother, steppar¬ 
ent, guardian 


Name 
Health 
Religion 
Deceased, date 
Place of birth 
Arrived in TJ. S. and 
date 

Education, degree and 
kind 

Occupations 

Addresses 

Telephone 

6s A Boys in family 
Age 

Living at home 
Schooling 
Occupation 
B Girls in family 
Age 

Living at home 

Schooling 

Occupation 

C Language spoken in 
the home 
Before 10 
After 10 

D Type of home com¬ 
munity . 

Before 10 
After 10 

E If parents are sepa¬ 
rated, give date 

Notes. 

66 Y ear 

67 Age 

68-99. Space for notes 


OCCUPATIONAL AND EDUCATIONAL 1NEOE.MATION 

The counselor cannot effectively assist students to choose 
their goals unless he is well informed about the nature, scope, 
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and opportunities in the many training schools and occupa¬ 
tions He must read widely and continuously in the bulletins 
of schools and colleges and in the research studies designed 
to reveal what abilities are necessary to succeed in these 
schools In like manner he must be informed about the 
many occupations. His personal library of occupational 
and educational information should be extensive and 
up-to-date The following publications contain up-to-date 
information for counselors and students 

SOURCES OR CURRENT OCCURATIONAL 
INFORMATION 

Occupations.—The VocaUonal Guidance Magazine, published by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. Current monthly issues 
contain current information about occupational opportunities and 
trends 

Guidance Leaflets.—U S Office of Education, Washington, D C 
(revised 1939) Separate brochures on law, medicine, dentistry, 
joumahsm, librananship, architecture, civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, mechanical engineering, pharmacy, nursing, forestry, 
music, veterinary medicine, chemistry and chemical engineering, art, 
home economics, optometry, osteopathy 

Occupational Index.—A monthly annotated bibhography of current 
occupational information Pubhshed by Occupational Index, Inc, 
New York University, New York 

Occupational Abstracts.—Separate bulletins summarizing published 
hterature on. engineering occupations, building construction, boiler¬ 
maker, blacksmith, welder, patternmaker, accountant, advertising, 
city and county management, dietetics, banking, beauty culture, 
bookkeeping, insurance salesman, general houseworker, vocational 
counselor, farming, architect, motion-picture actor, painting, photog¬ 
raphy, dental hygiene, journahsm, landscape architecture, machinist, 
pharmacy, plumbing, waiters and waitresses, undertaker, barber, 
letter earner, pohee officer, radio service man, teaching, linotype oper¬ 
ator, nurse, music, cabinetmaker, baker, detective, office worker, 
stenographer Pubhshed by the Occupational Index, Inc., New 
York University, New York 

Vocational Trends.—Monthly publication of current information on 
occupations Science Research Associates, Chicago, lU 
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Occupational Monographs.—Speaal bulletins. “Employment Trends 
\n the Pnnting Trades,” “How to Choose a Career,” “Highway Jobs,” 
“Opportunities for Statistical Workers,” “Employment in Land 
Transportation,” “Careers m Consumer Cooperation,” “Jobs in 
Rural Journalism,” “Teaching as a Career” Published by Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, lU 

In addition to using his own fund of information in his 
interviews with students, the counselor draws upon two other 
sources of informational assistance He works with the 
school librarian in purchasing pamphlets and books These 
materials should be made readily available on an open shelf 
or table so that the student may he encouraged to read 
widely The counselor also assists in organizing and some¬ 
times teaches classes in occupational information, making 
use of his own library and fund of information and of the 
school’s materials. Both the library and the occupations 
class should be integrated with the counseling program if 
students are to be adequately informed before making edu¬ 
cational and occupational choices 

INFORMATION COLLECTED BY TESTING 

Much of the information collected in the case study will 
consist of teachers’ and parents’ opinions and judgments of 
the student’s aptitudes, knowledge, and interests. While 
this information is valuable in itself, it should be verified by 
comparison with more obj'ective data The counselor, 
therefore, will want to turn to psychological testing for 
additional information In schools where testing consists 
of an I Q test given perhaps once during the student’s 
residence, the counselor will receive but little assistance in 
attempting to understand the student’s capabilities In 
schools where testing has advanced beyond the occasional 
I. Q. test, more adequate assistance will be available in the 
form of achievement tests and several I. Q tests In those 
schools where a child guidance clinic is part of the school 
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system, professional assistance is available in the form of 
diagnoses made by school or clinical psychologists. 

On the student’s cumulative record card the counselor 
will find recorded the results of the I Q test. If several 
I Q, ’s are recorded as given within the period of one or two 
years’ time, the counselor will have a better basis for diag¬ 
nosing the general capacity of the student to make noimal 
progress toward graduation If, in addition, several stand¬ 
ardized achievement tests are recorded on the cumulative 
record card, the counselor will have an even better basis for 
diagnosing. If all of these tests have been repeated (with 
alternate and comparable forms) for a number of years, 
then the counselor has data for forming as accurate a diag¬ 
nosis of educational capacity as is possible at the present 
time In the more progressive schools this cumulative and 
annual testing is an accepted practice, and counseling may, 
therefore, be of a higher quality. 

The counselor should recognize that intelligence and 
achievement tests are limited to the measurement of relative 
aptitude to do the tasks required of students in the tradi¬ 
tional or standard curriculum. Many of the tasks required 
of students in some progressive schools are not measured by 
commercial tests Nevertheless, these published tests do 
provide valuable information as to the student’s aptitude 
for learning tasks of the traditional type in high school and 
college. In the case of students preparing for one of the 
traditional college curriculums (liberal arts, engineering, and 
the like), it is necessary that the counselor diagnose aptitude 
for these curriculums by means of tests different fiom the 
new type of evaluation tests used in progressive schools to 
measure the outcomes of new and, from the personnel view¬ 
point, more adequate curriculums. When and if these new 
evaluation tests are demonstrated to be diagnostic of apti¬ 
tudes required in traditional college curriculums, they may 
be used as a basis of post-high-school educational guidance 
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The counselor should be prepared to seek the assistance 
of the school psychologists in giving additional tests of 
aptitude Many aptitudes, valuable in school and in.various 
types of work, are not measured by tests of intelligence or 
school achievement The necessary additional tests include 
measures of mechanical abilities, clerical aptitude, and the 
like. In addition, the trained counselor will want to check 
the student’s educational and vocational goals by means of 
standardized interest tests. Many students claim to be inter¬ 
ested in occupational goals and at the same time fall far short 
of the intellectual caliber required to achieve those goals. It 
IS equally true that many students claim to possess interests 
in occupational groups but fail to exhibit these same interests 
in sufficient degree when compared with adult successful men 
or women in those occupations. The counselor should be 
critical of the student’s claimed vocational interests until 
these interests have been verified by means of other case 
data. 

Having collected test information regarding the student’s 
abilities, interests, and achievement, the counselor will want 
to check these data against all of the other case data before 
interpreting them A single test score should not be used 
as the basis for interviewing As we shall note at a later 
point, test scores should be interpreted in the light of all 
other information collected about the student Counselors 
should be particularly cautioned against counseling students 
on the basis of test scores alone. 

Ability Profiles.—Test scores are not useful in counseling 
unless they are interpreted in terms of the student’s prob¬ 
ability of success in school curriculums and occupational 
competition In other words, the counselor must under¬ 
stand the meaning of a test score. This meaning is dis¬ 
covered by comparing the student’s score with educational 
and vocational ability profiles It is not enough to know 
that a student has a percentile rank of 50 on an intelligence 
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test. Is this equal to the scores of other students who have 
maintained a satisfactory standing in school work? Like¬ 
wise the counselor must know whether the student’s per¬ 
centile rank of 50 in a test of mechanical ability is equal to 
test scores of successful students in shop courses and to 
those of successful adult mechanics. 

Thus we see that testing alone is not sufficient for counsel¬ 
ing The counselor must use norms, standards, and profiles 
in diagnosing ability The theory and method of construct¬ 
ing these profiles are explained in the references listed 
below ^ The counselor should understand, however, that 
he must see to it that educational ability profiles are estab¬ 
lished for each of the major curriculums m his school With 
such profiles he will be able to determine whether a student 
possesses sufficient general and special abilities to succeed 
in a chosen course of study—^provided that efficiency in the 
use of abilities, motivation, and other related factors are 
favorable. 

Survey Tests.—An increasing number of high schools are 
administering standardized achievement tests, such as those 
listed in the following section These tests are used chiefly 
as a standard against which to evaluate the effectiveness of 
instruction and the adequacy of the classroom curriculum. 
Obviously these uses relate directly to administrative and 
supervisory functions of the school But there is no reason 
why these same tests cannot be used by counselors for 
guidance functions. If tests are administered before regis¬ 
tration in classes, they may be used for sectioning on the basis 

‘ Bingham, Walter V , Aphtude and Aptitude Testing, Harper & Brothers, 
New York, ip37 

Dodge, Arthur F , Occupational Ability Patterns, Teachers College Con¬ 
tributions to Education 658, Teachers College, Bureau ot Pubheations, 
Columbia University, New York, 1935 

Fryer, Douglas, and E J Srarling, “Intelhgence and Occupational 
Adjustment," Occupations, June, 1934, 12.35-63 

Paterson, Donald G , and John G Darley, Men, Women, and Jobs, 
University of Minnesota Press, Mmneapohs, Mmn., 1936 
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of readiness-to-learn and also as a basis for counseling 
•with regard to selection of educational goals. Tests given 
at the close of the semester or school year may be similarly 
used as a basis for educational counseling and remedial 
instruction. 

We emphasize these points because of the undesirable 
practice in some schools of using such tests only for adminis¬ 
trative and instructional purposes If the test scores are 
recorded on cumulative record cards and made available to 
counselors, they may make repeated testing unnecessary. 
In addition, and more important, the record of several years' 
achievement testing provides the counselor with trend 
scores, that is, with evidence of intellectual growth over a 
period of time. 

In schools where the counseling staff performs the testing 
functions, such coordination is achieved automatically 
But where testing is assigned to school psychologists or to a 
child guidance clinic divorced from the counseling system, 
or IS carried on by the principal, oftentimes the counselor is 
unaware of this important source of case data The integra¬ 
tion of such test records with other case data would permit 
the counselor to identify at an early date those students who 
are in immediate need of educational and personal counseling 
as well as remedial instruction. 

Tests for Counseling.—This is not the place to describe 
in detail the hundreds of available tests. For this informa¬ 
tion the reader is referred elsewhere.^ But a few of the 
important and useful tests are listed as follows: 

^ Bingham, op at 

Eiirice, A.LVIN, and C Gilbert Wrenn, “Appraisal of Student Char¬ 
acteristics and Needs,” Guidance tn Educational Institutions, Chap II, 
Thirty-Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part II, Puhhc School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill, 
1938 

Paterson, D G , G G Sceneidler, and E G Williamson, Student 
Guidance Techniques, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New York, 1938 

Ruch and Segel, op at 
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Revised Stanford-Binet Scales, by L. M. Terman and Maud 
Merrill, 1937. 

This test is designed for children and adults and will be 
much more adequate for younger children and for adolescents 
and adults than the 1916 scale, of which it is a greatly 
improved revision. The testing equipment is more elaborate 
than in the 1916 scale. The principle of age placement of 
tests yielding M. A. and I Q. is continued 
Publisher* Houghton MifHin Company, Boston. 

OHs Self-administering Tests of Mental Ahihty, Higher 
Examination, for high-school students and college 
freshmen, 1928. 

The Higher Examination is issued in four alternate forms: 
A, B, C, and D, alike except in speafic content. There are 
seventy-five items in each form, arranged as an omnibus test 
in order of difficulty, covering such items as information, 
arithmetical reasoning, number series completion, opposites, 
analogies, proverbs, logical inference, and practical judgment. 
The time limit is thirty minutes, although a twenty-minute 
time limit may be used The test is adapted for use in 
grades 9 to 12 and for college freshmen 
Publisher. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y 

American Council on Education Psychological Examination 
for Eigk School Students, by L L Thurstone and T. G 
Thurstone, 1936. 

The 1936 edition is composed of four tests—English com¬ 
pletion, arithmetic, analogies, opposites—and is designed 
for pupils in grades 9 to 12. It requires one hour to admin¬ 
ister. A new and comparable form is published each year. 

Publisher: American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Benmcn-Nelson Tests of Mental Ability, 'High School Exami¬ 
nation, grades 7 to 12, by V. A C. Henmon and M. J. 
Nelson, 1935 

A four-page test containing ninety test items Carbon 
strips inside record the responses made to the questions, and 
the score is the total number of correct responses, No 
intricate directions for scoring are required. The items are 
arranged in the order of increasing difficulty, and include 
types such as- opposites, completion, geometric analogies, 
work classification, number seiies completion, verbal 
analogies, disarranged sentences, recognition vocabulary, 
and aiithmetic reasoning. The examinee selects one of five 
possible answers The time allotment is thirty minutes 
There are three forms A, B, and C The test is designed 
to measure the mental abihty of students in junior and 
senior high schools. A simpler form is also available for 
grades 3 to 8. 

Publisher: Houghton Miffiin Company, Boston 

Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Tests, by F. Kuhlmann and 
R G Anderson, 4th ed , 1933. 

The tests are for age six to maturity, grouped in nine 
batteries, each appropriate for a given age range and con¬ 
taining ten separate tests The items have been stand¬ 
ardized in terms of the mental development (mental age) 
Each battery may be used with groups of students or with 
individuals 

Publisher Educational Test Bureau, Inc , 720 Washington 
Ave., S E , Minneapolis, Minn 

California Test of Mental Matmtty, Advanced Series, grades 
9 to 14, by Elizabeth T Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, and 
Ernest W. Tiegs, 1937. 

This test contains situations organized in such a manner 
that a diagnostic profile is used to indicate the extent to 
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which each testee possesses certain mental factors basic to 
learning The test utilizes both language and nonlanguage 
situations. The battery covers the following factors 
memory, orientation in spatial relations, mathematical and 
logical reasoning, and vocabulary. It also contains tests of 
vision, hearing, and motor coordination to aid in the iden¬ 
tification of students with sensory capacity difficulties which 
may interfere with obtaining a valid test score. The test 
results are stated in mental ages, intelligence grade place¬ 
ments, and I. Q.’s, and the norms are comparable to the norms 
of other commonly used intelligence tests. 

Publisher: Southern California School Book Depository, 
Ltd , 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chapman-Cooh Speed oj Reading Test, by J. C. Chapman and 
S. A. Cook, 1923. 

This test was originally designed to measure the speed of 
reading of elementary-school pupils At this level, it also 
tests comprehension 11 is now used widely with high-school 
and college students, and with them tests speed of reading, 
but not comprehension. The examinee is instructed to 
cross out the obviously incorrect word which is found in the 
second half of each paragraph. The niaterial consists of 
simple sentences arranged in thirty paragraphs with thirty 
words in each paragraph There are two forms’ A and B, 
Form B being slightly more difficult in order to counteract 
any effects of practice resulting from the administration of 
Form A first. 

Publisher Educational Test Bureau, Inc , 720 Washington 
Ave., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn 

Umt Scales of Attainment, Readzng, grades iB, lA, 2B, 2A, 
3 to 4, 4 to 6, 7 to 8, 9 to 12, by M. J. Van Wagenen, 
1932-34. 

Reading comprehension apart from speed is measured by 
the single choice questions following the eight paragraphs of 
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materials in the social and natural sciences. The examinee’s 
ability to grasp the main idea of the paragraph and to under¬ 
stand and interpret the material read is measured About 
forty-five minutes are allowed. 

Publisher. Educational Test Bureau, Inc., 720 Washing¬ 
ton Ave., S E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Iowa Silent Reading Tests: Advanced Tests, by H. A Greene, 
A. N Jorgensen, and N. H Kelley, 1927. 

This test measures, in thirty-five minutes of testing time, 
skills necessary in effective reading in high school and 
college. There are six tests. Test i measures ability to 
comprehend the meaning of paragraphs dealing with sub¬ 
ject matter in science and in English, Test 2 determines 
knowledge of word meaning. Test 3 measures the ability to 
comprehend the organization of paragraphs. Test 4, com¬ 
prehension of the meaning of sentences. Test 5, ability to 
locate information in a sample index. Test 6, rate of reading 
This advanced test may be administered to students from 
the first year in high school through the first year in college. 
The Elementary Test is designed for grades 4 to 9 

Publisher; World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Progressive Reading Tests, grades i to 3, 3 to 6, 7 to 9, 9 to 13, 
by E. W Tiegs and W W Clark, 1934-37 
The tests are designed to measure power rather than speed, 
therefore, no time limit is set. Vocabulary and compre¬ 
hension are measured 

Publisher: California Test Bureau, 3636 Beverly Boule¬ 
vard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Traxler Silent Reading Test, grades 7 to 10, by A. E. Traxler, 
1934- 

The following are measured by this test speed of reading; 
vocabulary, or understanding of words, comprehension of 
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important points from a single reading; and comprehension 
of reading materials which steadily increase in difficulty, 
with repeated readings possible 
Publisher. Public School Publishing Co., 509-513 North 
East Street, Bloomington, lU. 

New Stanford Achievement Test, Advanced Examination, by 
T L Kelley, G M Ruch, and L M Terman, 1929 

The examination has five forms V, W, X, Y, and Z. It 
is designed to measure achievement in the following elemen¬ 
tary-school subjects. reading, vocabulary and spelling, 
grammar and word usage, literature, social studies, phy¬ 
siology and hygiene, and arithmetic Two and one-half 
hours of actual working time are required, and it is recom¬ 
mended that the battery be given in four sittings. It is 
designed for pupils from grades 4 through 9 
Publisher" The World Book Company, Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Metfopohtan Achievement Test, Advanced Battery, by R. D. 
Allen, H H Bixler, W L. Connor, E B Graham, 
G H. Hildreth, and J S Orleans, 1933 
The advanced battery is for use with pupils in grades 7 
and 8 in the public schools There are nine tests, covering 
reading, arithmetic, English, and social studies. For the 
most part, completion, short-answer, multiple-choice, and 
matching questions constitute the various types used. 

Publisher. World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

Unit Scales of Attainment, Division 3, by M E. Branon, 
L J. Brueckner, A M Jordan, P. Cutright, W. A. 
Anderson, M. G. Kelty, A. Dvorak, and M. J Van 
Wagenen, 1933. 

Division 3 is appropriate for students in grades 7 and 8. 
The time limits for the tests are not rigid, but the usual time 
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allowed is three hours, divided into four periods of forty-five 
minutes each Achievement in the following subjects is 
measured, reading, geography, literature, elementary science, 
American history, arithmetic, spelling, and grammar 
Publisher. Educational Test Bureau, Inc, 720 Washing¬ 
ton Ave , S E., Minneapolis, Minn 

Iowa Every-puptl Tests of Basic Skills for Grades 6, 7, and 8, 
by E Horn, M. McBroom, H. A. Greene, F. B Knight, 
E F Lindquist, 1936. 

These tests include materials on the four main achievement 
fields- reading, work-study, language, and arithmetic The 
total test requires four hours, twenty-four minutes of 
actual testing time. 

Publisher Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
Extension Division, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

Progressive Achievement Tests, Intermediate Battery, by 
E W Tiegs and W W. Clark, 1934 

These tests measure accomplishment in the basic skills of 
reading, language, and arithmetic The intermediate bat¬ 
tery is appropriate for students of the junior-high-school 
grades, 7, 8, and 9 The advanced battery is designed for 
use in the four years of high school and the first year of 
college 

Each of the five tests has a number of subsections For 
example, the test of reading vocabulary samples the vocabu¬ 
lary of mathematics, science, social science, and general 
literature Other tests include reading comprehension test, 
arithmetic reasoning, arithmetic fundamentals, and various 
aspects of language usage. 

Publisher. Southern California School Book Depository, 
Ltd , 3636 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif 

Cooperative Tests, which may be used with high-school 
students or after completion of high-school courses, 
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are given below. A new and comparable form of each 
test is published each year. 

Publisher: All the Cooperative tests are published by 
Cooperative Test Service, 500 West ii6th Street, New York 

Cooperative English Test, Series 1, by S. A. Leonard, M. H 
Willing, V A. C Henmon, W W. Cook, D. G Paterson, 
and F S Beers. 

This test includes questions on English usage, spelling, 
and vocabulary Somewhat more appropriate for college 
students than is Series 2, but it may be administered to 
students as low as grade 7 

Cooperative English Test, Series 2, by M F Carpenter, 
E F Lindquist, D. G. Paterson, and F S Beers 

Questions on usage and spelling, and recognition vocabu¬ 
lary are included in this test which may be given to students 
from grade 7 through the senior year in college. 

Cooperative Literary Acquaintance Test, by F. S. Beers and 
D G Paterson 

This test may be used with students in any year of high 
school or college, especially for those contemplating a major 
in English, journalism, or the languages Questions are 
included covering the major fields of ancient and modern 
literature 

Cooperative General Mathematics Test for High School Classes, 
by H T Lundholm and L. P Siceloff 

This test may be administered to students who have had 
two years of high-school mathematics or its equivalent 

Cooperative Plane Geometry Test, by J A Long and L P 
Siceloff 

Three subtests, composed of true-false, multiple-choice 
and short-answer items designed to gauge information in 
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plane geometry make up the content of this test It may be 
used with those who have had a course in plane geometry 
in high school, to determine whether they should repeat the 
work in college before taking advanced courses 

Cooperative Solid Geometry Test, by H. T Lundholm, J A 
Long, and L. P. Siceloff. 

This test is designed to measure achievement as indicated 
by information retained from course work in solid geometry 
Students who have studied solid geometry for half a year in 
high school may be given the test. 

Cooperative Algebra Test {Elementary and. Intermediate), by 
J. A. Long, L P. Siceloff, and H T Lundholm. 

Questions in this test are designed to measure ability in 
elementary algebra through quadratics. Students who have 
had one year of high-school algebra may take the test It 
may be used as a partial basis for assigning grades in first- 
year algebra or for determining the advisability of continuing 
in mathematics. 

Cooperative Trigonometry Test, by J. A. Long and L. P 
Siceloff. 

Achievement in high-school trigonometry, requiring a 
half year’s study, is measured. 

Cooperative General Science Test {Sigh School), by O E. 
Underhill and S R Powers. 

Questions in this test are designed to measure general 
achievement and information resulting from a year’s study 
of general science in high school. It samples information in 
the fields of physics, chemistry, biology, physiology, botany, 
and geology. 
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Cooperative Chemistry Test for High School Students, by V. H. 
Noll and S. R. Powers. 

Achievement in high-school chemistry is measured, includ¬ 
ing information such as chemical terms, reactions, valences, 
formulas, and equations. 

Cooperative Physics Test for Etgh School Students, by H. W. 
Far well. 

Students who have had one year of physics in high school 
ma y be given this test It measures information acquired 
in the high-school course 

Cooperative Biology Test for High School Students, by T. L. 
Fitzpatrick and S R. Powers 
Most students taking this test should have completed one 
year of high-school biology. Some indication of relative 
achievement is helpful when advanced work is being 
considered 

Cooperative French Test, by G Spaulding and P. Vaillant 
Multiple-choice responses are used in this test of achieve¬ 
ment m French reading, vocabulary, and grammar It may 
be given to persons whose training in French varies from one 
year in high school to four years in college 

Cooperative German Test, by M. V. Hespelt, E. H. Hespelt, 
and G. Spaulding 

It measures, in three parts, achievement in German 
reading, vocabulary, and grammar and is appropriate for 
students who have had from one to three years of high- 
school or college German. 

Cooperative Spanish Test, by E. H. Hespelt, R. H. Williams, 
and G. Spaulding. 

This test is designed for students who have studied 
Spanish in high school or college from one to three years and 
measures reading, vocabulary, and grammar. 
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Cooperative Latin Test, by J. C. Kirtland, R. B. Mcjimbey, 
and B M Allen 

This test is designed for persons who have had one year of 
Latin or more It is composed of questions on reading, 
vocabulary, and grammar. 

Cooperative American History Test, by H. R. Anderson and 
E. F Lindquist 

There are three parts covering historical personages and 
terms and geographical terms, knowledge of dates and 
events, and historical judgment. Students who have had a 
high-school course in American history may be given the 
test. 

Cooperative Modern European History Test, by H. R. Ander¬ 
son and E. F Lindquist. 

This test measures knowledge of historical personages, 
terms and events, and historical judgment, and is designed 
for those who have had a course in world or European 
history in high school 

Cooperative World History Test, by H. R. Anderson and 
E F. Lindquist 

This test measures the amount of material which the 
student has retained from a high-school general world his¬ 
tory course. 

Cooperative Contemporary Affairs Test, by A. C. Eurich, 
E. C. Wilson, G Hill, and collaborators. 

The test is intended to measure the extent to which stu¬ 
dents are informed of significant current affairs in the fields 
of art, literature, government, international relations, 
politics, economics, and religion. It may be given to 
students in upper high school, college, or adult levels. 
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Interest Questionnaire for High School Boys, by 0 . K. Garret- 
son and P. M. Symonds. 

This questionnaire contains 234 items covering such topics 
as occupations, school subjects, activities, things to own, 
magazines, prominent men in different fields of endeavoi, 
qualities most admired in people, and activities of parents 
Each item has three possible answers, L (like), I (indifferent), 
and D (dislike) The test is designed for use with boys in 
Junior High School. 

Publisher’ Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 

Vocational Interest Blank for Men, by E K. Strong, Jr., 1927. 

The test is composed of 420 items covering occupations, 
amusements, school subjects, activities, peculiarities of 
people, and estimates of present abilities and characteristics. 
The individual indicates whether he likes, is indifferent to, 
or dislikes each item. Scoring is complicated and expensive, 
and may be done at Stanford University, the Columbia 
University Statistical Bureau, and the University of Min¬ 
nesota Testing Bureau The test indicates in general the 
occupational field in which the examinee is most likely to 
find satisfaction, provided he has the requisite aptitudes. 
Its use should probably be restricted to age levels above 
eighteen, and preferably to men above twenty years of age. 

Publisher. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 

Vocational Interest Blank for Women, by E. K. Strong, Jr , 

1935- 

The test is similar in content and purpose to the Voca¬ 
tional Interest Blank for Men, except that the items are 
designed for women. Norms are available for occupations 
such as lawyer, librarian, nurse, physician, high-school 
teacher of various specific fields or in general, artist, dentist, 
life-insurance saleswomen, office worker, social worker, and 
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stenographer-secretary. The use of the test should he 
restricted to those seventeen years of age and over. Stu¬ 
dents should consider as possible fields of endeavor occupa¬ 
tions in which they rate A or B-f- 

Publisher Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif 

The School Inventory, by Hugh M Bell, 1936. 

The School Inventory consists of seventy-six questions 
which can be answered in fifteen minutes, and which are 
concerned with a pupil’s attitudes toward school life. Each 
question is answered by marking Yes, No, or ?. It is 
primarily suitable for use with high-school students who have 
attended a particular school for at least three months It 
will show which students are well adjusted to this school 
situation, and those who are in need of counseling. Special 
attention must be given to seeming rapport so that students 
will give honest answers. 

Publisher. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif 

The Adjustment Inventory, by Hugh M Bell, 1934. 

The 140 questions in this test deal with behavior m the 
areas of home, health, social and emotional adjustments. 
The student evaluates his own behavior by checking or 
encircling Yes, No, or ?. Rapport must be established to 
secure frank and honest answers A low score indicates 
satisfactory adjustment. The test may be used with high- 
school and college students, both men and women. 

Publisher. Stanford University Press, Stanford, Calif 

Vineland Social Maturity Scale: Experimental Form B, by 
E. A. Doll, 1936. 

This test is a measure of social development from birth to 
thirty years of age It differs from other tests in that the 
answers do not necessarily come from the person being 
considered. The subject “may be examined by proxy 
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through an informant who is intimately familiar with his 
capacities.” As a by-product, the test may afford “a 
standard of guidance for the parent-informant who may 
unwittingly be restricting or pushing a child because of 
mistaken standards of age attainment ” 

Publisher: E. A. Doll, Extension Department of the Train¬ 
ing School, Vineland, N. J. 

Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, by Dorothy M 
Andrew and Donald G. Paterson, 1931 

The short form of this test consists of two parts a number¬ 
checking test, and a name-checking test, each having 200 
paired items, one-half of which are exactly the same and the 
other half of which are different Speed and accuracy are 
measured. The test may be administered to men and women 
of all ages, although at present norms have been published 
for adult groups only. It may be used for those considering 
taking up clerical work 

Publisher The Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Ave , 
New York. 

Art Judgment Test, by N C. Meier and C. E. Seashore, 1929. 

This test does not measure cieative ability, but rather art 
appreciation and art judgment. The test may be given to 
students considering occupations not directly in the art 
fields, such as advertising, commercial photography, costume 
illustration, department store buying, and interior decora¬ 
tion, as well as the art occupations themselves 
Publisher. Bureau of Educational Research and Service, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 

The McAdory Art Test, by Margaret (McAdory) Siceloff, 
1929 

A measurement of “good taste” and art judgment is 
secured through use of this scale. The test material consists 
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of a book containing plates. The art subjects inciuue 
textiles, clothing, furniture, architecture, and painting. 
Norms are available for age groups from ten years to adult 
and from grades 3 through 12. 

Publisher Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 

Measures of Musical Talent, by C. E. Seashore, 1919 (Rev 
ed , 1939.) 

It is possible with Seashore’s records to obtain a reliable 
indication of the capacity for pitch and tonal memory. 
These two of the six tests meet the criteria for reliability and 
validity. The other tests in the battery are not as reliable 
Each test is recorded on a double-disk phonograph record 
which is played to the subject. The administration of the 
test is an important factor in securing reliable results and 
requires a trained examiner. The test may be given to 
persons from grade i upward. It is especially significant for 
those considering music as a career or avocation. 

Publisher C H. Stoeltmg Company, 424 North Homan 
Ave , Chicago, Ill 

Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test, by D. G. Paterson, 
R. M Elliott, L D. Anderson, H. A. Toops, and 
E Heidbreder, 1930. 

This test consists of three boxes with several compartments 
each containing parts, which, when correctly assembled, form 
simple mechanical objects. A specified number of points are 
given when parts of an object are correctly assembled. The 
test was originally designed to measure the mechanical 
aptitude of boys of junior-high-school age, but it is also used 
with older students 

Publisher- Marietta Apparatus Company, Marietta, Ohio 
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Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, by D. G. Paterson, R. M. 
Elliott, L. D. Anderson, H. A. Toops, and E. Heidbreder, 
1930- 

This test consists of four boards with fifty-eight odd-shaped 
cutouts. The blocks for each board are placed in a definite 
order before the examinee, and he is instructed to place them 
in their proper places in the board as rapidly as possible. 
The score is the amount of time required to replace the 
blocks in the four boards. The test has proved to be a valid 
indicator of mechanical aptitude for junior-high-school boys 
in shop courses and is also adapted to older age groups for 
whom it yields fairly valid results Its greatest usefulness 
IS with students considering occupations generally regarded 
as requiring mechanical aptitude, such as auto mechanics, 
woodwork, sheet-metal work, general mechanics, and 
handicrafts. 

Publisher: Marietta Apparatus Company, Marietta, Ohio 

Realised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test, by R. Likert and 
W. H Quasha, 1934. 

This is a revision of the earlier paper form board which has 
overcome some of the limitations of the other test in regard 
to scoring. Items have been changed to the multiple-choice 
type The examinee is presented, in each of the two compar¬ 
able forms, with sixty-four items, each consisting of a diagram 
of from two to five disarranged parts of a geometrical figure 
In each item there are five diagrams indicating how these 
parts appear if fitted together. Only one of the five choices 
is correct 

Publisher - Marietta Apparatus Company, Marietta, Ohio. 

Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test (rev.), by W. A. Ziegler, 
1933 - 

The apparatus for this test consists of a board measuring 
about thirty-nine and one-half inches by ten and one-half 
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inches, containing four rows of fifty-eight round holes, and 
blocks which fit easily into these holes. The blocks are 
placed in a regular order beyond the board, and the examinee 
is instructed to replace the blocks in the board in a specified 
manner and as quickly as possible. Foui trials are allowed 
and the time for each recorded The test may be useful as a 
possible technique for selecting workers for factory jobs 
calling for rapid hand coordination. It may also be useful 
to the counselor who is dealing with high-school students 
leaving school to enter semiskilled and unskilled jobs requir¬ 
ing the type of dexterity being measured by this device. 

Publisher Educational Test Bureau, Inc , 720 Washing¬ 
ton Ave , S E , Minneapolis, Minn 

Tweezer Dexterity Test, by Johnson O’Connor, 1928. 

The apparatus for this test is a metal board, on one side of 
which are drilled 100 holes, each large enough to hold one 
small metal pin. A tray holds the pins, which are picked 
up one at a time with a pair of tweezers and placed in the 
holes as fast as possible. The reverse side is used to measure 
the speed with which the subject puts three pins at a time in 
larger holes. The test should be given to students planning 
to enter work requiring unusual steadiness of motor control 
and rapid eye-hand coordination in the use of fine tools. 
These vocations might include: laboratory work m physi¬ 
ology, biology, botany, and geology, surgery; dentistry, 
designing in engineering, drafting, and architecture, art 
work, dressmaking, watch and clock repairing and assem¬ 
bling, miniature instrument and spring assembling, jewel 
work; and machine and hand glass work. 

Publisher- Jolmson O’Connor, Stevens Institute of Tech¬ 
nology, Hoboken, N. J. 

Tests for Color Blindness, by S. Ishihara 

A series of sixteen plates is used for this test, each plate 
being on white cardboard upon which is printed a colored 
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circle with a diameter of three and one-half inches. The 
circle is formed of many colored dots, which reveal by their 
design certain numbers to persons with normal color vision, 
and different numbers to persons who are totally or partially 
color-blind For example, a red 8 may have yellow dots 
beside it in such a way that to a person color-blind to red and 
green, the figure will look like a 3 Counselors may use it 
for students desiring to enter types of work calling for the 
ability to distinguish colors. 

Publisher: C H. Stoelting and Company, 424 North 
Homan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

Thwstone Tests of Primary AUUhes, by L. L Thurstone. 

The seven primary abilities measured by this battery are as 
follows, number factor, visualizing two- and three-dimen¬ 
sional space; memory, word facility or fluence, verbal rela¬ 
tions; perceptual speed, induction. The tests are a battery 
of six test booldets containing eighteen subtests which can be 
scored to provide a standard score for each subject in each of 
the seven primary abilities The results may be recorded 
on a graph so as to yield a psychograph, or profile, for each 
person examined 

Pubhsher American Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D C 

INFORMATION COLLECTED IN THE INTERVIEW 

The counselor’s interviews with the student are important 
sources of diagnostic information. In a later chapter we 
shall discuss the advising functions performed in the inter¬ 
view, but at this point we emphasize the fact that the 
counselor may use the interview as a source of case data. In 
the face-to-face situation the counselor may supplement his 
objective information about the student by means of intelli¬ 
gent discussions of the student’s habits, behavior, attitudes, 
and ambitions If the counselor comes to this interview 
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fortified by means of extensive case information, he may fill 
in the gaps in this information insofar as the student is able 
to give him the answers to searching questions. If the 
answers to these questions are checked against available 
information, the counselor may greatly improve the validity 
of his understanding of the student’s problems and potential¬ 
ities for readjustment. 

If the counselor is so much an amateur as to interview the 
student without having first collected extensive case history 
information, he will be apt to form impressions and judg¬ 
ments in the interview which may prove to be false in the 
light of subsequent case work. To avoid this mistake, often 
harmful to the student, it behooves the counselor to inform 
himself about the student before attempting to interview 
him. 

Because of the individuality of each interview, it is impossi¬ 
ble to describe in detail the types of information the counselor 
may collect from this source. The counselor who has read 
the student’s case record ahead of time will have in mind 
numerous items to be supplied and many data to be checked 
One student may be questioned as to why he did not continue 
with his promising activities in radio. Another student will 
be asked why he abandoned his vocational goal of engineer¬ 
ing. Still another student will be asked as to his persistent 
antisocial behavior in classes. The points to be covered in 
the interview are legion, and the alert counselor will produce 
a long list, while the unimaginative counselor will be content 
with a recital of the meager information readily available. 

In using the interview as a method of collecting additional 
case information, the counselor must avoid a rapid-fire 
direct-questioning technique Specifically, the counselor 
should not sit with the student’s cumulative record form on 
the desk and write down the answers to questions With 
practice the counselor will become adept at collecting the 
needed information by means of questions concealed in a 
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discussional type of normal conversation carried on with the 
student doing most of the talking. In a later chapter we 
shall discuss techniques of conducting interviews, but at this 
point we emphasize the necessity of collecting information in 
a casual manner. Occasionally direct questions are neces¬ 
sary, but usually data are to be later sifted out of the 
student’s conversational remarks 

Recording Interview Notes.—In the course of the inter¬ 
view, the counselor may jot down short phrases from the 
student’s remarks as aids to later recall of the complete 
answers But the counselor should avoid appearing in the 
role of a court reporter anxious to get on paper every word 
uttered by the student. 

Information collected in the interview should be recorded 
immediately after the student has left the interviewing room 
Interviews should be scheduled so as to provide at least five 
uninterrupted minutes for this essential procedure. Perhaps 
some counselors possess phenomenal memories and can recall 
days or weeks later the details of an interview All other 
counselors should immediately write out or dictate a running 
account of the essential points of the interview The 
counselor should not try to compress his interview records 
into the microscopic cells of a printed form. Experience will 
reveal the wisdom of writing notes in a free expository style 
on two or three sheets of theme paper and filing them with 
date and names in an by ii manila folder. 

This account of the interview should include: 

1 The problems discussed 

2 The student’s description of these problems and the circumstances 
and persons associated with or causing them 

3 The student’s attitude toward these problems and these persons, 
what outcomes and developments the student anticipates, what he has 
attempted to do to solve or relieve the problems, and other relevant 
information. 

4 The remarks made in the interview by the counselor concermnv 
these problems, the causes, and the student’s attitudes 
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5. The counselor’s tentative esiimUion of the senousness, causes, and 
possible developments to be antiapated 

6 The new and additional information to be collected and the sources 
to be used 

7 The suggested next steps discussed with the student and the out¬ 
comes of that discussion 

8 The counselor’s tentahve ideas of what he and the student and 
other workers will need to do in a cooperative program designed to help 
the student work out a solution of his difficulties 

COMMUNITY SOURCES OE INFORMATION 

Every student has significant experiences outside of the 
classroom and beyond the school which influence his behavior 
and achievement in the school Continuing quarrels with 
his father or antisocial behavior in the local pool-room may 
and usually do determine behavior in the classroom For 
this reason the counselor has learned to adopt and adapt 
some of the techniques of the social worker. Within 
the limits of his resources in time and energy, the coun¬ 
selor searches for counseling information from community 
resources If the school has a visiting teacher or social 
worker available, the counselor turns to this personnel 
worker for supplementary assistance Through the visiting 
teacher important case data are collected from such com¬ 
munity agencies as Y M C.A. or Y W C.A., welfare societies, 
relief departments, and the like. Oftentimes the counselor 
must work alone to supplement information gained from 
school resources 

We mention a few of these community resouices and 
indicate the types of information they may contribute to the 
case study of the student being counseled. Each counselor 
must learn and relearn the specific persons and agencies to 
be used in his own community Parents, interviewed in the 
home or invited to come to the counselor’s office, may reveal 
the cause of the student’s sullenness or overt antisocial 
behavior in their own expressed attitudes toward the student, 
his teachers, or the school as a whole. Parents who are too 
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severe in discipline may cause bad behavior in the classroom. 
Parents who are too lax in the home or who are indifferent 
to their children may produce peculiarities in their children 
which tax the ingenuity of the counselor to remedy. If at all 
possible, the counselor should become acquainted with both 
parents in an effort to determine the cause of the student’s 
behavior, whether it be normal or abnormal 

In small communities the counselor can judge the influence 
upon the student’s behavior of the local recreational centers, 
such as the pool hall, having once learned directly from 
the student the extent to which he frequents such an 
establishment 

In communities having vigorous and constructive recrea¬ 
tional organizations, such as Y.M C A.’s and Y.W C A.’s, the 
counselor can learn much about the student from the local 
secretaries. In like manner, the pastor of the student’s 
church will contribute valuable case data concerning the stu¬ 
dent’s religious, philosophic, and social attitudes and habits. 

All of these community resources should be tapped by the 
counselor in an effort to learn of the whole child When 
integrated with case data collected in the school, such 
information has a bearing upon the past and future adjust¬ 
ments of the student. 


SUMMARY 

If counseling is to be more than a casual and sociable half- 
hour visit with the counselor, intensive preparation must 
precede the counseling interview Essentially this means 
that the counselor should collect and absorb much informa¬ 
tion about the student before that interview takes place. An 
informed counselor will be far more useful to the student 
than one who arrives at the office equipped only with an 
unenlightened sympathy. 

Information about the student is collected from many 
sources in the school and community and by means of many 
techniques, procedures, and methods The collection of this 
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information is comparable to the case history taking of the 
social case worker except that at the present time few coun¬ 
selors look for information from out-of-school sources and 
others limit themselves only to data collected m interviews 
with the student Counselors could profit greatly from 
stud)dng this phase of social case work. 

Although each student case develops in a unique manner, 
yet there are a number of general procedures and techniques 
used by counselors for all cases with appropriate modifica¬ 
tions These techniques have been described briefly m 
connection with the types of data needed for counseling. 
The ways in which these data may be used were also noted 
For more technical descriptions of these techniques, the 
reader is referred to the selected references 

Review and Discussion Questions 

I. Why is it important that the counselor collect information about 
the student before the interview begins? 

2 What is a case study? 

3 In what respects does the case study in counseling differ from 
that in social case work? 

4. Who participates in the making of a guidance case study? 

5. What are the differences between a case study and a cumulative 
record? 

6. What main topics should be covered in a case study? 

7. Why should all of these topics be covered regardless of the nature 
of the problem causing the student to seek counseling? 

8. What counseling and diagnostic leads or cues can a counselor 
derive from school marks? 

g What are anecdotal records, and why are they important in 
counseling? 

10 Contrast and compare anecdotal records and personahty tests 
with respect to their value in diagnosing personality problems 

11. What are the essential features of cumulative records? 

12. Contrast the characteristics and values for counseling of cumula¬ 
tive records and the counselor’s interview notes 

13. Why should the counselor seek information from agenaes and 
individuals outside of the school? 

14. What values for guidance are found in psychological testing? 
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15. What are the advantages of cumulative or repeated testing? 

16. Are there any advantages for counselors in progressive schools 
in tests which do not measure some of the outcomes of new-type 
curriculums? 

17. Describe briefly how the counselor should collect information 
by means of interviews with the student 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Counseling Students 

T hat phase of the student personnel program which 
involves interviewing and advising students individually 
is called counseling. Students are assisted one by one, in 
contrast with the mass techniques of the group guidance and 
homeroom classes This is the personalized and individual¬ 
ized phase of personnel work comparable to the individualized 
methods of teaching used in the instructional program of the 
school. 

At the present time there are several types of counsel¬ 
ing functions performed by a number of school workers 
Advisers assist students with the selection of and registration 
in classes; teachers and administrators usually perform this 
function in addition to their other duties. Teacher-coun¬ 
selors assist individuals to develop intellectually and socially 
through the medium of personalized classroom instruction 
Counselors, usually differing widely in specialized training and 
effectiveness, assist students with problems of vocational 
choice, educational achievement, and personality develop¬ 
ment. Speciahsts provide technical and professional assik- 
ance with problems of health, severe emotional disturbances, 
and many other problems 

In many schools one person functions in two or more of 
these capacities. For purposes of exposition, however, we 
shall describe separately these four types of counseling 
workers 


REGISTRATION ADVISERS 

In many schools the function of registering students in 
classes and the enforcement of curriculum regulations are 
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performed by administrators or by teachers acting as agents 
of the administiators. That these are or could become 
counseling functions few will deny If the task of teachers 
is "to take the student as he is and to select from his broad 
field of instruction those experiences which the pupil in 
question needs for his maximal development,’”^ then it 
follows that rigid adherence to predetermined blanket 
prescription is entirely out of place in the school. It likewise 
follows that assisting the student to register in classes should 
become a personnel function and not an administrative one 
The proper courses of study cannot be selected unless the 
counselor and the student understand the latter’s capabilities 
and needs This means that counseling should precede 
registration advising 

At the present time, however, such advising procedures are 
followed in few schools Local, state, and regional educa¬ 
tional organizations prescribe rather rigidly both the content 
of courses and the sequence in which students must absorb 
this content. Under such prescriptive conditions registra¬ 
tion advising becomes a mere routine clerical task of enforc¬ 
ing regulations. Little knowledge of the student’s abilities 
and needs is required The former is assumed, and the latter 
has been legislated uniformly for all students The only 
reference to the student involves questioning him as to which 
of several curriculums he thinks he wants and inspecting 
school records to determine whether he has met the formal 
prerequisites 

Obviously, this is not counsehng but rather administration 
of a law-enforcement type But one may anticipate a major 
reform in these procedures as schools develop more effective 
instructional and personnel programs As blanket prescrip¬ 
tion is superseded by counseling, registration advising will 

•Hand, Hajiold C , “Trends in Educational Theory and Practice Which 
Affect the Work of All Teachers,” in Challenge of Education, by the Stanford 
University Education Faculty, pp 80-81, McGraw-I-Iill Book Company, 
Inc , New York, 1957 
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become a function of counselors. This function will not be 
restricted to a few days preceding the beginning of classes but 
will be carried on throughout the school year. As a normal 
part of counseling, the counselor will assist the student to 
select those courses of study which will provide him with the 
needed experiences and training Moreover, as we break 
away from the ritual of clock-hours and timeserving in 
education, students will be promoted and transferred at 
irregular times and not merely once oi twice a year 

Such a radical change in registration procedures and the 
consequent integration with counseling will not take place 
overnight. Many fundamental changes must precede such 
a stage Not the least of these preliminary steps is the 
establishment, under the existing system, of an adequate 
counseling system. By their good deeds personnel workers 
must first demonstrate to school administrators that their 
counseling methods will prove more adequate than the 
present registration procedures This can be done only by 
means of the thoroughly sound counseling of a few trial cases. 
At the present time most administrators can be persuaded to 
relax the rules provided that the counselor has a reasonable 
case and the data to establish it. 

TEACHER-COUNSELORS 

One of the most widely used phrases in educational termi¬ 
nology IS “the individualization of education.” Essentially 
this phrase refers to the need for adjusting instructional 
methods to the needs, interests, motivations, background, 
and aptitudes of individual students. This movement is a 
protest against the mass regimentation of the slow with the 
fast, the dull with the bright, the sullen with the happy 
students in utter disregard of their differences. Teaching 
aU students in the same manner merely exaggerates these 
differences and does not level down the bright and level up 
the dull. 
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Attempts to mdividualize instruction are not a recent 
development.^ New and special classes, ability grouping, 
remedial instruction, and many other developments of the 
past testify to the sincere efforts of educators to assist 
individual students with their learning problems through the 
medium of the classroom. From the personnel point of 
view, the remedial function of teachers is a counseling 
function From the administrative point of view it is a phase 
of instruction. From both points of view it is a necessary 
adjunct to group instruction The personnel worker can 
help the teacher with many t3Tpes of remediation and, there¬ 
fore, should be expected by the administrator to play a part 
in the school’s program of remediation. In few schools, 
however, have counseling and instruction been integrated 
with respect to remediation of classroom learning problems. 
To the teacher’s efforts at remediation through analysis of 
learning errors and special tutorial assistance, the counselor 
can contribute his techniques for improvement of motivation 
to learn, the alleviation of emotional distraction, the selection 
of stimulating educational and vocational goals with the 
resulting increase in the student’s desire to learn, and special 
assistance with development of more effective habits of 
studying and learning Oftentimes the counselor is the only 
member of the school’s staff who is prepared to deal with 
problems of reading disabilities and other deficiencies in basic 
skills. 

Ideally, the teacher-counselor would be professionally 
prepared to do all the necessary types of remediation with 
his students. In actual practice, however, the teacher- 
counselor must often call upon the counselor and the clinical 
psychologist for technical assistance with remedial pro¬ 
blems which aie beyond his capacity Remedial instruc- 

* Courtis, S A , “ Contributions of Research to the Individualization of 
Instruction,” The Scientific Movement in Education, pp 201-210, Thirty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill, 1938. 
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tion, therefore, proves to be another point of coordination 
and cooperation between classroom instruction and personnel 
work. It is a major responsibility of all personnel workers to 
inform teachers of the many t3^es of assistance available 
for classroom learning problems Personnel work is not 
restricted to out-of-class problems of students. 

To these efforts in individualization have been added 
techniques of “personalizing” instruction Students are to 
be aided in their learning by means of a new t)q)C of personal 
relationship with teachers.^ This newer movement is a 
protest against the mechanical t}q)e of teaching students by 
drill methods either in groups or individually. Even learning 
textbook information has been conceded to be more than 
lecturing and reading followed by recitations. The facilitat¬ 
ing effect of the teacher’s personality upon the student’s 
learning in all areas of his life now receives major emphasis in 
educational circles. 

Thus the modern teacher uses radically improved instruc¬ 
tional techniques in the classroom to assist students in their 
normal development-—intellectual, social, civic, and emo¬ 
tional. Teaching thus becomes an increasingly important 
method of assisting students. To differentiate this new type 
of teacher from the former drill master—oftentimes con¬ 
cerned chiefly with the memorization of textbook facts and 
the maintenance of passive behavior in the classroom—the 
term teacher-coimselor is used.^ 

From the viewpoint of personnel workers, this new type of 
teacher takes on the characteristics and functions of a special 
type of counselor. He performs personnel functions and 
uses specialized techniques to assist students with many 
problems of development He directs his efforts toward the 


' Prescott, Daniel A , Emohon and the Educahve Process, American 
Council on Education, Washington, D C , 1938 
“ Stanford University Education Faculty, The Challenge of Edneakon, 
McGiaw-Hill Book Company, Inc,, 1937 
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same goals as those of other personnel workers. His phi¬ 
losophy of education and point of view is similar, if not 
identical, with that of other educational workers we have 
previously called personnel workers This latter term we 
now broaden to include teacher-counselors Other workers 
in education could reverse our position and refer to personnel 
workers as new and specralized types of teachers. 

No matter the title used, we see that all workers direct 
their efforts toward the same goals What drfferentiates 
them from each other is the specialized methods and tech¬ 
niques used to achieve common objectives. The teacher- 
counselor, our topic of discussion in thrs section, uses special 
techniques in the classroom in dealing with certarn common 
rndividual problems of students. He is his own counseling 
specialist in this respect. As a teachei-counselor he seeks to 
perform counseling functions in the classroom and by means 
of the curriculum. In many cases his techniques prove to be 
adequate and effective in stimulating the normal develop¬ 
ment of students. In other cases he calls for supplementary 
assistance from the educational workers we call personnel 
specialists. These latter specialists likewise call upon 
teachers for supplementaiy assistance. Thus we see that 
no one type of educational worker has a monopoly upon 
personnel functions, each supplements the efforts of others 
by means of the use of specialized techniques 

More Than Teacher-counselors and Specialists Are 
Needed,—Some educational leaders seek to improve class¬ 
room instruction through the adoption of counseling and 
other personnel functions and techniques. In effect they 
seek to persuade and train teachers to perform most, if not 
all, counseling functions in the classroom and as integral 
parts of instruction The personnel worker looks upon this 
attempt to reform teaching with both approval and dis¬ 
approval. The personnel movement, along with other 
developments, has evolved some techniques which may be 
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adopted by the classroom teacher to individualize and 
personalize his teaching. Such adoptions should be made 
But it does not follow that the teacher can take over all 
counseling techniques and that the counselor, functioning 
outside of the classroom, can be discharged from his duties. 
Even when all teachers have been trained and persuaded to 
become teacher-counselors, there will still be need for 
personnel workers to perform other counseling functions 
We do not refer only to so-called personnel specialists— 
doctor, social worker, psychiatrist, psychologist—hut also to 
school counselors. It is evident that classroom teachers 
cannot perform the duties of personnel specialist as a part of 
teaching. It will be equally evident upon further analysis 
of the situation that classroom teachers cannot perform all of 
the functions of a counselor as an integral part of instruction 
Not all the counselor’s functions are directly related to class¬ 
room instruction and others are only indirectly related- 
even in the most progressive curriculum. Even the best of 
classroom instructional techniques are not adequate for 
assisting students with some types of problems. Likewise 
students need personal, one-to-one assistance with many 
problems, both those directly related to the classroom and 
others indirectly related 

Even the most progressive and well-trained teacher cannot 
provide all of the personal and professional assistance neces¬ 
sary to youth Teachers do not have sufficient time, for one 
thing, to use both classroom technique and personal inter¬ 
views in working with all of their students. Few informed 
educators would argue that either technique alone is sufficient 
to assist youth with problems of citizenship, acquiring under¬ 
standing and knowledge, emotional development, and many 
others. The personnel worker contends that in assisting 
adolescents, the personal interview is as necessary a tech¬ 
nique as are classroom techniques. Obviously, teachers must 
do all they can to maintain personal relationships with 
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students, but there is not sufficient time for the type of 
interviewing which a well-trained counselor does. 

A second and more important reason for employment of 
both teacher-counselors and school counselors is found in the 
fact that teachers cannot perform the important function of 
coordinating all the school’s and community’s resources in 
their case work with students. Not only must the counselor 
spend hours interviewing a student, but also he must devote 
as many hours to interviewing and getting the assistance of 
personnel specialists in the school and community The 
teacher cannot do effective work in the classroom and at the 
same time devote the necessary hours to these out-of-class 
counseling functions which are equally necessary in assisting 
youth This, of course, does not preclude the possibility 
that counselors may carry a part-time teaching load and, in 
this connection, function as teacher-counselors for the stu¬ 
dents in their own classes 

We contend, therefore, that in high schools an effective 
counseling program will include both teacher-counselors and 
counselors in addition to personnel specialists We contend 
also that these counselors must not narrowly specialize in 
educational and vocational guidance but must be prepared to 
assist with a score or more of other adolescent problems 
including the problem of developing a normal personality 

A quite different situation obtains in the elementary 
schools On that level teacher-counselors and personnel 
specialists may well perform all of the needed counseling 
functions. With children many counseling functions are 
best performed as a normal part of classroom teaching by the 
teacher. Specialists are available for technical assistance 
But in the junior and senior high schools problems of develop¬ 
ment and adjustment become relatively more complex and 
demand more private and personalized types of assistance 
supplementary to those performed by the teacher in the 
classroom. 
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Thus in high school the counselor should assume some of 
[le counseling functions performed by the elementary-school 
3acher. The counselor stands between the teacher-coun- 
dor and the personnel specialist, supplementing and 
oordinating the efforts of each and devoting much time to 
tie use of one-to-one interviews with the student. To expect 
he teacher-counselor to perform all counseling functions 
xcept those of the specialist is to demand too much of any 
ne educational worker and to put too much faith in the 
ffectiveness of instructional techniques even when these 
re supplemented by the teachei’s casual and infrequent 
lersonal interviews 

Functions of the Teacher-counselor.—To return to our 
iscussion of the teacher-counselor, we may describe briefly 
ome of the functions embraced in his instructional duties 
land has outlined a number of the functions of this new type 
f teacher. We are here concerned with those which relate 
iirectly to the counseling program One might infer from 
he following quotations, however, that the teacher-coun- 
elor actually is a professionally-trained counselor if not a 
linical psychologist We doubt, for example, that teachers 
/ill or should become trained to make all of the diagnoses 
isted as within their function. Certainly the teacher- 
ounselor must “know his student,” but his depth or extent 
if knowledge need not be as refined and technical as that of 
ither a counselor or a clinical psychologist Indeed, his 
mowledge cannot be that extensive unless he has been 
irofessionally trained both in his teaching specialty and in 
idvanced clinical psychology. We make this point to 
mphasize our contention that counseling and other personnel 
unctions must be studied, classified, and assigned in recogni- 
ion of degrees or levels of technicality of these functions. 

Let us look first at the situation with reference to guidance. The 
lecessity of placing the teachfer in the 'center of the picture is coming 
o be recogmzed in an increasing number of school situations in which 
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the problems associated with the adequate guidance of youth are 
vigorously being attacked. This means that the teacher in the 
modern school must be well informed concerning and skilled m the 
techniques and procedures of guidance He must be qualified to 
discover the interests, abilities, perplexities, and needs of his students 
through a continuous diagnosis of their hobbies, work experiences, 
health status, likes and dislikes, successes and failures, emotional 
strengths and weaknesses, ambitions, attitudes, characteristic modes 
of behavior, home environments, and a score of other items frmtful of 
revealing information He must be able to draw upon the resources 
of his broad field or fields of instruction to provide the learning experi¬ 
ences revealed as necessary or desirable for his pupils by his diagnoses 
He must be qualified informally to counsel continuously with his 
students in helping them to plan intelligently to hve abundantly and to 
resolve the numerous personal and other problems with which children 
or youth are typically confronted ^ 

To continue with our discussion, we may repeat briefly 
some of the counseling functions of teachers which we have 
mentioned elsewhere m this text Not the least impor¬ 
tant function concerns case data collected by the teacher 
Teachers observe students in a great variety of situations and 
are, therefore, able to collect and contribute valuable 
information regarding social adjustment, citizenship habits, 
and intellectual interests. When recorded m the form of 
anecdotal records or presented orally in staff meetings, these 
data are indispensable supplements to case data collected 
directly by counselors 

Another counseling function deals with direct assistance to 
students Teachers may assist in carrying out a program of 
action agreed upon by student and counselor. Special 
classwork may help the student to become oriented with 
regard to vocational interests and stimulated to develop 
intellectually Personalized relationships between teacher 
and student may prove to be effective therapy for emotional 
disturbances. There is also one other type of relationship 
between the teacher-counselor and other types of guidance 

^ Hand, op at, pp 80-81 
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workers- The point of view of the counselor and his inda- 
vidualized attention to students may help the teacher to 
become interested in more than rote learning in the classroom 
and in more than intellectual development. This broadening 
of the teacher’s point of view may lead to a revitalization of 
instruction with great benefit to both student and teacher 

In view of these desirable results, it is imperative that the 
barriers between counselors and teachers be torn down. 
Both the uniqueness of each and the reciprocal relationships 
between them should be emphasized and implemented by 
school administrators as well as by directors of formal 
guidance programs 

THE SCHOOL COUNSELOR 

To the school counselor falls the major responsibility for 
using the personal interview as a medium for assisting stu¬ 
dents individually These interviews are the locus of opera¬ 
tions for the counselor much as the classroom is the place in 
which the teacher-counselor performs his counseling func¬ 
tions But the conducting of personal interviews does not 
complete the full inventory of the counselor’s techniques. 
To be effective, the counselor must utilize the many tech¬ 
niques outlined in Chap VII for the collection of case data. 
For counseling to be effective, these techniques must be used 
before the personal interview. Within the limitations of 
school and community resources and the counselor’s work 
load, a reasonably complete case study of each student needs 
to be made as a normal phase of counseling. 

Proctor outlines the following major functions of the 
counselor: 

1 To collect information about each of his counselees 

2 To help organize, and to teach, group guidance classes in which 
students are given information about courses of study and traimng 
schools, vocational opportunities, social-civic activities, and health and 
recreational activities, 
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3. To conduct personal interviews in which the above tyjies of 
information are used m the solution of the student’s own problems. 

4. To assist teachers and administrators to readjust and reorganize 
the school curnculum so that it leads to better student adjustments. 

5 To study the student’s community environment so that maladjust¬ 
ments are corrected and these resources are used 

6 To assist students to discover and enroll in those courses of study 
and training schools which ofier most opportuiuty for the students’ 
optimum adjustment and development 

7 To assist in the development of an effective placement bureau 
designed to help students find employment 

8 To follow up counselees and assist them in adjustments to new 
problems and readjustments to old ones. 

9 To utihze the services of personnel speciahsts (physicians, social 
workers, psychologists, psychiatrists, etc.) in counseling work ^ 

The reader will note that, contrary to the current practice, 
the counselor is not linaited to interviewing students about 
their choices of vocations The task of counseling extends 
beyond that one type of problem, important though it is 
The counselor deals with a great many types of problems— 
failures in classwork, social timidity, inadequate finances, 
conflicts in the home, emotional disturbances, and a host of 
other problems The counselor assists by using his own 
training and experience and by calling upon other school and 
personnel workers for supplementary services In some 
respects his task is similar to that of the social case worker 
who focuses the placement resources of the community upon 
the problems of an unemployed adult. The social worker 
does not necessarily search for a job for her client but may 
call upon the local office of the Federal-State Employment 
Service. She does not prescribe medication for her clients 
but uses the available medical officer. If, however, the 
social worker discovers that she herself is qualified to advise 

1 Proctor, William Martin, ‘‘The Role of the Counselor,” in The 
Challenge of Education, by the Stanford University Education Faculty, pp 
338-363, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New York, 1937 
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and assist directly with certain problems of her client, she 
does so without calling upon other workers for assistance. 

In similar manner the counselor studies the student to 
discover his needs for assistance and then calls upon teachers, 
administrators, and anyone else who is qualified to provide 
the necessary assistance. The counselor, however, puts 
together aU of the information from these sources and 
attempts to study the student as a whole personality. Thus 
we see that he coordinates case information as well as 
personnel specialists. 

One other point is important. Each well-trained coun¬ 
selor is not only a “generalist” in terms of his coordinating 
function, he is also qualified to provide one or more types of 
specialized services. In such cases he uses his own technical 
resources as well as those of other specialists. He may be 
professionally trained to assist students with respect to 
reading disaliilities, inefi!ective study methods, choice of an 
occupation, and many other problems. His own training 
determines his technical skills; some counselors are qualified 
only as generalists 

In the past and to a wide extent today, counselors have 
neglected their generalistic functions and have restricted 
their efforts to providing assistance in the choice of an 
occupation In many circles the term counselor is narrowly 
used with the prefix vocational, and other functions are 
neglected or relegated to a position of secondary importance 
There is no weakness in this position if the counselor is 
seeking to become a specialist in vocational guidance Such 
specialists are as much needed as are other types since the 
problem of choosing an occupation has its technical phases. 
The type of counselor, however, which we are describing is 
much more than a specialist in vocational guidance. In 
making this point, we should avoid the mistake of neglecting 
altogether the function of vocational guidance. This 
extreme position appears to have been taken by some 
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progressive educators preoccupied with problems of emo¬ 
tional development. To meet the great number of students’ 
problems, we need both general counselors and a large 
number of specialized workers 

In the preceding paragraphs we have discussed some of 
the important functions of the personnel worker usually 
called the school counselor Our discussion has been phrased 
as though all counselors devoted all of their professional 
activities to making case studies, to interviewing students, 
and to doing case work. The tenor of this discussion was 
determined by the necessity of describing counseling func¬ 
tions. In actual practice the counselor may perform many 
other functions—instructional or administrative A teacher 
of English may serve as a teacher-counselor with his own 
students and as a general counselor with other students. 
The prmcipal or superintendent may administer and coordi¬ 
nate the many personnel workers and at the same time 
counsel students. The clinical psychologist may provide 
technical assistance to counselors and at the same time give 
general guidance to many students. Each school must 
delegate counseling functions to workers in terms of available 
resources and the professional training and competence of 
each Very few, if any, schools can find financial resources 
to employ a worker for each personnel function. Many 
school workers must “double up” in performing these many 
functions To the administrator it should be apparent that 
the significant point is not to bewail our inability to employ 
all the needed specialists but rather to attempt to organize 
the personnel program so that provision is made for aU of the 
vital functions. 

But the mere naming of an untrained teacher as counselor 
wiU not of necessity result in effective counseling. We have 
argued in a previous section that counseling functions are 
specialized and require professional training and practical 
experience. Graduate work m tests and clinical experience 
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in testing, knowledge of available literature on occupational 
information and mental hygiene, supervised experience in 
interviewing and counseling, some first-hand acquaintance or 
experience in business or industry—these and many other 
factors are indispensable in the training of a counselor. The 
personality of the counselor is of equal importance, and it 
adds much to effectiveness if the counselor has himself 
experienced personal counseling of a high quality as part of 
his own college experiences 

Specialization in Counseling.—We have said that the 
school counselor supplements the teacher-counselor and 
utilizes the personnel specialists in dealing with many types 
of student’s problems. In this respect he is a generalist or a 
general practitioner of counseling But rarely do counselors 
in schools today provide such a variety of services. In most 
cases counselors are trained to deal only with a few types of 
problems It is fair to say that most counselors concentrate 
upon the choice of a vocation and selection of an appropriate 
training program. Problems of reading disabilities, family 
conflicts, emotional disturbances, and personality develop¬ 
ment, to name a few, are dealt with, if at all, only incidentally 
as they aSect the student’s vocational problems. At the 
present time most counselors are vocational counselors. 

In a previous section we pointed out the tendency of some 
educational leaders to persuade classroom teachers to take 
over all of the counseling functions If that observation be 
true, then in large part it has come about because of the 
persistent concentration of counselors upon problems of 
vocational guidance to the exclusion of other equally impor¬ 
tant problems. That this narrow concentration is wide¬ 
spread may be seen from a scanning of the writings of leaders 
in the guidance associations. According to these leaders the 
functions of counselors are defined in terms of educational 
and vocational guidance—and the educational guidance is 
restricted to the choice of an appropriate training program. 
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Even problems of remediation in study habits and s kills are 
not included among the counselor’s functions 

There are historical justifications for this narrowing of 
functions Guidance, in respect to counseling, developed 
out of attempts to deal with the choice of an occupation. 
Attempts to develop an adequate type of assistance for this 
problem have produced noteworthy results, and vocational 
guidance counselors have made worth-while contributions to 
secondary education The vocational problem is so impor¬ 
tant and so complex that specialized assistance is needed, and 
every school should employ at least one counselor who has 
received special training in this field Other counselors 
should be equally well trained to deal with problems of 
remedial instruction or mental hygiene or other adjustment 
needs of students This does not mean that counselors need 
or should specialize in the same way and to the same extent 
as do doctors, social workers, and psychologists. The coun¬ 
selor trained to deal with vocational problems is a different 
type of specialist although he may well develop into a 
personnel specialist if he is qualified 

The future development of personnel work cannot be 
charted. But it seems probable that school administrators 
will seek to employ counselors who are trained to function as 
generalists in dealing with all types of problems, and who, 
in addition, are qualified to do special work with at least one 
type of problem. This tjqie of specialization is desirable in 
so far as it rests upon similar factors which operate to cause 
a general practitioner in medicine to develop special (but not 
highly specialized) skill in treating certain types of ailments. 
If these factors cause professional specialization on the part 
of the counselor, then he may or may not change his title 
and his job to that of clinical psychologist. Certainly, if we 
are to have specialists of this type, they should come from 
the ranks of counselors or at least have had extensive general 
counseling experience. 
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It may be several decades before school administrators are 
persuaded to employ counselors with varied special training. 
In the meantime it is necessary that all school counselors be 
trained to deal with many different types of students’ prob¬ 
lems Both vocational guidance and mental hygiene—the 
two most frequent areas of narrow and mutually exclusive 
specialization observed today among counselors—aie equally 
necessary phases of a counselor’s training if he is to deal 
effectively with students’ problems. 

Counseling Techniques.—^To be effective in assisting 
students, counselors should not depend upon casual and short 
conferences with students held in the hallways or m a class¬ 
room with other students listening in on the conversation 
If the student is expected to discuss his experiences and 
problems frankly and in detail, then he is entitled to the 
courtesy of privacy. The best counseling is not done in a 
goldfish bowl. If possible, the counselor should have a 
private office made attractive and pleasant by means of 
drapes, pictures, or other decorative means. If an office 
must be shared with another counselor or teacher, then office 
hours should be arranged so that the office mate is not present 
when students come for an interview Even in most 
crowded school buildings an office may be constructed 
inexpensively with soundproof materials in an unused end of 
a hallway. If possible, the counselor should be located in an 
office near the central files of cumulative records from which 
he will abstract much case data. 

Counseling interviews with students should be scheduled 
by the clerks in the main office or by the counselor himself. 
But he should not have to interrupt his interview with one 
student to make an appointment with another. Appoint¬ 
ments should be spaced or set far enough in advance so that 
the counselor has sufficient time to read the cumulative 
record folder and his own file of information before inter¬ 
viewing the student. Even with well-known students it is 
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necessary to refresh one’s memory and to note points to be 
covered in the forthcoming interview. Occasionally emer¬ 
gency situations must take immediate precedence over 
everything and interviews be held without such preparation. 

The length of interviews must be determined by the 
counselor’s work style and the student’s preference, but they 
usually will be at least one-half hour and not longer than a 
class period The number of interviews to be held with each 
student is determined by the progress made and the quality 
of rapport established and maintained. Above all else the 
counselor should not so routinize his counseling relationships 
that an interview is required by him each month or each 
semester during which interview he monotonously checks off 
one at a time all of the possible problems the student could 
have. The counselor should seek to cultivate a desire on the 
part of the student to ask voluntarily for an interview when 
he feels the need for it. If counseling is more than advising 
about registration, the student will want to come in fre¬ 
quently to keep him informed of developments. Routine 
checking interviews should be infrequent. No attempt 
should be made to interview all students the same number of 
times each year. 

The number of students a counselor can work with in a 
school year depends upon many factors. Some counselors 
can carry a case load of five hundred—and run the risk of 
doing a very perfunctory and ineffective type of counseling. 
At the present time most counselors are forced to carry far too 
heavy a case load. More effective counseling would result 
from the practice of inviting students, by announcements in 
homerooms, to ask for their first counseling interview. Not 
all will respond, among them some students who need 
assistance But the process of seeking assistance voluntarily 
usually brings the student to the counselor in a more recep¬ 
tive frame of mind than the administrative practice of 
notifying students they have been assigned to a counselor 
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The counselor seeks to assist all students who need aid, but 
he can do this only if the student wants to be aided. Com¬ 
plete coverage of all students is not so important as doing 
effective work with those who desire to be counseled If 
the counselor is actually effective in the lives of the student, 
the number of volunteers will increase until most of the 
students are included. Arbitrary assignment to a counselor 
may be efficient administration, but it is not desirable in 
personnel work 

Moreover, counseling interviews, while delightful and 
exhilarating experiences, are also fatiguing. The counselor 
must come to them alert and emotionally relaxed This he 
cannot do if he is forced to interview twenty students each 
day in addition to teaching his own classes, telephoning and 
interviewing other school and community workers to collect 
information, and planning suggestions for each student. 
Without realizing that counseling, like teaching, requires 
hours of preparation and is fatiguing, administrators some¬ 
times require too heavy a work load. 

No two counseling interviews develop in an identical 
manner. The personalities of student and counselor and the 
character of the problems discussed demand that the coun¬ 
selor be sufficiently resourceful to vary his procedures. The 
counselor lets the student take the lead in conversation and 
discussion. In the highly individual development of the 
interview, the counselor will attempt only to make certain 
that the direction of the development is toward a better 
understanding of the student and his problems. If this 
requires ten interviews, so be it. 

Since the personal element plays such an important part in 
counseling, the counselor uses all of his experience and skill in 
establishing friendly relationships early m the first interview. 
This is usually called establishing rapport and must be done 
even sometimes when the student has been known in teaching 
lelationships. The counselor cannot assume that previously 
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established rapport will always be transferred to the intimate 
counseling relationship. 

Establishing rapport is very much the same problem as 
becoming intimately acquainted with persons in other rela¬ 
tionships of a face-to-face nature. As is true in these other 
connections, it is impossible to describe by words the subtle 
techniques used for this purpose. These techniques can be 
demonstrated, but adequate descriptive words are lacking 
The counselor must secure internship training to learn many 
of these subtle phases of counseling. However, some of the 
references listed below will provide a better understanding of 
what rapport is and of some of the simpler techniques.^ 

The counselor should not expect to achieve complete 
understanding of the student and of the needed action within 
the confines of a single interview. Even though many 
students desire to solve problems in one interview, the 
counselor must move slowly. But the student should have 
achieved some satisfying progress in each interview even 
though the amount be less than is desired Much skill is 
often required to help the student avoid plunging headlong 
into the superficially evident ways out of his difficulties 
With some students a few interviews lead to a tentative plan 
of action; with others the best plan dawns on the student 
only after many conferences. Some next steps should be 
planned, however, during each interview. 

It should be unnecessary to enlarge upon the point that in 
interviewing the lecture method of talking to students is 
inappropriate. A friendly, personal but not sentimental 
conversation should characterize the discussions. Without 
pressing by staccato questioning, the counselor should seek to 
encourage the student to talk freely, bringing him back to 

1 Symonds, Percival M , “Securing Rapport in Interviewing,” Teachers 
College Record, May, rpsS, 39 707-733 

Williamson, E G , Eow to Counsel Students, pp 131-133, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc , New York, t939 
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essential points if and when ho wanders vocally. At the 
appropriate time when the student asks for an answer to a 
question, the counselor should take the conversational lead. 
To say that the counselor should not do all of the talking does 
not imply that he should imitate the Sphinx during the 
entire interview 

The Counselor’s Resources for Assisting Students.— 
In the preceding chapter we discussed resources and tech¬ 
niques to be used by the counselor in collecting information 
about the student and his difficulties—past, present and 
future. We turn now to the resources available in doing 
something about these problems. 

In much the same way, and for similar reasons, that the 
counselor needs to collect information concerning the student 
and his capabilities, he must also gather information about 
the resources of the school and community for effecting 
desirable changes in the student’s attitudes and practices 
No counselor should expect to do the whole task of counsel¬ 
ing. He should expect to enlist the aid of others in assisting 
the student to master problem situations and effect satisfac¬ 
tory adjustments. Every school and community has a 
variety of such resources. Local business and professional 
men can assist in informing students about occupational 
information. Social agencies can assist in improving finan¬ 
cial conditions of the family which interfere with scholastic 
and social adjustment of the student. The same agencies 
may help to effect better recreational habits. Teachers and 
school administrators will cooperate with students in intro¬ 
ducing timid students into the normal social activities of the 
school. Principals will cooperate by waiving unreasonable 
scholastic requirements if the counselor can present a reason¬ 
able argument. State mental hygiene societies will cooperate 
in getting serious cases of emotional disturbances into the 
hands of qualified psychiatrists. State employment offices 
and local merchants will seek to help the student secure 
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needed employment. Nearby college personnel officers will 
assist with complex cases of student maladjustment. 

These and many other community and school resources are 
available to assist the alert and effective counselor who seeks 
assistance. Such resources will not be discovered merely by 
a thumbing of the telephone directory but rather by per¬ 
sistent inquiry directed to the leaders in any sized com¬ 
munity and school. Within the school itself the resourceful 
counselor will discover untapped sources of assistance in 
teachers who have had business or industrial experience 
outside of the teaching field “Seek and ye shall find” 
should be the motto of the counselor who needs help in 
assisting students with their problems. 

A number of school and community resources are listed, 
with the t3qie of assistance they can give to students if the 
counselor will but enlist their cooperation by word of mouth, 
mail, or telephone 

I The student’s teachers, for remedial assistance with specific study 
and learning difficulties, for information about educational and occupa¬ 
tional opportunities, for anticipated difficulties with advanced classes 
m high school and college in specific courses, for personalized encoui- 
agement regarding intellectual growth and development as an indi¬ 
vidual—^in some cases substitute affection for a lack in student-parent 
relationships 

2. The sponsors of activities and student government for assistance 
in inducting the student into activities and giving him personal 
encouragement in his attempts to grow emotionally and become an 
active citizen of the school 

3 The student’s pastor, teachers, athletic coach, or anyone else 
having the student’s confidence for assistance in thinking through 
moral, religious, and phdosophic problems 

4 The hbrarian, teachers, and local business and professional men 
for interviews concermng occupational information 

S. Where available, the manager of the local Federal-State Employ¬ 
ment Service and local employers for part-time or permanent 
employment 

6 The student’s parents for cooperation in development of new 
relationships in the home, new attitudes in the student, and per- 
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bonahzed encouragement of the student’s efforts to develop his own 
individuality 

Recording Interview Notes.—In a preceding section of 
this chapter, the importance of recording interview notes 
immediately after the interview was stressed We repeat 
here for emphasis that the counselor seriously decreases his 
effectiveness by failing to record the essential points of his 
conferences with the student In later interviews he may 
find himself confusing the student by contradicting himself 
or remembeiing the wrong test score These interview notes 
should be the personal property of the counselor and should 
not be filed in any place where unprofessional eyes will scan 
them. If the counselor knows that his notes are to be seen 
only by himself or by other professional workers, then he will 
more readily commit to paper valuable memoranda instead of 
writing on the cumulative records uninteresting drivel similar 
to that found occasionally in some schools (see pages 179-180). 

Placement Counseling. —In Chap. II we discussed the 
serious problems confronting students as they leave school 
and seek employment It is not a figment of imagination 
which causes many a student to approach this problem in 
fear and trembling The consequences of failure to find a 
job or of finding the wrong job are evident round about him 
among the adults of his community. The school, therefore, 
is under obligation, largely unfulfilled as yet, to assist the 
student at this point if it is to protect its efforts at teaching 
from the certain waste if he fails to get a job ^ 

In some large schools a placement bureau is maintained 
and manned by workers trained to instruct in how and where 
to seek employment All too frequently this bureau is part 
of the school’s administrative office or attached to an instruc¬ 
tional department, for example, the commercial or industrial 
department. Under such an arrangement placement work 

* Occu-paltonal Adjustment, Interim Report, Occupational Education Tour 
for Supenntendenta, National Occupational Conference, New York, 1938 
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will often be performed in a routine manner without regard 
to the student’s welfare or in ignorance of his abilities and 
needs It should be apparent, however, that placement is an 
integral part of counseling, particularly of vocational guid¬ 
ance Such a placement bureau should, therefore, be 
closely attached to the counseling staff, both administratively 
and functionally 

In most schools what placement work is to be done will be 
the direct responsibility of the school counselor. As a part 
of his efforts to assist the whole student he will seek to 
understand financial needs and to help him find part-time 
work while in school and permanent employment at gradua¬ 
tion time. Because of his intimate and extensive knowledge 
of the student’s capabilities and needs, the counselor will be 
able to help him determine a desirable type of work and 
will suggest where to seek employment. As is true of other 
types of counseling, the school counselor seeks to understand 
the student before he sends him to an employer. He avoids 
blanket prescriptions in placement work as he does in 
counseling about other problems. 

In an increasing number of schools a new and special type 
of placement officer is employed. This is the coordinator 
employed with funds from the federal and state governments 
These coordinators usually limit their placement and voca¬ 
tional guidance activities to a small number of students 
enrolled in the industrial, commercial, and other practical 
training courses. This placement work is designed to assist 
students with the problems of transferring from school to 
work, and is a vitally necessary type of personnel work ^ 
Students are prepared for employment by part-time work 
during the school year in local shops, offices, and stores. As 
more funds become available, this type of assistance will be 

'Edgerton, a H , “Guidance m Transition from School to Community- 
Life,” Guidance in Educational Institutions, pp 229-278, Thirty-Seventh 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Chap VIII, 
Part I, Pubhc School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill, 1938 
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extended to other types of students. The coordination of 
this type of placement work with counseling and other phases 
of the personnel program is a problem facing administrators 
and counselors. 

The school counselor, functioning as a placement counselor, 
maintains an up'to-date file of possible job opportunities 
in the community. This file should contain not only the 
employer’s name and type of business but also the types of 
workers he employs Also contained in the file is extensive 
information on the special requirements and qualifications 
the employer demands or desires in his applicants for jobs. 

If there is a branch office of the Federal-State Employment 
Service in the counselor’s community, he establishes contacts 
with the staff members and refers students to them for 
specialized assistance As in other fields, the counselor uses 
community resources when they are available. 

In referring students to an employer, the counselor should 
personalize the referral by telephone or written note. Infor¬ 
mation about the student’s qualification, school record, 
activities, and work experiences should be given to the 
employer The personalized introduction assists the student 
if he has first been counseled in the proper deportment to be 
used in applying for a job. A student sometimes fails to 
secure employment merely because he carelessly forgets to 
remove his hat or to adjust his necktie when entering an 
office. It is of no value for the counselor to argue with the 
employer that the position of either a hat ox a necktie is not a 
valid indicator of ability; some employers believe otherwise 
and are swayed by their intuitions. The student must be 
coached in the most effective ways of arranging his wearing 
apparel. 


counseling specialists 

Most educators now agree that some t3q)es of students’ 
problems are of such a nature and the needed treatment or 
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therapy is so technical that counselors with highly technical 
training are needed. We point out once more that this point 
of view does not imply that these specialists perform all types 
of counseling functions Particularly, this does not mean 
that teachers should be required to turn over to such special¬ 
ists aU counseling activities. There are many personnel 
functions and the performance of each requires specialized 
training differing in complexity and time required to learn. 
While we described these functions by giving the worker a 
class name, yet we recognize that some workers should have 
several titles since they perform several functions 
We preface this discussion of counseling specialists with the 
above note because of the prevalent hesitation of some school 
administrators to admit these specialists to the ranks of 
educational workers. By thus urging untrained teachers to 
perform specialized counseling services, these educators fail 
to provide effective assistance to many students 
Such a negative attitude toward counseling specialists is 
neither widespread nor directed toward all types of spe¬ 
cialists For example, few administrators would hesitate 
to employ a school physician and physical education spe¬ 
cialist if money were available. But they do often fail to 
integrate this specialized service with other phases of the 
personnel program and often with instruction. Health 
guidance is accepted. But not so with psychiatric service, 
which is not only as specialized but even more urgently 
needed. In many small communities administrators fear 
that psychiatrists would not be acceptable to the public 
because of popular ignorance and, sometimes, fear of persons 
associated with “insanity” When psychiatric service is 
combined with medical services, such a public reaction does 
not appear The tendency of administrators to turn to 
teachers for mental hygiene services is a desirable movement 
insofar as teachers become trained as specialists in the 
developing of normal personality. However, in many 
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instances psychiatric assistance is needed to train and 
supervise the teachers in the performance of their mental 
hygiene functions 

In our discussion of the many types of counseling spe¬ 
cialists, we shall mention the most important ones and 
confine our extended discussion to one type. In addition to 
physicians, psychiatrists, and physical education specialists, 
there are several others Psychometrists or teachers with 
psychometric training provide specialized services in the 
testing of scholastic and vocational aptitudes, vocational 
interests, and personality traits These psychometrists are 
not to be confused with clinical or school psychologists, who 
perform a more professional type of diagnostic and counseling 
service Remedial teachers diagnose and treat serious cases 
of disabilities in reading, spelling, and subject matter learn¬ 
ing. Speech pathologists and speech corrective teachers 
assist students with serious deficiencies and disabilities in 
articulation and in cases of stuttering and stammering 
Dentists and dental nurses correct deficiencies in develop¬ 
ment of teeth. School nurses identify diseases and illnesses 
needing medical attention and advise simple remedies. 
Psychiatric social workers treat simpler types of emotional 
disturbances and assist the psychiatrists in case treatment. 

These specialists are available in the larger schools or 
communities and their services are utilized by the alert 
counselors and administrators We mention them briefly 
because the reader is chiefly interested in discussing the type 
of specialist of interest to him. This text is not an introduc¬ 
tion to the above specialties for which professional training is 
provided in other departments of a college. Our chief 
interest is, therefore, in the advanced type of counselor. 

The Clinical or School Psychologist.—This specialty is 
known by various names—clinical psychologist, school 
psychologist, professionally trained counselor, clinical coun¬ 
selor, and other terms. The term clinical is used to differ- 
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entiate this type of psychologist from the college teacher of 
psychology. The clinical or school psychologist is really a 
practitioner of psychology but quite different from the faker 
type of applied psychologist. The psychological specialty, 
developed during the past three decades, provides a type of 
assistance which deals with complicated and complex prob¬ 
lems. These problems are similar to those dealt with by the 
general counselor—vocational guidance, mental hygiene, and 
the like. The differences, then, between clinical psycholo¬ 
gists and counselors are not found in the type of student 
problem, as is the case with physicians and remedial teachers, 
for example. Rather are these differences to be found in the 
advanced and technical nature of the diagnostic and treat¬ 
ment techniques used by each. Many counselors could and 
doubtless will become clinical psychologists upon the comple¬ 
tion of advanced graduate work 

The work of these clinical psychologists has been described 
in detail elsewhere,’- and we shall outline their functions and 
procedures briefly 

The techniques and procedures used by the psychological 
clinicians may be classified in six steps which take place 
before, during, and after personal interviews with students 
These steps arc (i) analysis, (2) synthesis, (3) diagnosis, 
(4) prognosis, (5) counseling, and (6) follow-up. 

Analysis refers to the collection of case information from a • 
variety of sources. Some of the techniques used and sources 
of information were described in Chap. VII. All these 
techniques are used to collect both objective and subjective 
data which will provide a substantial basis for understanding 
the student’s problems and his potentialities for readjust¬ 
ment Without such information, counseling is mere 

‘ Williamson, E G , and J G Darley, Student Personnel Work, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1937 

Williamson, E G , Bow to Counsel Students, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc , New York, 1939 
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verbalization. With it, counseling may be an effective 
influence in stimulating optimum development of potentiali¬ 
ties. Just as the teacher needs to understand his students if 
his instruction is to achieve optimum effectiveness, in like 
manner the clinical psychologist needs to learn the character¬ 
istics of his students before be attempts to assist them 

The techniques and sources of information used by the 
clinician include: 

I. Cumuiative record histories 

2 Personal interviews with students 

3 Autohiographies 

4, Teachers’ anecdotal records. 

5. Reports from counselors, administrators, supervisors of activi¬ 
ties, and others 

6 Interviews and reports from parents 

7 Reports of social workers and visiting teachers 

8 Reports from psychometnsts and special tests given by the 
climcal psychologist himself 

g. Teachers' marks. 

10 Reports of the student’s work, school, and social experiences 

11 Reports from community, social, welfare, and guidance workers 

These case data are synthesized or condensed in such a 
manner as to “high-light” the significant facts which bear 
directly upon the student’s problems. This synthesizing is 
done in the matter of test scores by recording the scores on a 
test profile or psychograph so that a student’s high and low 
scores are thrown into prominent relief. Other case data are 
searched for significant facts, which are then condensed or 
summarized in short paragraphs containing the essential 
features of the student’s problems and potentialities. Both 
favorable and unfavorable data are synthesized. 

The next step is dtagnosing This is a subjective process 
of inferring from the synthesis the specific nature of the 
student’s problems and the basic causes The clinician must 
possess a wide range of professional information and experi¬ 
ence in order that he may be able to spot or infer the signifi- 
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cance of case data. He is looking for a consistent pattern in 
the data, which pattern epitomizes the essential features of 
the student’s problems In diagnosing, the clinician identi¬ 
fies the student’s potentialities, his present problems, and 
discovers the causes 

In the prognosis step the clinician projects the present 
situation into the future to arrive at a judgment of the 
probable adjustments and successes of the student To do 
this the clinician must know the significance of his informa¬ 
tion and understand the demands to be made upon the 
student by his future environment. For example, the 
clinician must loiow what is the probable scholastic record m 
college of a student with an I Q of loo Prognoses require 
that the clinician be well informed of the qualifications— 
social, intellectual, emotional, etc —which the student should 
possess in preparing for future adjustments 

Having informed himself about the student and arrived at 
a tentative diagnosis and prognosis, the clinician is next 
ready to interview the student in an eifoit to review with him 
the possible and desirable next steps This is the counseling 
phase, sometimes called advising In this interview new 
information may be uncovered which makes necessary a 
complete revision of the diagnosis and prognosis. 

In the counseling interviews (the number is determined by 
the way in which the student readjusts his problems), the 
clinician cooperates with the student in performing four 
services (i) helping the student to understand himself, (2) 
suggesting steps to be taken by the student to help himself, 
(3) giving direct assistance, such as orally presenting occupa¬ 
tional information and helping the student to understand 
clearly his own assets and liabilities, and (4) referring the 
student to other personnel workers in the school and com¬ 
munity for special information or assistance. The clinician, 
like other types of personnel workers, varies his procedures 
and techniques in terms of the student’s personality, prob- 
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lems, and ^eeds. He individualizes and personalizes his 
techniques as much as does the teacher-counselor. 

Following the counseling interviews, the clinician/ol/oi4J5 up 
the student as much and as long as rapport is maintained and 
additional assistance is needed. He seeks to help the 
student stand on his own feet as quickly as he acquires the 
skill to do so. If new problems develop, as they often do, he 
begins his work again with the advantage of an understanding 
of the student’s previous experiences and problems If the 
student establishes rapport with some other personnel 
worker, the clinician transfers a report of his information 
when that is in the best interests of the student. 

CA.SE COORDINATION 

Frequent mention has been made in several chapters that 
the school counselor has a major responsibility for seeing that 
each of his counselees receives all of the necessary types of 
personnel assistance. We have described this function as the 
coordinating of all school and community resources in an 
effort to provide a well-balanced and complete program of 
counseling for each individual student. This counseling 
function is as important as are any of the others described 
in the preceding sections. 

We shall use the term case coordination to designate this 
function, which may be discharged in one or both of two 
ways. First, the counselor may do his own case work 
That is, he may, by interview, telephone, or letter, collect all 
the diagnostic information from the many types of personnel 
workers in the school system and the many individuals, 
including parents, in the community who have some impor¬ 
tant knowledge to contribute to the counselor’s understand¬ 
ing of the student. This collection of information from 
many sources has been described in Chap. VII. At the same 
time that he collects case data from many individuals, the 
counselor should seek consultations to learn of the diagnoses 
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or interpretations made by other personnel workers. These 
diagnostic consultations are as important as the collecting of 
information descriptive of the student 

In helping the student discover a solution to his problems 
and develop a normal personality, the counselor also calls upon 
many of these same individuals and agencies for assistance. 
This counseling phase of case coordination was discussed in 
preceding sections and need not be elaborated here. 

A second method of case coordination is sometimes called 
the stafE clinic, the case conference method, or the group 
diagnostic consultation. The term clinic is properly used 
when such conferences are used primarily for the purpose of 
training graduate students and counselors In the school 
system itself such meetings should be designated by the term 
case conferences. These conferences are periodic meetings, 
usually lasting not less than two hours and attended by the 
school administrator, the counselor, the teacher, and the 
various personnel specialists, such as the physician or health 
officer. Usually not more than two or three cases can be 
discussed thoroughly in any one conference In some 
schools these conferences are held once a week; in others, once 
a month. In some schools only the most serious and perplex¬ 
ing cases are brought to these meetings In other schools 
normal cases are discussed with the idea of focusing the 
attention of all personnel workers upon more than problem 
cases. 

These meetings are held to pool information, known only 
to the various personnel workers, concerning a particular 
student. By presentation of these fragmentary data in a 
conversational manner rather than in a formal, written 
report, a more complete understanding of the whole student 
may be achieved by all personnel workers. After presenta¬ 
tion of these fragmentary reports, the group discusses 
informally the meaning of these data, and each worker gives 
his own Interpretation Modifications of narrow diagnoses 
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are made, and partial information is fitted into the total 
pattern. This conference method permits all workers to give 
a more detailed and extended presentation of their knowledge 
of the student than is possible in a written report or even in 
a telephone conversation with the counselor. Following this 
pooling of all case data from the various sources, the group 
proceeds in an informal, conversational manner to discuss 
the implications of the data, the possible steps to be suggested 
to the student, and the specific additional aids each type of 
personnel worker may provide. Definite tasks are assigned 
when necessary. For example, the group might agree that 
the student needed a further check on his physical condition, 
in which case the physician would be asked to make such a 
further examination. In like manner, the teacher might be 
assigned the task of encouraging the student to carry on a 
special project outside of the classroom to test further his 
interest in a vocation. 

All personnel workers who have had contacts with the 
student under discussion should, of course, attend these 
meetings In addition, teachers and other personnel workers 
should be encouraged to attend, to participate in the discus¬ 
sions, and to learn each other’s personnel functions and how 
they may be best performed These conferences prove to be 
excellent means for the demonstration and illustration of 
counseling techniques. 

Detailed notes and sometimes complete transcriptions 
should be kept for each of these conferences and filed in the 
student’s folder. The counselor should take the responsi¬ 
bility for conducting the meetings and making these notes 
unless the head counselor in a particular school is assigned 
this function. To the student’s counselor, however, falls the 
responsibility for following up to see that all the suggestions 
are actually carried out. He is the one who actually 
coordinates all personnel workers dealing directly with a 
particular student 
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Involved in this case coordination are also certain adminis¬ 
trative functions of the school principal or superintendent 
acting as the chief personnel ofhcer. In seeking to develop 
a smoothly functioning personnel program, the school 
administrator must assign specific functions and duties to 
each personnel officer, including the teachers The assigning 
of these functions is an administrative responsibility as well 
as IS the supervision of the details of carrying out such assign¬ 
ments. The administrator will also find that the case 
conference method has many possibilities for smoothing out 
problems of jurisdiction and the failure of some personnel 
workers to understand and to cooperate with others By 
actually working together in a conference, personnel workers 
arrive at a better understanding of each other’s special 
functions and the necessity and desirability of seeking case 
data outside of their own interviews as well as calling upon 
other workers for consultation and assistance In addition, 
the administrator wiU discover that teachers will more 
quickly arrive at an understanding of what personnel work is 
when they see it in action around a conference table For 
these reasons the administrator should use the case confer¬ 
ence method for the coordination of personnel workers as well 
as for the purpose of improving the quality of assistance to 
students. 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have discussed the functions of those 
personnel workers who deal directly with individual students 
through the medium of personal interviews. Included were 
registration advisers, teacher-counselors, school counselors, 
and counseling specialists In the latter group special atten¬ 
tion was given to clinical psychologists. Some of the types 
of student problems dealt with by those workers were listed 
In this and previous chapters we have now discussed the 
major functions and described the duties of various types of 
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personnel workers. Throughout this discussion we have 
repeatedly emphasized the need for coordination of these 
many workers. Therefore, we have included a somewhat 
lengthy discussion of case coordination, by means of which 
the efforts of many workers are integrated into a balanced 
and effective program of assistance to individual students 

Review and Discussion Questions 

1 Contrast the techniques used in group giudance and homeroom 
classes with those involved m counseling 

2 Why should more than the personal interview be used in the 
collecting of case data pnor to counsehng? 

3. Name the major functions of teacher-counselors, general coun¬ 
selors, and counsehng specialists 

4 List a number of advantages and disadvantages in the practice of 
counsehng by classroom teachers 

5 Outline a professional traimng program for each type of counseloi 

6 With what types of students’ problems do most counselors con¬ 
cern themselves today? What historical facts and trends caused this 
concentration on these problems? 

7 How may registration advising be performed as a counsehng 
function? 

8 Discuss the question' “Are remediation teachers personnel 
workers?” 

9 Why is coordination of the work of aU types of counselors neces¬ 
sary and how may it be achieved? 

10 How many types of counseling functions ate needed in a per¬ 
sonnel progiam? 

11, How many types of counselors are needed m a personnel program^ 

12 In what respects do the functions of a general counselor differ 
from those of a dinical psychologist? 

13 Why IS the counselor called a generalist? 

14 What is the difference between a synthesis and a diagnosis? 

15 How may the work of the placement counselor be coordinated 
with that of other personnel workers? 
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CHAPTER IX 


Counselors at Work 

I N THE preceding chapters we have discussed the philosophy 
of personnel work, the functions of personnel workers, and 
the techniques used by these workers In Chap. VIII the 
work of counselors with individual students was outlined in 
some detail Perhaps the manner in which counselors assist 
individual students will be clarified still more if we illustrate 
these techniques with actual case histories of students Both 
the theory and practice of personnel work would be made 
clearer if we understood how the counselor proceeds m his 
work of assisting students. 

Before presenting such illustrative case liistories, some 
explanatoiy points are in order. It should be remembered 
that no real student ever presents a problem or a series of 
problems in exactly the mannei outlined in a textbook The 
principles of personnel work are abstracted from thousands 
of different cases, no two of which present the same detail 
and no one of which is an exact epitome of those principles 
Moreover, no student’s real case history is organized in the 
logical order characteristic of its published form When a 
counselor writes or orally presents a case history, he is 
reporting only those facts which have proved to be significant 
and relevant. The thousand and one bits of information 
collected are first organized into a pattern before being 
reported. If this were not done, then the reader would be 
confused with what appears to be a meaningless mass of 
detail. 

In the pages which follow, we describe a few of the general 
types of counseling methods used with a few of the many 
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types of students’ problems. Many more techniques and 
problems could be presented if space were available. The 
counseling methods described are not necessarily the proper 
ones to be used with all students. Modifications and adapta¬ 
tions must be made by the counselor in terms of the peculiari¬ 
ties of the student, the school, and the counselor himself 
The effective counselor does not have a method to be used, 
but many methods which he adapts in different ways to each 
student’s problems In the following cases we illustrate a 
few of these many possible adaptations 

Except in a few instances the laborious procedures used by 
the counselor to collect his case data are not mentioned in 
these illustrative cases. We have, however, summarized the 
significant information available after the counselor has used 
his tools of analysis In hke manner the interviewing and 
other counseling methods used by the counselor have been 
mentioned briefly. Our purpose is to illustrate some of the 
procedures and not to list in detail all of the steps involved in 
assisting students. For these reasons some of the cases may 
appear to be oversimplified As any counselor will dis¬ 
cover, however, when he begins his counseling without 
any information about a student, the process is far from 
being a simple one His final case summary may be simple, 
but the intervening steps will prove to be complicated and 
time-consuming 

JOSEPH MAUSER—LOW ABILITY AND 
HIGH AMBITIONS 

Case Data.—Joseph, a junior, was referred to the school 
counselor by his English instructor. In a theme on the topic 
“What I Plan to Do When I Leave High School,” Joseph 
stated that for years he had wanted to prepare for the 
practice of medicine. His parents had urged him to make 
this choice when an uncle, a doctor, promised to pay part of 
his college expenses provided he enrolled in the medical 
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course. A grade of F in last semester’s chemistry course 
resulted in criticisms from the parents and continued warn¬ 
ings that the uncle would be angry with Joseph because of 
his grade Joseph wrote in his theme that he was now 
worried about his situation. He had studied chemistry very 
diligently throughout the semester. He now wondered if he 
possessed sufl&cient ability to do anything well. He closed 
bis theme with the query, “How can I find out what to do? ” 
The English teacher suggested that he talk with the counselor 
and sent the theme to the counselor with an explanatory note 
of introduction. 

During the first interview with the counselor, Joseph 
repeated the above information and added further detail 
The father, an automobile salesman, had begun working 
after leaving the eighth grade and for years had insisted that 
Joseph prepare for the practice of medicine, an ambition 
which the father had been forced to abandon because of 
inadequate family finances. Joseph had enthusiastically 
accepted the advice of his father and his uncle despite certain 
questions concerning ability and finances raised by his teachers 
and principal at the time he enrolled in high school as a 
freshman. However, no more had been said about his 
vocational choice until his present English teacher suggested 
that he discuss the problem with the school counselor. 

The counselor listened sympathetically to this recital of 
Joseph’s problem and closed the first interview by saying that 
he would try to help find a solution but first he must learn 
more about Joseph’s school record Only by reviewing all 
of the available information could he learn what to advise 
Joseph was asked to invite his parents to come to the school 
the next day for an interview. 

The counselor interviewed all Joseph’s teachers of the 
current and preceding year, secured his cumulative school 
record, and learned the following significant facts All 
teachers, without exception, reported that Joseph was 
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conscientious m attempting to learn assigned lessons, but his 
written examinations and classroom recitations revealed the 
meager amount of knowledge he had acquired. These 
teachers had not known of his vocational ambition and, 
when informed by the coimselor, stated definitely that they 
questioned his ability to do college work of any kind, certainly 
not the medical course. Several teachers, including the 
chemistry instructor, reported that the mother had inter¬ 
viewed them and said that she and the father were con¬ 
tinually supervising Joseph’s activities in the home to see 
that he devoted all his time to studying. At the parents’ 
request he had discontinued several after-school jobs includ¬ 
ing a daily paper route. The cumulative school record 
revealed a consistent achievement level of C’s and D’s with 
a few F’s changed to D’s by repeating courses. Standardized 
achievement tests administered in the sixth grade had con¬ 
firmed the teachers’ marks, all percentile ranks being below 
25 Another battery of tests given in the eighth grade had 
3nelded similar results Tests of intelligence also given in 
the sixth and eighth grades had yielded I. Q.’s of 95 and 99 
There was no record of participation in activities, but the 
counseloi remembered that Joseph had been on the football 
squad in his first year of high school 

The counselor discovered no record of disciplinary actions, 
but one teacher reported that during one class quiz she 
thought Joseph had attempted to copy from a classmate. 
No report of the incident had been made to the principal. 
The visiting teacher had never been requested to interview 
the parents concerning Joseph, indicating that the school 
had no occasion to review or take action concerning citizen¬ 
ship behavior 

Diagnosis and Prognosis.—Subject to confirmation by 
additional testing, the counselor concluded that unwise 
family pressures had caused Joseph to choose a vocation 
beyond his ability to achieve. An entirely different type of 
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occupational goal and training were indicated by the case 
data Both Joseph and his parents needed to be counseled 
to consider an alternative plan which would hold more 
promise of success. This the counselor recognized as a 
difficult task because nothing had been done by the school 
at an earlier date, even though a sufficient basis for counsel¬ 
ing had been available 

Counseling.—The mother was interviewed with the 
anticipated results The suggestion that Joseph might 
better search for another occupational goal was a distinct 
shock and brought forth criticisms of teachers because of 
their grades and of the school because of failure to counsel 
at an earlier date rather than permit Joseph to fail in a 
subject before raising a question about his ambition After 
an embarrassing discussion the counselor succeeded in per¬ 
suading the mother to consent to a search for an alternative 
life goal. Not the least difficult was the counselor’s task of 
persuading the mother that she was wrong in hastily con¬ 
cluding that the counselor’s report meant that Joseph “was 
just dumb and would not be successful in anything ” All 
that the counselor had learned in college of the intellectual 
level of the average adult and of different types of abilities 
had to be hastily recalled and reviewed before the mother 
was convinced 

In a second interview with Joseph, the counselor won his 
cooperation in searching for an alternative choice. Joseph 
reported that after thinking about his problem he was now 
relieved that he no longer had to face a task of which he 
had been secretly afraid 

A day of testing revealed the following new facts On two 
tests of intelligence Joseph received I. Q.’s of 99 and 100 
More achievement tests revealed again that the teachers 
had not underestimated his knowledge of the subjects taught 
in the classroom. Three tests of personality revealed no 
emotional disturbances except a slight tendency to be dis- 
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satisfied with his family relationships A test of clerical 
aptitude yielded so low a score that no occupation of this 
type seemed to offer promise of success Three tests of 
mechanical ability, however, revealed undiagnosed aptitude 
of a very high quality. Further questioning of Joseph indi¬ 
cated that he had tinkered in his own shop for years with 
tools. But he had never thought this experience and interest 
had any significance for his possible vocational future. 

The counselor next reviewed all the case data before a case 
conference to make certain that he had overlooked no signifi¬ 
cant facts and that his diagnosis was tenable Then the 
counselor invited Joseph and both parents to a conference 
in which he reviewed the case data, stressing the positive 
facts and touching lightly on those unfavorable to the 
original vocational plans. The counselor then suggested a 
number of occupations in which Joseph’s abilities would 
be decidedly useful. 

After much discussion the father stated that he was willing 
to leave the decision to Joseph, who then stated that he 
wanted to learn more about vocations before he chose The 
conference adjourned and then the counselor held the first of 
several interviews devoted to learning occupational informa¬ 
tion. At the end of three weeks Joseph decided to prepare 
for work as a garage mechanic, and the counselor then 
arranged for a transfer to the vocational school 

Follow-up.—One year after the first interview, the coun¬ 
selor brought his case data up to date and presented them 
before a case conference. Joseph had made a very satis¬ 
factory record in his new courses and reported that he was 
pleased with his training. Both the mother and father were 
satisfied and no longer felt “let down” because Joseph had 
failed to carry out the father’s own ambition. Even the 
uncle had become reconciled to the advisability of the change 
of vocational plans The counselor reported to the mem¬ 
bers of the case conference that the case could not yet be 
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closed because the problem of placement would arise when 
Joseph completed his training course- The school could 
not assume that Joseph would, hereafter, solve all his new 
problems because of his wise vocational choice. Plans were 
then made in the conference to give special attention to the 
anticipated placement problem 

PETER WHITTAKER—MISDIRECTED ABILITIES 

Case Data.—Early in September the superintendent 
called the counselor to his office and asked what he should do 
about Peter. Already teachers were complaining that they 
could do little to keep order in their classes because of 
Peter’s behavior. He not only neglected his own work but 
distracted others by whispering and otherwise making a 
general nuisance of himself This tj^e of behavior had 
occurred during previous years. The preceding spring 
Peter had been brought before the student council and at 
that time had promised to reform. Now that he had 
regressed to his old habits, should the superintendent expel 
him even though he was a senior? The counselor, though 
discouraged with the meager results of his previous attempts 
at counseling, thought he should make another effort before 
such a drastic action was taken. The superintendent agreed 
to postpone action temporarily and at the counselor’s sug¬ 
gestion called a special meeting of all teachers to discuss the 
situation. In preparation for this case conference, the 
counselor reviewed his own interview notes which contained 
the following information. 

Peter’s father was employed by the local railroad office as 
a maintenance worker Both parents had meager educa¬ 
tional background, and none of their six children had satis¬ 
factory scholastic or social records in the school. Peter, 
the oldest child, had been the cause of many complaints 
throughout his attendance at school. No reports of dis¬ 
honesty had been made, but he had been inattentive and 
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mischievous in classes. The visiting teacher had inter¬ 
viewed the mother on numerous occasions but had secured 
little cooperation Apparently the mother was a good 
homemaker but had little interest in Peter’s schoolwork 
She had never participated in activities of the Parent- 
Teachers Association The father’s income was small, and 
the mother managed the home only with great difficulty. 
The father also exhibited no interest in Peter’s schoolwork 
except to scold him when the school reported misbehavior. 

All members of the school’s staff were convinced that 
Peter possessed high intelligence, and this had been con¬ 
firmed repeatedly by the results of intelligence tests given in 
the elementary school. The counselor had obtained I Q’s 
of 130, 132, and 13s on tests given at one-year intervals. 
The preceding year a battery of achievement tests revealed 
that Peter, despite failure to study his lesson assignments, 
possessed a fund of information equal to that of the highest 
one-tenth of his classmates His percentile ranks were as 
follows: English grammar 95, literature 92; history 97; 
algebra 90, chemistry 99, German 100; zoology 93 On a 
test of attitudes he indicated definitely his dissatisfaction 
with everything and everyone in the school. His social 
relationships with classmates were unsatisfactory, and he 
was unpopular except with other boys who were equally mis¬ 
chievous. When asked about his occupational ambitions, 
he had for several years replied in an offhand manner that 
some day he expected to become a chemist. A vocational 
interest test given by the counselor during the preceding 
year had confirmed this choice and also indicated that other 
types of scientific work were in line with Peter’s measured 
interests 

Despite these favorable qualifications in ability, interests, 
and tested knowledge, Peter had made little effort to do the 
required classroom work and had been content to receive 
mediocre grades The counselor had made many efforts to 
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arouse his interest in schoolwork but with no results. Peter 
seemed to think that he would reform scholastically at some 
unspecified date in the future. He had told the counselor 
repeatedly that the classroom work bored him and that he 
did not need to study in order to get a passing grade in 
examinations. The latter point was verified by the case 
data. 

The counselor's interview notes reminded him in detail 
that he had repeatedly urged the superintendent to release 
Peter from part of the routine classroom work. Perhaps 
special tutorial work and projects would stimulate him intel¬ 
lectually and result in greater effort to learn, thus drawing 
his attention away from his adolescent misbehavior. The 
superintendent had been persuaded a year ago to approve 
such action, but the teachers had complained that Peter 
deserved no such special privileges Let him first demon¬ 
strate his willingness and ability to learn as other students 
were required to learn. Only under such conditions should 
a student be given permission to learn at his own pace and 
in his own manner In vain the counselor had pointed to 
the results of standardized achievement tests; these data 
were unacceptable to the teachers. Equally in vain had 
the counselor suggested that it had already been demon¬ 
strated that more than the usual classroom routine methods 
were required before the school could stimulate Peter to use 
his superior ability. The teachers had buttressed their 
argument by pointing to other students with equal ability 
who were getting high grades under the present classroom 
conditions. 

Diagnosis and Prognosis.—After reviewing the above 
case data, the counselor again reached the same conclusion 
he had made in previous years. Peter was a boy of high 
aptitude who was not stimulated sufficiently by the school 
to use that ability. The lack of cultural and intellectual 
influences in the home had produced no fixed habits of study, 
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no habit of working beyond the required minimum. He had 
never experienced intellectual stimulation and therefore 
needed more than the routine classroom supervision Unless 
out-of-the-oidinary teaching methods were used, it was 
likely that he would never make full use of his abilities 
His mischievous behavior was but a symptom of his boredom 
with tasks below his intellectual capacity 

Counseling.—Armed with these facts and convictions the 
counselor went into the teachers’ meeting determined to 
plead again for special dispensations from the regular routine 
of the classroom At this conference, as a result of the 
counselor’s eloquent pleading, the teachers reluctantly agreed 
to cooperate for a limited time Such an action was to be 
preferred to expulsion, although most of them remained 
convinced that this was establishing an unwise precedent 
by rewarding laziness through special privileges 
The counselor next interviewed Peter and described the 
situation in detail, making clear that failure to cooperate 
would be harmful to the counselor’s status with the teachers. 
Peter responded enthusiastically but with some doubts of 
his ability to make good to the extent anticipated by the 
counselor Attendance in classes was to be optional, but 
once each week Peter agreed to have a long conference 
with each of his teachers and also to take the regular class 
examinations In addition, if he preferred, he could work on 
any project and write a report for the teacher. For example, 
if he wanted to conduct a special experiment in chemistry, 
the teacher agreed to answer any questions Peter volun¬ 
tarily asked Several times each week Peter was to confer 
with the counselor as to the progress of his work. 

During the first few weeks Peter attended some of his 
classes and at times regressed to his earlier habits He 
also was slow to begin any special projects. Some of the 
teachers were irritated at this failure to turn over a new leaf 
at once. But the superintendent insisted on continuing the 
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experiment for one semester By the time Christmas vaca¬ 
tion had arrived Peter was absorbed in his studies and 
projects and had sought assistance from all his teachers. 
Occasionally he had lapsed into his old habits, but the 
counselor no longer heard complaints from his teachers, and 
one or two of them had become enthusiastic about his 
special projects. 

At the close of the semester Peter passed his examina¬ 
tions in a creditable manner but still at a level below his 
capacity. All his teachers, however, agreed to permit him 
to continue under the same regime. If his progress con¬ 
tinued he would graduate with his class. His occupational 
goal had been definitely chosen as chemistry, and he now 
was working on experiments beyond those required in the 
classroom He had become less irritating to his classmates 
but was still not popular. The counselor had begun a 
search for financial assistance for his college expenses. 

Follow-up.—One year later the counselor asked permis¬ 
sion to report at a teachers’ meeting the progress Peter had 
made in his college work In his first semester he had 
received two A grades, one B, and two C’s The report 
from the college counselor indicated that Peter was at times 
irritated by the hampering routine of college classes and con¬ 
sequently made low marks m some examinations. But 
most of the time he seemed to be able to rise above the 
routine requirements and to learn at his own pace. His 
personality development had paralleled his intellectual 
growth, and he now was well liked by his roommates. With 
the aid of a tuition scholarship and a waiter’s job in the 
dormitory, he managed to meet his financial obligations 
Peter’s parents now took pride in the fact that their son was 
attending college. 

After listening to this recital by the counselor, the high- 
school teachers expressed interest in trying a similar experi¬ 
ment with other students of high ability and low achievement 
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SUSAN SMITH—RESTRICTED DEVELOPMENT 

Case Data.—Susan transferred to the high school from 
another city at the beginning of her junioi year It was 
not until January that she came to the counselor’s o£ 5 ce, 
and then only as the result of several invitations None of 
her teachers had made any reports about her and, in response 
to the counselor’s requests, simply stated that she was quiet 
and did not participate much in class discussions Her 
grades were very high and the teachers did not think she 
needed to be counseled None of the class advisers could 
remember whether she had attended activity meetings 
Her transfer lecoid from the previous school contained no 
comments, merely a record of A and B grades 

Susan came into the counselor’s office shyly and answered 
questions in a low soft voice The counselor was unable to 
get her to speak freely. She was dressed less modishly 
than were her classmates, the counselor thought of the 
adjective “frowzy.” She had participated in no activities, 
and the only social experiences she reported were occasional 
movies attended with her parents. Her parents did not 
entertain much in the home and had few friends She said 
she wished she could make friends but had not been suc¬ 
cessful in her few attempts. Apart from her manner of 
dress she was not unattractive. A younger sister was quite 
popular and socially active. Susan admired her sister and 
wished she could be like her. Without being depressed and 
morbid, Susan had become unhappy and dissatisfied with 
her lack of social adjustment. 

The counselor’s interview with Susan’s mother confirmed 
the above information. Both parents had noted the differ¬ 
ences between the sisters and wished that Susan could 
develop socially to the same extent that she had grown 
intellectually. The mother indicated a willingness to 
cooperate with the counselor in helping Susan. 
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Diagnosis and Prognosis.—For a number of obscure 
reasons Susan had failed to develop socially. As far as the 
counselor could judge there were no pathological conditions 
back of her emotional retaidation, merely failure to use her 
social aptitudes because of lack of encouragement Because 
of her intellectual superiority teachers had tended to ignore 
her social backwardness and to conclude that she had no 
need of counseling assistance. With proper counseling she 
should be able to make some progress in social adjustments, 
perhaps progress equal to her achievement in the classroom 
Counseling.—The counselor began a long-term program 
of social education For the most part counseling was 
indirect but with respect to some matters the counselors dis¬ 
cussed them frankly with Susan, whose efforts to cooperate 
were wholehearted. Activity advisers agreed to invite her 
to participate She was appointed to membership on some 
of the class committees With the mother’s assistance and 
indirect advice she bought more modish clothes and visited 
beauty parlors. At the counselor’s suggestion some of the 
senior girls became friendly with her and invited her to 
their parties After a long apprenticeship of this type, one 
of the senior girls arranged a “bhnd-date” invitation 

At the end of a year of such counseling, Susan had been 
accepted by her classmates in a social as well as intellectual 
manner. Without neglecting her schoolwork, she was now 
participating in several citizenship and social activities. 

Follow-up.—During her senior year Susan continued to 
make progress in social development Teachers reported the 
change in her enthusiasm and interest as well as the meta¬ 
morphosis in her appearance She was elected to the 
student council and to the staff of the school paper. While 
she continued to reveal some nervousness in social situa¬ 
tions, nevertheless she had made much progress in develop¬ 
ment of social poise and self-conhdence. The counselor’s 
refusal to accept a high scholastic record as signifying the 
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absence of counseling problems had been vindicated by the 
subsequent well-roundedness of Susan’s development. So¬ 
cially and emotionally she was now approaching the level of 
her intellectual stature 

WILLIAM SWENSON—DISCIPLINARY 
PROBLEM CASE 

Case Data. —William enteied high school from a one- 
room, country school from which no information was 
transferred except subject matter grades His father was 
a tenant farmer with an eighth-grade education received in a 
foreign country. His mother was American born and had 
completed two years of high school There were nine chil¬ 
dren in the family, four boys and five girls, two of whom 
were married William lived with one of his married 
sisters. The family was financially and culturally poor. 

At the time of enrollment in high school, William was 
given a battery of tests, including an intelligence test, 
achievement tests in English and mathematics, a person¬ 
ality test, and test of clerical aptitude On all these tests 
William received high scores On the achievement tests 
he scored much higher than his transfer grades would 
indicate. 

William rapidly became popular with other students. He 
was pleasant and always willing to enter into projects 
although he was not discerning in the kind of activity in 
which he engaged. From the beginning he was fanatically 
devoted to athletics The first blot on his school record 
occurred when he was barred from participation in athletics 
because of low grades Apparently he did not study and was 
a nuisance in classrooms, restless and annoying to teachers. 

In his freshman year he was detected cheating in an 
examination A logical excuse and an injured reaction 
excused him, but he was caught two days later by another 
teacher under almost identical circumstances He was then 
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summoned to the principal’s office for discipline. The 
decision barred him from athletics for the remainder of the 
year and forced him to cancel the two courses in which he 
had cheated Despite a lighter academic load William 
failed his remaining two courses. His attitude toward 
teachers became sullen, although he still maintained his 
cordial relationships with the students. 

At this point the principal sought the counselor’s 
assistance After familiarizing himself with the above 
information, the counselor sought for an explanation for the 
discrepancy between ability and achievement After sev¬ 
eral interviews the counselor discovered that William liked 
sciences but could not enroll in chemistry and physics until 
his junior and senior years The counselor also learned of a 
long-standing antagonism toward the father and toward 
farm life William worked at home week ends and in the 
summer, being paid nothing except room, board, and a 
minimum of clothes 

Before the counselor had made much progress, a further 
complication made its appearance Students had been 
reporting for some time that money was disappearing from 
lockers in the gymnasium dressing rooms. Now the janitor 
apprehended William in the act of stealing money from a 
locker. ' 

The reaction of the school administration was sudden 
and stern. William was threatened with expulsion and with 
crimmal charges The superintendent decreed that William 
could not graduate with his class. Even when agreement 
was reached to allow the counselor full responsibility for the 
case, it was with the understanding that graduation was out 
of the question. 

Diagnosis and Prognosis. —After two difficult inter¬ 
views the reason for stealing was discovered. Drought had 
brought financial pressures on William’s father to such an 
extent that no support whatsoever was possible for the boy. 
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The sister could give him food and a place to sleep but no 
money for clothes or incidental expenses. No part-time 
work was available and rather than give up everything he 
considered worth while aside from athletics, he had taken 
money from the lockers. William offered this as a reason, 
not as a defense. He seemed sincerely sorry for what he 
had done. 

William did not wish to remain in school or in the com¬ 
munity. His companions shunned him, and he could not 
participate in athletics. He had no ambitions or goals 
which were clearly defined Haphazardly he thought he 
would find something to do, probably teaching and coach¬ 
ing after he had completed college. He did not see clearly 
that failure to graduate from high school would block such 
an ambition. 

Counseling.—The counselor prevailed upon William to 
remain in town for a few days while a sensible program could 
be formulated. A case conference was then called including 
the principal, homeroom teacher, classroom teachers, and 
the counselor. 

The case history was presented with the following con¬ 
clusions on the part of the counselor (i) that William could 
not face the situation in the high school, (2) that the boy 
had been subjected to unusual pressures; (3) that William 
should finish high school in another community; and (4) 
that the counselor should attempt to discover a vocational 
goal which might challenge William to turn over a new leaf. 
Opinions in the conference were divided. The principal 
would not attempt to alter the superintendent’s ruling in 
regard to graduation but thought that William should be 
reinstated as a student and allowed to compete on athletic 
teams for the remainder of the year provided that he make 
a public apology to the student body. 

The homeroom teacher felt that the boy had made a 
mistake but realized it and that now the slate should be 
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wiped dean. She knew that he would have dif&culty in 
making new adjustments to his dassmates but thought that 
having to do this would be good discipline. 

The classroom teachers felt that William had not made 
use of the opportunities afforded him by the school but that 
he should be allowed another chance on probation provided 
he did academic work more in line with his aptitudes One 
teacher thought that the Civilian Conservation Corps would 
be a good place for him The others felt that the boy’s 
place was at home if he did not wish to return to school 
that year. AH felt that graduation was impossible and not 
desirable. 

The question was raised by the counselor as to possibil¬ 
ities for a change of schools The pimcipal agreed that this 
was a good idea if funds were available. He agreed to 
cooperate by sending a satisfactory transfer record if there 
should be an opportunity foi such a change. The con¬ 
ference decided that the case should be left in the hands 
of the counselor within the limitations imposed by the 
administration. 

In a search for a challenging vocational goal, the counselor 
asked William to take a vocational interest test. The 
results were A ratings in chemistry and engineering. The 
counselor called in William for an interview. Possible 
actions were discussed, (i) The advisability of abandoning 
plans for further education for the present and trying to find 
a job was considered Objections to this were that work 
would be difificult to find locally and that William had no 
funds with which to seaich farther afield. (2) William 
vetoed promptly the principal’s suggestion of a public 
apology with the approval of the counselor. (3) Enrolling 
in a Civihan Conservation Corps camp was discussed with 
the possibility that the educational program would permit 
further high-school credits toward graduation. (4) There 
was also the alternative of returning to the farm and helping 
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his father. This brought information from William con¬ 
cerning the lack of understanding and sympathy between his 
father and himself. The father was bitter because the boy 
had attended high school, and the boy was bitter because 
of the hard discipline and long hours of work on the farm 
Furthermore, his father was utterly unsympathetic about the 
present situation. The counselor informed William that, 
had he explained his financial difficulties, federal or state aid 
might have been made available to him 

After much discussion a plan was evolved. William would 
remain with his sister until the counselor had obtained 
information about enrollment in a Civilian Conservation 
Corps camp If high-school credits could be arranged, the 
counselor would attempt to secure the granting of a diploma 
from the school. This plan was satisfactory to William, 
and the counselor took the necessary steps. 

FoUow-tip.—One year later the counselor reported the 
following information to the principal. William was 
admitted to a Civilian Conservation Corps camp in the 
spring, four months after leaving high school He was now 
eligible to graduate from high school on the basis of credits 
earned while in the camp. The camp counselor, working 
with the school counselor, advised about enrollment in col¬ 
lege William planned to enroll in college the next fall, 
workmg on the campus during the coming summer to make 
tuition money He was to be granted Federal Aid work 
during the school year. His goals were not definite, but he 
planned to try a science course with the hope of becoming a 
chemist. The camp counselor reported that William’s work 
in the camp showed him to be serious in his studies and 
exemplary in his conduct. In the counselor’s judgment 
the probabilities weie favorable that he would become a 
successful student and a desirable citizen because of these 
efforts to counsel rather than to punish him for youthful 
misconduct 
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MARY JONES—HIGH ACHIEVEMENT 
AND PHYSICAE DISABILITIES 

Case Data.—Mary was fourteen years of age when her 
case was first called to the attention of the counselor Data 
in the case history folder indicated that Mary possessed 
superior scholastic aptitude and had made effective use of it 
Her grades were at the top of her classes in all subjects 
The medical history indicated infantile paralysis contracted 
when Mary was eight years of age. Full use of arms, hands, 
and torso was maintained, but Mary’s legs remained in 
braces. Mary was not sensitive about her physical condi¬ 
tion and took part in many school activities. 

The father had died when Mary was ten, leaving a small 
insurance policy to care for the mother, Mary, and two 
younger brothers. By the time Mary enrolled in high school, 
the mother was supporting the family as general handy 
woman in the small town in which they lived. During 
Mary’s freshman year in high school the mother’s health 
began to fail, and the family was forced to rely upon public 
relief. 

Although Mary had satisfactory ability for college train¬ 
ing, no resources were available for financial support The 
immediate problem was to discover an occupation for which 
Maiy could be trained with a minimum of expense and time 
The high school offered only a limited commercial course in 
addition to the college preparatory subjects and wood¬ 
working Mary was nearing the end of her sophomore year 
and felt that she could not afford more time for education 
other than that of a strictly vocational nature. 

Diagnosis and Prognosis,—The family doctor did not 
believe that Mary would regain the normal use of her legs 
even if she should be able to abandon her braces. This 
limited her occupational possibilities to jobs requiring no 
walking about The opportunity for routine clerical 
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workers appeared to be limited in the community, and there 
were no funds available to support Mary if she sought 
employment in another town. In addition to this limitation 
it was doubtful that the commercial department of the school 
could provide sufhcient training for stenographic work 
Community and school resources were inadequate for 
diagnosis and counseling of Mary’s problems. 

Counseling.—The counselor scheduled Mary’s case for a 
staff conference attended by the counselor, the superin¬ 
tendent, the principal, and three of Mary’s classroom 
teachers The family doctor was invited but was unable to 
attend The counselor presented the case data, emphasizing 
the financial status of the family, Mary’s physical condi¬ 
tion and her vocational limitations, and the lack of school or 
community resources which might be of assistance in hei 
case Discussion revealed that Mary’s problem needed the 
attention of personnel workers trained to advise this type 
of case. The counselor agreed to write to the state depart¬ 
ment of education concerning the possibility of assistance 
from the staff of vocational rehabilitation counselors It 
was agreed that Mary must prepare for some specific job 
since further academic training was becoming increasingly 
impractical in the light of family finances. 

The counselor wrote the state rehabilitation department 
and received a reply that a worker from the department 
would be at the high school within ten days. Arrangements 
having been completed for this service, the counselor 
arranged another staff conference at the time the state 
worker could be present 

The state counselor spent a day with Mary, interviewing, 
testing, and summarizing results The next day the case 
conference met with the state counselor and the family 
doctor present. The doctor contributed the information 
that Mary’s sight and hearing were normal and that her 
general health was good. The rehabilitation counselor 
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concurred in the advisability of stenographic training but 
stated that his department could not now provide training 
funds because Mary was too young to be entitled to such 
assistance. 

Discussion of the case by the conference resulted in the 
following proposals: (r) that Mary remain in high school 
until the close of her junior year, (2) that Mary be allowed to 
enroll in typing and shorthand courses even though this 
involved canceling two of her college preparatory subjects, 
(3) that Mary be assigned as an N Y A student to the school 
library doing desk work, (4) that the state rehabilitation 
department assume responsibility for Mary’s vocational 
training at the close of the junior year 

The counselor conferred with Mary and her mother two 
days later The mother felt that Mary might find employ¬ 
ment without vocational training but was finally convinced 
that employment opportunities for fourteen-year-old girls 
were few in number. It was also pointed out that too early a 
choice might work an injustice to Mary. The family could 
get along financially for at least another year under present 
circumstances, although this was not a pleasant prospect 
The counselor also insisted that Mary should not completely 
put aside the plan of college training despite present con¬ 
ditions These suggestions were agreed to by Maiy and 
her mother 

Follow-up.—One year later the counselor reviewed the 
case at another case conference Mary had received high 
grades in her typing courses and was rapidly becoming profi¬ 
cient with shorthand She had insisted on carrying an 
extia subject and so was close to normal progress in the 
college preparatoiy couise as well. A friend, manager of the 
local telephone company, had permitted Maiy to learn to 
operate a switchboard two evenings each week and had 
promised her employment as a relief operator This would 
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ease the pressures during the time that she would not receive 
N.Y.A assistance. The next fall Mary would be aided by 
the state rehabilitation department in training at a business 
college in a near-by city. 

One year after the time of the first follow-up, the counselor 
discovered that Mary was working as a switchboard opera¬ 
tor and information clerk in a business office in the city where 
she had obtained her business training with funds from the 
state rehabilitation department. Her mother’s health had 
improved, and there was now some possibility that she 
would find sufficient employment to increase her income 
enough to support the family. Mary was still considering 
ways and means of continuing her education No definite 
plans for college training had been made, but the counselor 
had interested a college in Mary’s case and there was some 
hope that she would receive a scholarship The counselor 
noted that Mary should be given further counsel regarding 
an occupational choice and the type of courses to select if 
she did go to college Such a suggestion of the needed 
counseling was forwarded to the college, together with other 
information from the counselor’s records 

JANE SMITH—A NORMAL COUNSELING CASE 

Case Data.—Jane was referred to the school counselor by 
the registration adviser because she did not know which 
course of studies to choose at the beginning of senior high 
school She had made no vocational choice, and no one had 
counseled her at any time, as far as she could remember. 
Since a choice had to be made within two days, the counselor 
suggested that any decision should be tentative and subject 
to review during the first semester of the present school 
year. Jane exhibited little interest in her problem and could 
not think of any vocation or subj'ect whi..h aroused her 
interest. The counselor arranged for another appointment 
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early the next day and carried Jane’s cumulative record 
folder home that night for review. In the folder he found 
the following information. 

Intelligence tests and school grades were equal to the 
average of the school population and of Jane’s class. She 
had failed in no subjects and had not received any grades 
above C. There were no records of participation in activ¬ 
ities Jane had no specific vocational plans. Her father, a 
hardware merchant and also a painting contractor, left 
Jane’s problems in the hands of Jane’s mother, who in turn 
allowed Jane to plan for herself No financial pressures 
existed in this upper-middle-dass home to make Jane’s 
vocational choice an urgent or immediate problem. The 
mother had reported to the principal the preceding year that 
“Jane is only fifteen, so there is plenty of time She will 
probably get married before too many years. Besides we 
can provide for her—she’s an only child.” 

Diagnosis and Prognosis.—For the counselor, however, 
Jane did present a problem. It was September and a 
program must be selected for the school year It seemed 
unwise to encourage Jane to choose her subjects passively. 
At present she appeared to possess no absorbing hobby or 
expressed interest to guide her choices. The problem was 
then to discover a goal which would prove to be relatively 
more interesting than any she had yet found. The present 
method of passively drifting did not offer much promise of 
leading to the discovery of such a goal. The counselor had, 
therefore, to make a more thorough diagnosis of aptitudes 
and interests before advising Jane. The available case 
data were inadequate for this purpose 

As a first step the counselor administered several tests 
of clerical aptitude on which Jane received high ratings 
Several questions were raised in connection with this finding. 
Was Jane neat in writing assignments? Reports from class¬ 
room teachers indicated that neatness was characteristic of 
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her work. Was Jane accurate in the details of her written 
assignments? The answer was again yes. Was Jane notice¬ 
ably slow in preparing work of a clerical nature? No, she 
worked quite rapidly How well had Jane achieved in 
English classes? What of reading abilities^ Spelling? 
The answers to these questions were favoiable. One pos¬ 
sible vocational goal might now be considered—selection of 
commercial courses as preparation for stenographic work 
might arouse Jane’s interests. 

But what of the college preparatory course itself? Even 
though Jane did not possess high academic abilities, there 
might be some colleges in which she would be successful 
Jane expressed the usual vague idea that she might go to 
college after high-school graduation The counselor was 
rather certain that a traditional arts college would be a poor 
choice even if Jane met the prerequisites for admission 
Therefore, the question of preparation for college remained 
open. 

An analysis of case data and conferences with classroom 
teachers and those in charge of extracurricular activities 
convinced the counselor that Jane had no serious social mal¬ 
adjustment. But the counselor made a mental note to 
administer an adj’ustment inventory as a check against the 
information at hand, since students who avoid the social 
spotlight, though common, sometimes do so because of con¬ 
cealed and unexpressed emotional disturbances 

Counseling.—The counselor was now ready to review 
all available data and tentatively to plan with Jane her 
program of courses What should be done in the next con¬ 
ference with Jane? The counselor favored a combination 
of college preparatory and commercial subjects which would 
provide a vocational tryout and at the same time lead to 
further general education at the college level A second 
alternative was concentration upon the commercial courses. 
Another topic to be discussed with Jane concerned her par- 
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ticipation in social activities. With these alternatives and 
points outlined, an invitation was sent to Jane asking her 
to see the counselor during a study period the next day 
When Jane reported at the appointed time, the interview 
was opened by a request that she state her desires about a 
class program for the semester Jane had no definite ideas 
except that she would like to enroll in the French class to be 
with two of her friends. Otherwise she was content to 
register in any other college preparatory subject In 
response to a question about commercial courses, she said 
that she had never considered stenographic training and 
was surprised to learn that she possessed high aptitudes 
She had no objections to enrolling in a typing course as a 
tryout but wished to talk to her parents about the possible 
change. She was still considering college work but had no 
particular institution in mind The conversation shifted in 
the direction of social activities Jane was surpiised that 
anyone was at all concerned with what she did outside of the 
classrooms She did not wish to belong to more school 
organizations There was no boy in whom she was espe¬ 
cially interested Her leisure time was used for reading 
various magazines and some books of fiction. Jane also 
liked to help with certain duties about the home Aside 
from the few school activities in which she engaged, she was 
a member of two church societies and the Girl Scouts In 
none of these was she a leader in any sense, nor did she wish 
to be. No objection was offered to taking an adjustment 
inventory; and the resulting scores were within the normal 
range for students of her age 

As a result of this conference, Jane enrolled in typing, 
college preparatory English, history, and mathematics A 
tentative program for three years was planned Completion 
of this program would permit Jane to enroll in one of several 
junior colleges or to enter a business college if she later con¬ 
cluded that vocational placement was desirable at that time. 
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Follow-Up. —During the summer following her gradua¬ 
tion from high school, Jane returned to interview her coun¬ 
selor. She was now attending a private business college 
and was well satisfied with the training and the type of work 
She now felt that further general education was desirable 
and that her typing and shorthand would help her with 
academic work Her problem at that time concerned what 
junior college to select The counselor discussed the rela¬ 
tive merits of several colleges and loaned Jane a number of 
catalogues and bulletins to show to her parents. 

The counselor noticed no marked change in personality. 
Jane was still a quiet youngster and revealed only a little 
more interest and initiative than she had two years before. 
The counselor did not attempt further counseling on this 
problem, having concluded that Jane’s social passivity was 
not caused by any serious maladjustment but rather by a 
slow rate of development As long as she was satisfactorily 
adjusted there was no reason for attempting to force more 
aggressive participation. 

One week later Jane returned and with the counselor’s 
assistance selected a junior college and the subjects she 
desired. Arrangements were made to forward her academic 
record and case summary to the college For the present 
the counselor marked the case closed but subject to further 
follow-up on the basis of Jane’s further scholastic and social 
development. 
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Administration of the Student Personnel Program 

I N CEAP. Ill we made brief mention of the fact that the 
school administrators carry responsibility for certain 
personnel functions The nature of these duties varies from 
school to school depending upon the professional training of 
the administrator, the size of his school, and other local con¬ 
ditions. If he is trained in counseling methods, the super¬ 
intendent^ of a small high school may actually assume 
responsibility for advising students In a larger school the 
superintendent, being occupied with other duties, will 
appoint certain trained teachers to function as counselors 
and will confine his personnel duties to supervision of these 
counselors. In very large school systems consisting of 
many separate high schools, the superintendent delegates 
responsibility for supervision of counseling to an assistant 
superintendent or directly to the principals. Such a super¬ 
intendent is concerned with the personnel program only with 
respect to general problems of budget, policy, and staS 
appointments. 

Whether personnel functions are performed by the super¬ 
intendent or delegated to members of his staff, the school 
administrator is an important factor in a personnel program 
As Koos and Kefauver contend’ 

If at one extreme Ms school is so large that most administrative 
responsibilities—even guidance activities among them—must be 

‘ In many small schools the superintendent performs many of the duties 
discharged by principals in a large school system For this reason we shall 
use the term superintendent to cover the personnel functions of both school 
officers 
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delegated to others, he must have an adequate understanding of the 
significance and scope of guidance and an intelligent appreciation of 
the means to be used ... If at the other extreme the high school has 
a small staff and enrollment, his connection is more direct in that he 
must be the person or one of the persons directly engaging in the 
guidance activities.^ 

Lee argues for the importance of this point in an even more 
positive manner 

The key to any effective program in occupational adjustment resides 
in superintendents and principals of schools. They must be convinced 
of the necessity for adequate consideration of the problem of occupa¬ 
tional adjustment in the budget, in the selection of personnel, in 
curriculum revision, and in admimstrative organization and practice 
This practical issue excels all others in importance for unless progress 
takes place m this realm, achievement in the remaining issues is stopped 
automatically It is at this point, therefore, that all guidance and 
personnel workers should focus their immediate attention ^ 

Our discussion of the role of the superintendent, however, 
will not exhaust the problems of administration of the per¬ 
sonnel program. In addition to what the superintendent 
does as a general administrator, the director of guidance, the 
principal, the head counselor, and other subadministrators 
carry on many activities designed to keep the machinery of 
the personnel program functioning smoothly The content 
of this chapter on administration will, therefore, deal with 
both of these phases (i) general administrative functions 
and (2) delegated and direct supervision of personnel 
activities. We repeat that in many schools both functions 
are carried out by the same person. But, as in the case of 
all our discussions, we emphasize the nature of the functions 
and leave to the local school administrator the problem of 
organizing his own program in terms of local resources 
and staff. 

1 Koos, Leonakd V., and Grayson N Kerauver, Guidance m Secondary 
Schools, pp 578-579, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933 

’ Lee, Edwin A , “ Critical Issues in Guidance and Personnel,” Occupations, 
May, 1936, 5 692 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
OE THE STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

In discussing the duties of general administrators, we shall 
include (i) financing the piogram, (2) selection of peisonnel 
workers; (3) program building; (4) in-service training of 
staff, (5) administrative coordination, (6) utilizing the cur¬ 
riculum; (7) general policy making, and (8) evaluation of the 
personnel program. As we shall see, some of these admin¬ 
istrative functions are shared among several members of 
the school staff. 

Financing the Program.—Because personnel activities 
have expanded rapidly during the years of an economic 
depression, few programs have operated above a subsistence 
level. Per student costs may be low, but the total sum 
needed bulks large in comparison with that required for 
some other services. Effective programs have, however, 
been organized and administered with meager budgets, and 
poor programs have operated with relatively large budgets 
Adequate financial support for the program can be secured 
only if the school administrator understands the methods, 
needs, and objectives of his program He must appreciate 
the necessity for physical equipment, counseling ofiffees, and 
record-keeping devices. These and other items are neces¬ 
sary in direct relation to the size of the school and the scope 
of the program In small schools new equipment may not 
be needed, and the few needed supplies can be purchased 
from the regular supply budget. Larger schools often are 
forced to furnish new equipment for the student personnel 
program Because these schools have greater faculty and 
community resources, their programs tend to be more com¬ 
plex and therefore require special supplies and equipment 
with an attendant increase in costs. 

Many schools are faced with the need for additional 
faculty to discharge services needed as the program develops. 
Small schools are often able to avoid budget increases through 
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careful selection of new teachers with training for both 
instructional and personnel duties. Various teaching com¬ 
binations permit the employment of experienced teacher- 
counselors who can devote part time to counseling activities. 
Large schools frequently avoid greater costs through slight 
increases in class size, thus releasing the teacher for per¬ 
sonnel activities. 

Personnel programs often place a new and heavy clerical 
burden on school facilities Few secondary schools, large 
or small, can afford a regular clerical staff for these activities. 
Makeshifts must often be used, and the choice of these is 
usually meager. The poorest solution is probably that of 
adding to the chores of classroom teachers. Proper faculty 
attitudes toward the program are too important to be 
jeopardized by making personnel work a chore. Temporary 
aid may be possible through a federal works project 
Employment of part-time student clerks is not desirable 
but may be the only solution The administrator must 
weigh the possibilities in terms of his budget and make the 
final decision 

In programs which make use of quantities of standardized 
test material, the administrator can take advantage of dis¬ 
counts on large orders Savings possible through buying 
standard instruments for a year or two years in advance are 
appreciable. Much labor and the attendant costs in scoring 
these tests may be avoided if the situation warrants rental 
of scoring machines.^ Since teacher-made tests may also be 
scored in this way, such machines will provide additional 
savings in some situations Cooperative use of scoring 
machines in city schools and the possibility of area coopera¬ 
tion for rural schools have not been fully explored. 

Even though his budget is limited, the administrator is 
responsible for knowing what needs are greatest and filling 
requests for funds on that basis In small schools he will be 

^ Inforoiation available from International Business Machines, Inc, Test 
Scoring Division, New York 
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responsible foi the items in the budget and decisions as to 
minute details. In large schools guidance directors will 
attend to budgeting details, but the admmistrator is respon¬ 
sible for understanding the situation and making intelligent 
choice when requests arc presented. 

Selection of Personnel Workers.—There is no greater 
responsibility than that of selecting the best available per¬ 
sons to perform the varied personnel functions. It can also 
be said that no responsibility will be more difficult to dis¬ 
charge. Rules have not been formulated and tests developed 
which are infallible m selecting personnel workers. Per¬ 
sonality is of vital importance, but we can judge it only by 
recommendations, often of little validity, and impressions 
of the applicant collected during a comparatively brief 
interview Administrators may rely somewhat upon the 
judgment of college teachers of personnel courses, but they 
cannot escape final responsibility 

A painstaking check must be made of the qualifi.cations of 
promising applicants against the specific duties, present and 
future, involved in the position to be filled. The problem 
is knotty in the case of teachers and teacher-counselors, but 
much more difficult when specialists must be employed 
Experience may be extensive and yet meaningless. Train¬ 
ing can be intensive but worthless in view of other limiting 
conditions such as personahty, health, age, and past record 
Demands are made for various t3qies of professional graduate 
work, but difficulty is encountered in evaluating the meaning 
of such training for the local schools. 

Administrators in small schools should seek applicants 
with combinations of subject matter training and technical 
background. English teachers with experience in remedial 
reading are often available. Physical education teachers 
with training and experience in remedial and preventive 
work are to be found. Many teachers are trained to admin¬ 
ister standardized tests of various types and to carry on 
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needed research. Small schools must depend upon such 
combinations for some years ahead to obtain special per¬ 
sonnel services. 

Larger schools often employ one or more specialists. 
School nurses and psychiatric social workers are not new in 
many school systems School psychologists are relatively 
rare in individual schools but common in some school sys¬ 
tems. School dentists are sometimes members of the school 
staff. In many systems arrangements can be made to 
retain professional people from private practice for clinical 
services 

The point at which administrators are in greatest danger of 
error is in selecting counselors. The term does not have the 
same meaning for all workers in education or in all parts of 
the country. If a superintendent wishes teacher-counselors 
who assist students in program making, he should employ 
those who have an understanding of guidance gained through 
elementary courses in counseling These people may deal 
with routine educational problems which involve registra¬ 
tion in courses of study. But this does not indicate that 
such teacher-counselors should be encouraged or permitted 
to attempt pupil adjustments of a more complicated type 
without further training and experience. If administrators 
desire counselors who will attempt to aid pupils toward 
adjustment in many areas and with complex problems, only 
professionally trained counselors should be employed. 

Administrators should not be concerned only with the 
employment of new workers from outside of the school sys¬ 
tem. In the past few years the desire for professional train¬ 
ing has become characteristic of faculty members in many 
secondary schools. Professional summer-school courses and 
guidance conferences have helped teachers and teacher- 
counselors to become more proficient. It is the respon¬ 
sibility of the administrator to know those men and women in 
his school who are ready for greater responsibility, and to 
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promote them or change their duties in line with developing 
interests and competence The teacher who moves through 
the in-service training program to professional graduate 
study, who has gained experience through use of his free 
time, and who has a sincere interest in, and aptitude foi, 
personnel work, should be considered for new duties and 
promotion as the program expands in scope. 

In the consideration of administrative responsibilities, 
attention must be given to the superintendent’s understand¬ 
ing of objectives and aims of the program He should 
understand not only the present status of the program but 
also the direction in which expansion should take place 
Administrators who limit the long-time objectives to treat¬ 
ment of vocational and educational problems will build 
their programs along lines very different from those who plan 
treatment in all adjustment areas. 

In planning for the future, the superintendent should 
become familiar with Allen’s five stages of personnel work in 
secondary schools.^ 

Stage One —“Provision is made for the guidance and 
adjustment of problem pupils at critical periods in their 
school careers.” 

During this stage we may characterize the program as 
dealing with discipline problems through the traditional 
methods. The principal or the superintendent keeps the 
student after school, takes away privileges, and sometimes 
suspends or discharges him from the school. Few compe¬ 
tent personnel workers are employed at this stage and the 
counseling of problem cases usually is done by teachers with 
sentimental rather than professional techniques The pro¬ 
gram does not reach a great number of the students enrolled, 
and is, in fact, only rudimentarily related to effective per- 
‘ sonnel work. 

'Allen, Richaed D, “Testing and Guidance,” The Clearing Souse, 
January, 1937, ii 272-276 
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Stage Two-^“A. better understanding of principles and 
functions of guidance. In this stage guidance functions are 
delegated to homeroom and subject teachers.” 

This stage often represents the highest level of develop¬ 
ment in many schools. From certain points of view this is 
an advantageous stopping place, absence of special workers 
keeps costs low and theie is little disruption of ordinary 
administrative and instructional routine The claim can be 
made that the school has a personnel program, and few 
people raise embarrassing questions as to validity of method 
or outcomes. Much of the present misunderstanding of 
pupil personnel work comes from these people who have 
become “professionalized” at this amateur level. 

Stage Three —“An appreciation on the part of educators 
concerning the importance of the scientific study of individ¬ 
ual differences as the basis for the adjustment of education 
to individual needs,” 

When evolution stops here, personnel work is characterized 
by overawareness to test scores, the possibility of their 
misuse, and uncritical devotion to “individualization of 
education ” Intelligence and achievement tests are widely 
used, homogeneous grouping of students often is made in 
terms of test scores Methods of instruction may be 
changed, and teachers may become acutely conscious of 
individual pupil differences—albeit without knowing just 
what to do about them. 

Stage Four —“A thoroughgoing reorganization of the 
school program and curriculum It implies the abolition of 
mass diagnosis and mass -prescription and its replacement by 
individual diagnosis and treatment.” 

When this stage is reached administrators may speak of 
their personnel program without fear of challenge. In 
whatever areas the school seeks individual adjustment, 
competent workmen are likely to be available. Proper dis¬ 
tribution of pupils to curriculums is attempted on an individ- 
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ualized basis. Longitudinal and cross-section case histories 
are available for the majority of students Counseling for 
the more complex problems tends to be the responsibility of 
experienced, professionally trained workers 

This fourth stage need not be reserved to the large city 
school alone. Part-time teaching combined with specialized 
personnel services can provide superior services for students 
in small secondary schools. Long-range policies will permit 
administrators in small communities to move toward this 
type of program. Proper use of local community resources 
and the possibility of coordination of services in larger 
political units will often provide services which individual 
schools could never obtain alone. Contributions will be 
called for from local and county mental and physical health 
agencies; county social agencies will work with schools on 
particular cases, business service organizations will give 
financial and moral support, and the school will repay in 
kind by cooperating through its own personnel workers 

Stage Five —“We find group guidance a regular part of 
the curriculum.” 

Finally the quarrel between generalists and specialists 
disappears Workers are allocated to their appointed places 
in the program. When this point is reached, the adminis¬ 
trator may expect that his heaviest chores are under control ^ 
Delegation of authority for certain functions leaves him with 
direct administrative duties in the program. 

Program Arrangements.—One of the largest stumbling 
blocks in a functioning personnel program is the limited time 
provided for individual work with students. Teachers are 
responsible for loo to 200 students each day, leaving little 
time or energy for productive work with individuals.^ Even 
when homerooms are provided, ostensibly for guidance pur¬ 
poses, the per student time allowance approaches the 


‘ Umstaxtd, J G, Secowiary School Teaching, pp. 412-414, Ginn and 
Company, Boston, iq37 
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vanishing point. Koos and Kefauver write; “When one 
considers that the median of 1.5 hours (each week) is an 
average of but 18 minutes per school day and that the home¬ 
rooms in half the schools have less than this amount of time 
available, one may appreciate why the scope of activity in 
many is restricted to matters of mere routine.”^ 

Little is to be gained by decrying the situation Teachers 
blame administrators for heavy teaching loads, and adminis¬ 
trators charge school boards with responsibility for the 
condition Basically the matter rests with what the com¬ 
munity can and will provide for its schools. The adminis¬ 
trator is faced with two practical problems in providing time 
for personnel work: (i) methods of freeing time for work 
with individual students, and (2) avoidance of resentment- 
creating work loads for other workers in consequence 
There is little to be gained if competent personnel workers 
are employed and then allowed insufficient time to perform 
their duties. Employment of personnel workers will be 
even less profitable if they must work with others who are 
resentful and uncooperative. Administration must be con¬ 
cerned with methods of meeting present conditions rather 
than waiting until the system is changed or until the com¬ 
munity becomes more prosperous. 

With adequate leadership personnel work may be carried 
on without much additional cost. Personal initiative and 
wilhngness to work without extra compensation may cause 
a faculty to produce a needed demonstration of the desirable 
results of personnel work. This situation develops when 
an administrator encourages experimentation by interested 
persons under supervision. Voluntary acceptance of new 
personnel duties is much more desirable than arbitrary 
assignment. The administrator’s part is encouragement, 
recognition of services rendered, purchase of supplies and 
equipment, and an active campaign for community recogni- 
‘ Koos and Kefatjvek, op , ctt , p 551 
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tion which will eventually provide for inclusion of the pro¬ 
gram in the budget as an accepted school function. 

Provision for one longer class period during the day to 
allow time for the teacher-counselor to work with students 
may add to the effectiveness of counseling. One California 
experiment, described by Mackenzie, is representative of 
such plans. In a core or basic course, students meet with 
the same teacher for a double period each day. In this 
period instructional, as well as group and individual func¬ 
tions, are discharged. The number of students dealt with 
each day is reduced, greater opportunity is afforded for per¬ 
sonal relationships between teacher and student, and 
methods are used which make possible better counseling, 
more group testing, and other personnel activities.^ 

In large schools Becker’s methods of freeing time offer 
interesting possibilities. Of student program shift she says- 
“If five teachers are assigned to guidance work in a school 
with 105 teaching positions, a pupil period load of 5,000 must 
be distributed over the total pupil period load of 100,000 
of the remaining 100 teachers This represents an addition 
of two pupils to each class met during the week 

Although the number of faculty members released for 
personnel work would vary from school to school, the 
shifting of class schedules could release two persons in a 
faculty of fifty and one from a faculty of twenty-five. If 
classes are large under any arrangement, little disservice to 
students will result from enrollment of thirty-five students 
rather than thirty-two or thirty-three. 

In a few schools discipline is still enforced in corridois and 
study halls through police duty by teachers who are assigned 
periods in which they are “the law.” The personnel work 
approach to discipline should make such policing unneces- 

1 Mackenzie, Gordon N , “ Core-cuniculum Developments in Cali¬ 
fornia,” The School Review, May, 1939, 47 337-351 

** Becker, Elsa G, “Guidance in the Large High School,” ntgh Points, 
June, 1934, 16 14 
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sary, although the period of transition may be painfill to 
traditional disciplinarians Furthei time for personnel work 
may be gained by leleasing the time of one person in those 
schools which use two teachers for maintaining order in 
study haUs The practice of making study hall supervision 
a specialty is found in many large secondary schools. The 
best qualified faculty members spend the greatest part of 
their time in supervising study for groups as large as three 
hundred. 

Careful inspection of the extracurricular activity program 
will sometimes show possible changes which will free teachers’ 
time for personnel work. Some schools follow a policy of 
assigning one such activity to each faculty member Many 
schools will find that ceitam activities have outgrown their 
original usefulness literary clubs are kept alive through con¬ 
centrated faculty effort lather than student interest, little 
theaters take the place of various dramatic organizations 
but the older organization lingers on, small language clubs 
join the “living dead” and absorb an unjustified amount of 
faculty time. Extracuriicular activities should be inven¬ 
toried and readjusted each year. Those which cannot hold 
student interest without undue force feeding should be 
dropped Time which formerly was devoted by teachers 
to unproductive activities may then be used for necessary 
personnel work 

In -service Training.—A personnel program will be success¬ 
ful to the extent that faculty cooperation and participation 
can be enlisted Cooperation and participation are based 
upon the understanding and the development of a personnel 
point of view Regardless of school size, the in-service 
training program is vital if all personnel workers are to aid 
students in adjustments to the school environment In 
many situations administrators will take a direct part in the 
training program. This is more frequently true of small 
schools. 
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Basic principles which should determine the nature of this 
in-service training program include the following: 

I The program should be fitted to the present interest and under¬ 
standing of teachers 

2. The training program should be progressive, plans should be made 
to take the faculty from the present point of view to a more advanced 
position. 

3. In-service training programs should be fitted to the local situation 
in terms of practical techniques, as well as educational objectives 

4 It should be planned in terms of long-time objectives as well as of 
present needs, it should prepare for what the program will probably 
be two or five years hence 

5 The program wiU yield the best results if participation is volun¬ 
tary and not compulsory 

Large schools frequently place responsibility for in-service 
training in the hands of the guidance director. But admin¬ 
istrators are responsible for seeing that a sound program is 
operated. They must understand what is being done and 
why it is done. They are directly responsible for evaluating 
and developing such a program as will contribute to the 
making of a better school 

In the small school the superintendent or principal will be 
responsible for the details of in-service training His tasks 
will be simpler since the program tends to be less complex 
Where training is set up in large political divisions, small 
schools may join together in one in-service training program. 
Specific application to local situations may be achieved 
through teachers’ meetings and staff clinics ^ 

Coordination of Personnel Services.—Coordination of 
personnel services in large secondary schools brings regular 


* American Association of School Administrators, Seventeenth Yearbook, 
Chap VII, “Schools in Small Communities,” American Association of School 
Admmisliators, Washington, D C , February, r939 

In 1938 Los Angeles County, Calif , instituted a common guidance service 
for small secondary schools “Occupational Adjustment Cues,” Oempahons, 
April, 1938, 16 667-670 
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lines of administrative authority directly into the program 
In the small school, where the superintendent or principal is 
the director of guidance, no clear differentiation can be made 
between delegated supervision and administrative authority 
Behind the voluntary efforts of teachers and others lies the 
administrator’s power to say, "This is part of your work ’’ 
Seldom used as a direct pressure, the power to assign duties 
is nevertheless important in coordination and development 
of a personnel program. Without it a few recalcitrants may 
seriously hamper the efforts of enthusiastic teachers. 

Coordinative responsibilities of the administrator are two¬ 
fold; arrangement for coordination of available school and 
community personnel resources; and direct coordination of 
physical plant resources for the purpose of smooth operation. 
The first function is often delegated to responsible persons; 
the second usually is a direct duty, at least in the early 
stages of the developing program. 

Coordinating responsibility for services available in the 
school includes administrative backing for the director of 
guidance, or chief counselor, in collection of case history data 
from various sources and referral for special treatment. 
Faculty members, teachers, administrators, and specialists 
are informed as to their duties. The guidance director can 
then collect what is needed for the case history without 
undue difficulty. The administrator sometimes uses the 
prestige of his position to obtain cooperation from services 
in the community in order that case history data will be 
available to the counselors * 

Physical resources and housing of personnel services are 
part of the superintendent’s administrative duties. Much 
experimentation with the physical plant is needed to dis¬ 
cover optimal conditions for personnel work The litera¬ 
ture related to physical placement and necessary facilities 

1 Zapoleon, Mahoueeite Wvkoee, “The Counselor and Community 
Resources,” Occupations, April, 1938,16.632-635. 
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furnishes some leads as to what is most desirable in imple¬ 
menting the personnel program. 

Local conditions, such as the amount of available clerical 
help, available filing equipment, and crowded building con¬ 
ditions, may dictate that personnel records be filed in the 
general school officed This is not an ideal arrangement, 
although it often is the most convenient for school routine. 
A better plan, from the standpoint of personnel workers, is 
the separation of the case history from usual school records 
and their placement in the counselors’ offices. 

Few schools have made the most efficient use of plant 
facilities in achieving coordination We are all familiar with 
the housing of personnel services on different floors of a large 
building The administrative office and its records are on 
the main floor, the school nurse has an office at the end of a 
far corridor, counseling offices are located on the second floor, 
tests are administered in a third-floor study hall, and the 
deans of boys and girls are hidden in inaccessible corners 
Such arrangements are inefficient Students and faculty 
members begrudge the time and footwork necessary to 
make contacts. Therefore, as many personnel workers 
as possible should be housed on the same floor, in close 
proximity to the administrative offices and the school 
records 

Utilizing the Curriculum in Personnel Work.—Cur¬ 
ricular problems directly concerned with the personnel 
program include distribution and adjustment to the present 
curriculum and methods of making this curriculum more 
effective through new teaching techniques. Enrichment 
and individualization of the curriculum are matters of con¬ 
tent and teaching methods. Reorganization, of the curricu¬ 
lum has been discussed m Chap. V, we are here concerned 
with administrative problems involved in persuading per- 

^ Brown, Marian, and Vibella Martin, ‘‘Records as Tools m the Study 
of Adolescents,” Educational Research Bullehn, Nov ii, 1936, 13 207-215 
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sonnel workers to use whatever curriculum is accepted by 
the school. 

Williamson and Darley do not believe that radical changes 
in course of study are necessary for effective personnel work 
Speaking generally of the curriculum and personnel work 
they state their position as follows 

Contrary to unfriendly critics of this proposal, individualization 
does not mean gne teacher and one course of study for each student 
It does mean educational planning for each student in terms of avail¬ 
able course ofiermgs that serve as resources in meeting the student’s 
needs. Individualization is achieved by discovering such needs 
through a detailed analysis of each student, instead of handing down 
from on high academic prescriptions for hypothetical students Specif¬ 
ically, this policy means the enrollment of each student only in those 
available courses which he can absorb with profit to himself and 
society 

Policy Making.—General policies which govern opera¬ 
tions of the school include the personnel progfhm In the 
more complex programs of large schools, necessity may exist 
for special administrative policy in regard to personnel prac¬ 
tices. Policies directly related to the personnel program 
should be adopted only after consideration, criticism, and 
suggestions by the personnel workers Unusual circum¬ 
stances, which are characteristic of personnel work and 
its emphasis upon individuals, often create difhculties in 
formulating personnel policies. For example, a certain 
school had no administrative policy in regard to the use of 
tests. All went well until copies of the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory were given to some forty pupils with instructions 
to return the tests the next day. The superintendent’s 
telephone began ringing shortly after the close of school 
and continued to ring until late in the evening. Parents 
were disturbed with this practice and students could add but 

* Williamson, E G , and J G Darley, Student Personnel Work, p 22, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New York, 1937 
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little to their understanding of why the school was asking for 
answers to this type of questions. What should the policy 
be in a case such as this? 

Proper selection of personnel workers will avoid many of 
the difficulties which result from hard and fast policy. 
Administrators who place personnel activities in the hands 
of competent directors and counselors usually follow a policy 
of allowing them to determine their own program policies 
Unless the administrator is in direct charge of the program 
or is unusually well-informed and closely in contact with his 
program, the internal policies of personnel work, where they 
do not conflict with school policy, are probably best handled 
by the workers themselves. 

Evaluation of the Personnel Program.—Evaluation of 
the effectiveness of personnel work can not as yet be ade¬ 
quate. The problem is so bioad and reaches into so many 
specific areas that present techniques cannot give valid and 
comprehensive information Added to this difficulty is that 
of obtaining workers who are trained to evaluate objectively 
and soundly Some phases of the program have been 
explored, but they are not numerous enough to aid the admin¬ 
istrator greatly. In the typical secondary school, adminis¬ 
trators seldom make use of the research which is available, 
nevertheless, it is a direct responsibility of the conscientious 
administrator to evaluate the outcomes of his program 

He should know what problems are being adjusted and to 
what extent He should have some basis for judging the 
effectiveness of counseling techniques and should know the 
extent to which the faculty as a whole is being aided and are 
themselves contributing to counseling. Most important of 
all is the collecting of dependable evidence as to what desir¬ 
able changes are taking place in the attitudes, adjustments, 
and distribution of the student body. None of these items 
should be taken for granted until thoroughly sound inves¬ 
tigations have been made. 
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Only as he evaluates from the available information can 
the administrator justify the existence of the program in his 
school. If he is to avoid a complacent satisfaction based 
upon his own hunches and feelings, much effort must be 
made to study personnel work in an objective and critical 
manner. Human nature has hardly reached a point where 
even personnel workers can be left to evaluate their work 
for administrative superiors. The best personnel work will 
result when the program is an integral part of the whole 
educative system Responsibility for evaluating the many 
efforts to achieve an effective program must rest upon the 
school administrator and his assistants. 

In summary, we point out that our discussion of the role 
of the administrator in the personnel program has been 
limited to those issues which are most important in the 
typical school. We discussed a number of aspects of admin¬ 
istration including finances, selection of personnel, program 
arrangements, in-service training, coordination of services, 
using the curriculum, policy making, and evaluation of 
outcomes 

Responsibility for other aspects of the personnel program 
may be delegated to an assistant superintendent, prin¬ 
cipal, or director of guidance. Such delegation is possible 
only when the administrator has confidence in the person or 
persons to whom he delegates these powers and privileges. 
Even with complete confidence in his workers, he still must 
be critical in evaluating the outcomes of what they do. 
This evaluation cannot be delegated. The administrator 
must understand personnel work to an extent which will 
permit critical inspection and suggestions leading to desir¬ 
able change. 

SUPERVISION OP PERSONNEL SERVICES 

In the preceding section of this chapter, we discussed a 
number of administrative functions performed by the 
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superintendent in his capacity as general administrator. 
These functions were not directly concerned with the details 
of the personnel program but involved broader aspects of 
administration. Someone, however, must give to personnel 
work the same t3^e of direct and detailed supervision which 
teaching supervisors and principals give to instruction. It 
is to this type of supervision that we now turn our attention. 
In OUT discussion of the functions of supervision we again 
’•‘jc.ognize that in many schools the superintendent performs 
both administrative and supervisory duties. In other 
schools a director of guidance or a supervisor of counselors 
devotes his efforts to the details of restricted phases of the 
program. But in few schools is one person responsible for 
supervising all phases of the total personnel program Con¬ 
sequently there is sometimes lack of coordination among 
personnel activities. A case in point is the independent 
functioning of student activities and individual counseling. 
As our knowledge increases of the administrative and 
supervisory aspects of pei sonnel programs, we may anticipate 
the correction of this deficiency in modern personnel work. 

The Director of Guidance.—Directors of guidance, in 
the sense of professionally trained workers to whom broad 
powers can be safely delegated, are few in number in secon¬ 
dary schools. This IS particularly true of the situation in 
schools not part of a large city system and is caused by two 
major factors, (i) properly quahfied workers have not been 
available,'^ and (2) widespread attempts to initiate the type 
of program which uses professional workers have been few ® 
Summarizing a study^ by Brunner, Lorge, and Price, Jones 
says: 

’■ The Advisory Commitee on EdiKation: Report of the Commtitee, p, 107, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D C , February, 1938 

® Brunner, Edmund DeS , Irving Lorge, and Ralph G Price, “Voca¬ 
tional Guidance in Village High Schools,’’ Teachers College Record, December, 
WSfi 39 218-229 
’ ^ Ibid, pp 218-229 
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The study . . . showed the general situation in one hundred ind 
forty village schools in scattered areas throughout the United States. 
The same schools were studied in 1924, 1930,' and 1936. In 1924 none 
of the lugh schools in this sample of American agricultural communities 
offered guidance, and at the time of the survey of 1930 only five had 
introduced this work. Between 1930 and 1932, the list increased by 
twelve high schools, and by 1936 fifty additional schools were providing 
guidance. At this time four-fifths of the Middle Atlantic commimities, 
two-thirds of those in the Middlewest, and less than a third of those m 
the South and Far West were offering guidance as part of their educa¬ 
tional function. The types of gmdance given varied greatly. Only 
three schools out of the one hundred and forty studied had records in 
any way adequate for guidance purposes The orgamzation of the 
guidance program was usually very simple. In only one or two schools 
was there found evidence of a well-organized, complete program, with 
full-time counselor, guidance committee, and curriculum adjustments ^ 

This unsatisfactory condition may be corrected by new 
developments In one direction we note the efforts of cer¬ 
tain state rehabilitation departments to set professional 
standards at a level which forces schools to employ trained 
workers to discover youth who should be referred to the 
rehabilitation department A second factor is the increas¬ 
ing emphasis upon personnel work in training courses for 
teachers and administrators. Community and parental 
pressures likewise influence the school to provide personnel 
services for students. Recent investigations, such as the 
Regents’ Inquiry in New York State® and the Maryland 
Study/ are giving impetus to a demand for properly organ¬ 
ized and directed personnel programs in all schools 


» Jones, Aethue J , “Programs of Guidance and Counseling,” Renew of 
EducaHonal Research, April, 1939, 9 186 

’ Finch, F. H , “Quahfications for Rehabilitation Counselors,” Occupations, 
April, 1937, IS 628-630 

• Eckeet, Rutu E , and Thomas O Marshaii, When Youth Learn School, 
The Regents’ Inquiry, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1938 
Spaulding, Francis T , Etgh School and Life, The Regents’ Inquiry, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , New York, 1938 
‘ Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their Story, American Council on Educa¬ 
tion, Washmgton, D C , 1938, 
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If the problem of obtaining competent directors of per¬ 
sonnel work were merely that of employing men and women 
with advanced degrees in applied psychology, many of the 
present difficulties could be solved However, adequate 
preparation includes, in addition, a thorough, firsthand 
knowledge of secondary schools and the attendant every¬ 
day routine. A prospective director should gam classroom 
experience and then return to graduate school for profes¬ 
sional training; or he should obtain a teacher’s certificate 
along with the advanced degree and then serve a teaching 
apprenticeship of a year or more in a secondary school 
Since modern personnel practices are depending more upon 
clinical procedures, the prospective director should have 
served a clinical internship in a recognized clinic at the 
secondary or college level ^ 

The specific responsibilities of the director may be dis¬ 
covered by analyzing the duties for which he is responsible. 
Marshall describes the functions of a guidance program as 
follows: 

The chief function of a guidance department was conceived as the 
making of a continuing study of the student body whereby a record 
can be made and kept of the intelligence, the (special) abihties, and the 
aptitudes of each pupil by the collection and utilization of the following 
data: i) general educational capacities of a pupil, determined by the 
frequent administration of standard tests of intelligence, achievement, 
and special ability; 2) a health record of each pupil, noting any physical 
disabilities which might interfere with the pupil’s vocational and 
educational adjustment, 3) confidential transcripts of all personal 
interviews of the pupil with teachers, administrators, and guidance 
workers (a record should be kept of each pupil’s social and emotional 
behavior), 4) a record of what parents have to commumcate concerning 
the adjustment of the pupil, note being kept of the parent’s plans for 
the child, such as continued education and vocational choice; and 3) 
a personalized synthesis of all available information for each pupd, 
made by a trained guidance worker before the pupil’s registration in 

* Williamson, E G , and M M Sukov, “ An Apprentice Method for 
Training Counselors,” Oocupaitons, June, 1938, 16.872-873 
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high school, in order that he may be directed to the educational curriL- 
ulum which seems best for his adjustment.'- 

Obviously a director who can supervise and direct such a 
program must be more than a vocational or educational 
counselor as we know them today 

Few schools are now in a position to bid for the services 
of a director trained to perform these duties. Practical 
considerations dictate that many administrators must at 
present select directors who have not yet arrived at a high 
professional level, but who are capable of securing the 
necessary training. Small secondary schools will provide 
training experience for workers who are advancing profes¬ 
sionally. Small schools must, therefore, avoid any attempt 
to perform services which are beyond the present abilities of 
their available workers. These schools will, for the most 
part, fill positions through in-service training of present 
employees. Larger schools will also follow this plan but in 
many cases they will employ professionally trained workers 

Facilities for Counseling.—The program director is 
responsible for many activities which are concerned with 
creating a situation in which the teachers, counselors, and 
specialists can best perform their services. Centering educa¬ 
tional and community resources on the student’s problems is 
the objective; our topic of discussion at this point concerns 
the methods used to achieve this objective. 

The personnel worker will be a more efi&cient, less harried 
individual, if working conditions are optimal. Adequate 
equipment and facilities include. 

1. A centralized location near the administrative offices and records. 

2. Equipment and supplies necessary for providing essential services 
with, a minimum of effort. 

3. Facilities for group and individual testing. 

' Makshall, J E , “The St. Paul Program of Guidance,” The School 
Remew, May, 1938, 46.374-380 
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4. Interview ofiEices which insure privacy. 

5. Ease of access for pupils and faculty. 



Counseling offices should be near the administrative offices. 
This location permits use of records and close working rela¬ 
tionships with the administrative officers of the school. A 
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central location is also an aid to student and faculty con¬ 
tacts. Under these conditions parents and others from the 
community would have less difi&culty in locating personnel 
workers, particularly in large school buildings. 

Coordination of all personnel workers is facilitated by use 
of proper equipment and adequate supplies Equipment 
includes filing cabinets, desks, chairs, office machinery, book¬ 
shelves, reading tables, stop watches, and testing materials 
Special supplies include paper-and-pencil tests and inven¬ 
tories, cumulative record devices, mimeographed or printed 
special forms, and other items used in case histories Needs 
of the program are dependent upon size, program stage, and 
available personnel workers. 

The counseling offices should include facihties for admin¬ 
istration of individual and group tests. The rooms used for 
individual testing should be designed to insure freedom from 
noise and interruptions. Group tests may sometimes be 
administered in an adjoining classroom Reservation of this 
same room for group guidance classes will permit use of 
materials available in the personnel offices. 

Many schools will add to the effectiveness of the program 
if the interview offices of counselors are located in the 
program offices The offices of the school director and offices 
for teacher-counselors also should be located here. These 
offices should insure complete privacy and the necessary 
equipment includes desk, chairs, filing cabinet, and book¬ 
shelves These offices may be used by several persons 
through staggered scheduling of work periods. 

Often a school will find it advisable to place guidance read¬ 
ing materials in the program office. Occupational informa¬ 
tion, college and technical school catalogues, and orientation 
material will be needed for pupils. Faculty members will 
find this reading-room service convenient for using profes¬ 
sional books and periodicals in their in-service training. If 
the program offices are used for case conferences and guidance 
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committee meetings, location of the professional library in 
this place is desirable. 

In-service Training.—Planning for and administering 
the in-service training program is a responsibility frequently 
delegated to the director of the personnel program. The 
details of this training program were discussed in a preceding 
section of this chapter and need not be repeated here. 

Collection of Case Data.—Supervision of the personnel 
program includes responsibihty for the methods used to col¬ 
lect information concerning individual students. Arrange¬ 
ments for collection of these data constitute a large portion 
of the director’s duties. No two schools will collect exactly 
the same data or utilize the same methods of collecting. In 
programs which are efficiently administered, certain types of 
information are collected for all pupils and additional 
special information is collected when a student seeks assist¬ 
ance from a counselor. 

Information must be properly summarized and recorded if 
it is to be incorporated in a case history. Sources of recorded 
information include students, teachers, counselors, adminis¬ 
trative records, and various individuals and agencies in the 
community. For a detailed discussion the reader is referred 
to Chap. VII. For administrative convenience the director 
must develop record forms which are appropriate to the 
conditions found in his school. Personnel program record 
forms should be flexible and subject to changes to meet new 
conditions and new practices. Many programs make a 
practice of utilizing duplicating machines for all forms, this 
procedure allows for inexpensive changes from year to year 

Supervision of Counseling.—Schools will rarely be so 
small, or their students so free from problems with which 
they need help, that the director can perform all counseling 
functions. He must select and train teachers to assist in 
interviewing and advising students. No step in personnel 
work is more important than selection of the counselor who 
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will be an aid and confidant to a student. Assigning 
students to counselors is, therefore, an administrative duty 
of the director, h^any considerations will determine 
whether student X shall go to counselor A or to counselor B. 

Rapport between the counselor and the students he 
counsels is of primary importance. Students will be aided 
only by counselors in whom they have confidence. If the 
school is not too large, the director should be able to identify 
the more difficult student cases who should be referred to the 
more effective counselor In larger schools the office 
receptionist may be requested to reserve certain types of 
cases for the consideration of the director In some schools 
all students are requested to indicate a first, second, and third 
choice for a faculty adviser or counselor. 

The type and complexity of a student’s problems must be 
considered in his referral to a counselor Many problems are 
within the capabilities of certain teacher-counselors Prob¬ 
lems of this nature usually are identified by the teacher and 
counseled directly without having the student request 
assignment to a counselor. Other students seek counseling 
because of more serious and complex problems and should be 
referred in a more formal, but not impersonal, manner to a 
counselor. The office procedure of this referral should be 
characterized by courtesy and not by the casualness so often 
found in office treatment of students by school clerks. 
Many emotional problems, practically all health problems, 
and some social behavior are beyond the resources of the 
school program and often should be referred directly to 
personnel specialists. 

The case load of counselors and teacher-counselors must be 
constantly studied in order to prevent overwork and stereo¬ 
typed interviewing. Mere number of cases handled is no 
indication of the quality of a personnel program Since 
many schools have too few personnel workers to counsel all 
students in an effective manner, students needing immediate 
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aid must be carefully identified so that the admittedly 
inadequate counseling staff may function properly in the 
cases they do handle. The director must constantly watch 
for common types of problems which may be handled through 
improved teaching methods, orientation to school activities, 
and curricular changes When these problems are dis¬ 
covered, steps should be taken to develop preventive meas¬ 
ures which will reduce the number of students needing 
individual attention 


SUMMARY 

In this chapter we have discussed the personnel functions 
of the general administrator, the superintendent, and the 
supervisor, or director, of guidance. In common with the 
instructional program, personnel work necessitates attention 
to budgetary and other administrative functions in addition 
to detailed supervision of the counseling program This 
latter function centers in the development of methods and 
techniques which permit individual case work to be efficiently 
done Facilities, in-service training program, and the 
routine of office procedures are included in the duties of the 
director who must obtain cooperation from faculty, adminis¬ 
tration, students, and community workers. Many aspects of 
personnel administration have not yet been analyzed, and at 
present few workers are trained to perform the necessary 
duties. Nevertheless, there is reason to hope that large 
numbers of schools will provide services eventually directed 
by workers who are trained to perform the duties and carry 
the responsibilities necessary to increase the effectiveness of 
the personnel program 

Review and Discussion Questions 

1 Differentiate between administrative and supervisory functions 

2 What criteria should a superintendent or principal use in selecting 
personnel workers? 
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3. How may a superintendent provide for counseling without 
increasing his staff? Are there any disadvantages in such an action? 

4 What responsibility does the administrator of a small high school 
have in the in-service training program? How does this differ from 
the responsibility of the large school admimstrator? 

5 What reasons are there for feebng that the present curriculum 
may be adequate if it is flexible and teaching methods are effective? 

6 How would you evaluate the results of a personnel program in a 
small rural school? In a school with 750 students? In a school with 
2500 students? 

7 What are the conditions which have retarded the development of 
adequate personnel programs in secondary schools? 

8 Why have personnel programs expanded during a major economic 
depression? 

9. What has been the nature of this expansion? 
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CHAPTER XI 


Initial Steps in Developing a Personnel Program 

H ow can I develop a guidance program in my high 
school?” Probably this question is asked most fre¬ 
quently by recent converts to the movement of individualiz¬ 
ing education. A proper answer to this question would be 
“Begin where you now are. Even though you may not be 
aware of it, you undoubtedly already are doing a great many 
things which are personnel activities Make an inventory 
of your present program, and then I can answer your ques¬ 
tion. First discover where you are before you decide in what 
direction and how far you can and should go. Then you will 
be able to develop a sound plan for the improvement and 
extension of your personnel program.” 

If a recent convert to the personnel point of view attempts 
to foUow these suggestions he will take three steps: 

I He will make a detailed inventory of the school’s activities which 
are of a personnel nature and another inventory of the teachers who are 
already doing or can be persuaded to perform counseling functions 
2 After consultation with the school’s staff and with workers in 
other schools, he will tentatively decide which parts of the present 
program need to be and can be strengthened, and what new ones need 
to be organized in the near future 
3. He will begin the process of educating the school’s stafi about the 
needed changes and about the first steps to he taken. 

One acquainted with the type of personnel program out¬ 
lined in preceding chapters will readily see that it is of minor 
importance at what point a school begins to individualize its 
program. The point at which each school should begin its 
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program is determined by local conditions of teachers’ prac¬ 
tices, attitudes and training, school and community resources, 
and other considerations. The important thing is a thorough 
knowledge of the present status of the school and of what 
should be done, over a period of years, to develop an adequate 
program. Without this preliminary study of the situation, 
there is danger of merely imitating other schools and failing 
to develop a vital program. 

A warning to administrators is issued by Hahn when he 
says: 

Too frequently an administrator will inspect a personnel program 
■which, has been developed painfully over a long period of time, make 
comparisons with his own school, and come to the correct conclusion 
that his school board would not appropriate funds to duplicate what 
he has seen At this point the administrator abandons consideration 
of a personnel program as a practical procedure What he has not 
seen is the fact that his school must start where it is. If it has no 
program, the anecdotal method offers a logical springboard If bis 
program has reached a stage of arrested development at the level of 
vocational information, intelligence testing, or counseling by “non¬ 
counseling counselors,” he may, through lack of understanding, see the 
level as an end and not as a beginning In considering the cost of a 
pupil-personnel program, he is faced with the necessity of seeing several 
years into the future The question is not how much will be needed 
now to copy a model program from some other institution, but rather 
one of seeing where the school is and estimating the cost of a program 
which wiU permit the beginning of growth toward an adequate program ^ 

Organization plans for expansion of the present program 
need not be elaborate. The administrator, with the help of 
an advisory committee of teachers, should consider carefully 
the problem of delegating specific responsibility for various 
functions of the program. Great care should be taken in 
determining qualifications of the person who is to assume 
immediate supervision of personnel work in the school. 
Organization should be flexible in order that changes may be 

*Hahn, Milton E, “What Price Pupil-personnel Work?” The School 
Renew , May, 1939, 47 •374-380. 
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made as new needs arise in the school and community. 
Community resources must be reviewed and also the techni¬ 
cal assistance of colleges and universities in the vicinity 
Programs founded upon such a sound foundation will 
encounter far fewer difficulties than those which follow Topsy 
as a model for growth. 

Of major consideration in developing a personnel program 
is the problem of an adequate staff. Even in a large school 
system many new personnel workers cannot be immediately 
employed. The beginner is often overwhelmed by lists of 
functions presented as mi n i m u m for a personnel program 
But these duties are not to be confused with the number of 
workers needed. Because there is no known way to discuss 
a whole program at the same time, we have described each 
personnel function in terms of the worker who performs that 
function. We recognize, however, that in very few schools 
would It be possible to find a worker who performs only one 
of these functions. We do not even contend that in an ideal 
program would there be one worker for each function. 
Certainly m a practical school situation we recognize that 
workers must perform more than one function. 

The most usual condition is one in which Mr. Jones is a 
counselor who teaches two group guidance classes The 
school in which he teaches has twenty teachers and of this 
number he is the only one professionally trained to administer 
tests, score them, and interpret the results, this condition 
makes him the school psychometrist. Mr Jones is also 
adviser for the junior class, which classifies part of his work 
in the group t3q)e of personnel workers. If the administrator 
of the school wishes to enumerate the personnel services in 
his school, he is justified in listing as follows 

Group guidance—two classes in Occupations (Mr. Jones) 

Psychological testing (Mr. Jones) 

Individual counseling service (Mr. Jones) 

Group-type—class orgamzations (Mr. Jones and others) 
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If Mr. Jones is not listed after each of his responsibilities, the 
impression is immediately given that there are four persons 
functioning in the personnel program, one for each of the 
activities listed. Incidentally if our hypothetical Mr. Jones 
actually exists, we may conclude that he is indeed an indus¬ 
trious personnel worker Until more adequate finances are 
available, however, Mr Jones may need to do as effective 
work as he can under dif&cult conditions. 

We turn to other aspects of the development of a personnel 
program. In organizing his program, the administrator is, 
in a broad sense, dealing with a major problem which has 
three aspects These may be stated as objectives to be 
achieved: 

1 To gain teachers’ cooperation and participation 

2 To provide in-service training for those who desire to become 
participants in certain phases of the program 

3 To insure ease and efficiency of administration 

Obviously, a plan of development which will attain all of 
these objectives will require much time and effort since each 
school is faced with limiting factois peculiar to itself In 
many instances these limitations cannot be removed in the 
near future. In other instances early steps can be taken 
which will widen the scope of the program by changing or 
removing some of the present limitations Provision for 
constant development from the present status toward a 
reasonable goal must be made with a greater emphasis upon 
integration and coordination than upon mere expansion We 
cannot, of course, attempt to furnish blueprints applicable to 
all school situations This is avoided in the following discus¬ 
sion. Rather do we suggest methods which are usable to 
some extent in all schools By use of various techniques 
the administrator must start his program with whatever 
facilities are available, integrate and coordinate them, and 
thus move steadily in the direction of a program which gives 
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to each student that t3rpe of assistance needed to develop his 
potentialities. 

SECtrniNG teachers’ cooperation 
AND PARTICIPATION 

Often administrators encounter obstacles in gaining sup¬ 
port from faculties. Many teachers are not interested in stu¬ 
dents Others are not temperamentally fitted to discharge 
personnel functions Ambitious but untrained and senti¬ 
mental faculty members may, through well-meaning but 
bungling efforts, do more harm than good. Failure on the 
part of the administration to clarify the immediate objectives, 
plans, and techniques may add confusion to the issue. In 
this regard the report of the Advisory Committee on Educa¬ 
tion states: 

The guidance programs of the schools are frequently handicapped by 
insufficient understanding of guidance procedures on the part of other 
persons m the school system Without the understanding and cooper¬ 
ation of school administrators and homeroom teachers, a guidance 
program cannot be of maximum service to the pupils of the school ^ 

The teachers’ meeting, judiciously used, offers an oppor¬ 
tunity to lay the cards upon the table for discussions of 
policy, duties of each worker, possible benefits to students, 
methods and techniques, and other considerations which 
involve the whole staff of the school. Caution should be 
exercised in the number of such meetings called and the 
duration of each meeting. Speakers from other mstitutions, 
reports by faculty members, and reviews of current guidance 
literature add interest and usefulness to the occasion 

Skillful use of the teachers’ meeting often paves the way to 
faculty participation, provided that undue pressure is not 
employed The in-service training program will be sup- 

* The Advisory Committee oa Education, Report of the Committee, p 109, 
U S Government Prmting Office, Washington, D C , February, 1938 
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ported if all teachers understand • the implications of the 
program for themselves and their students. Teachers 
opposed to the program, and the number is often surpiismgly 
large, may voice opposition which would not be voiced under 
other circumstances. Enthusiasts will also have their day 
in court to further the efforts of the administrator One 
or two meetings will not produce the desired results Care¬ 
ful planning over a relatively long period of time will be 
necessary 

Administrators, consideiing conditions in their own schools 
and communities, must organize committees to further the 
development of acceptable faculty attitudes toward the 
program. The number of committees should be large 
enough to include all important viewpoints but small enough 
to allow committee membership to be meaningful. Two 
committees useful in the majority of secondary schools are 
the faculty committee on the personnel program and the 
faculty-community committee, the latter organized for the 
purpose of obtaining cooperation between the school program 
and community agencies. 

The faculty committee on the personnel program^ may be 
set up for purely organizational purposes with the under¬ 
standing that, as the program develops, the function of the 
committee changes. Wise administrators, realizing the 
difficulty of overcoming prejudices, tradition, and natural 
human inertia, will make appointments to this committee 
which avoid any suspicion of pressure or an inner circle 
The main school departments and faculty groupings should 
be represented. Often the placing of the most vocal faculty 
critics upon the committee is desirable. The committee is 
first of all a liaison agency with the whole faculty and 
secondly an advisory group to the administration upon 
matters of policy and program development. 

* Koos, Leonard V, and Grayson N Kefauvee, Guidance m Secondary 
Schools, p s86, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1933 
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Much can be said in favor of the faculty-community 
committee In smaller schools the function of this com¬ 
mittee may be more important than in larger institutions. 
Attention is directed to the part that it can play by including 
the community in the program, aid in obtaining necessary 
funds, donations of equipment; and numerous specialized 
services which may be made available through agents and 
agencies not connected with the schools The administrator, 
chief counselor, and perhaps one or two teachers should 
represent the schools. Community representatives should 
be appointed from agencies which serve problem areas m 
which common student maladjustments occur. Medical, 
psychiatric, and dental workers, parent-teacher and youth 
organizations, social agencies, charitable and educational 
institutions—all important contributors in helping solve the 
problems of boys and girls of school age—should be repre¬ 
sented on this committee. In a far larger way than is usually 
recognized, the school personnel program must coordinate 
itself and its workers with community affairs affecting all 
youth 

An additional tjqie of committee needed m many schools is 
that devoted to special personnel projects Specific problem 
areas require intensive study. Student failures may be 
excessive, the curriculum may need revision; financial 
difllculties which demand community aid are often present; 
the marking system may be unsatisfactory These and a 
host of other perplexing questions may demand answers 
which can best be discovered through the deliberations of 
small faculty committees. Through this approach the 
majority of interested teachers can be given an opportunity 
to participate actively Many who cannot function ade¬ 
quately as counselors will welcome this opportunity to be of 
service 

Other methods of securing teachers’ cooperation may be 
mentioned Although the case conference is primarily a 
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method of counseling, it is also a useful method for the pur¬ 
pose of demonstrating, to faculty and community workers 
alike, the opportunities for cooperation and participation in 
the personnel program, A more detailed discussion of this 
technique will be in order when in-service training is con¬ 
sidered in the following pages. 

Many teachers are genuinely interested in reading the 
literature of the personnel field. At small expense the 
administrator will find that he is able to supply books and 
periodicals for the use of the faculty. A small sum of money 
spent each year for professional materials will, over a rela¬ 
tively short period of time, build a more than adequate 
section in the library for teachers. One teacher should be 
given the responsibility for seeing that this material is up-to- 
date and readily available. Nontechnical information may 
be circulated through the publication of a bulletin concerned 
with the personnel program. Such bulletins, including case 
studies, committee reports, general information, advance 
notices of proposed changes in procedures, criticisms of 
existing methods, and other similar items, will keep teachers 
alert to the growth of the program. 

Personal conferences between the administrator and 
teachers can be used to advantage in obtaining support and 
aid from persons who are not active but who could make 
contributions. Personal recognition is an effective incentive 
to become more interested and active in any cooperative 
enterprise. Every encouragement and opportunity should 
he given to teachers to experiment in their particular phase of 
the total program. 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF PERSONNEL WORKERS 

A well-organized personnel program must provide for 
in-service training of all types of personnel workers in addi¬ 
tion to securing the enthusiastic cooperation of all teachers. 
The methods used will vary widely in terms of the present 
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status of the program, Size of the school, training and experi¬ 
ence of available workers, and many other factors. We 
shall consider a number of methods of training teachers in the 
performance of their personnel functions Obviously these 
methods are supplements to, and not substitutes for, profes¬ 
sional training offered by colleges of education and depart¬ 
ments of psychology 

An elementary method involves providing general informa¬ 
tion concerning the objectives and techniques of personnel 
work Specifically, this training relates generalities to the 
particular school program in which the work is being done. 
At this level the formation of proper attitudes toward 
personnel work as an individual responsibility of teachers is 
important 

Demonstrations of techniques and methods by well-trained 
workers contribute to the growth of the program in the 
school This phase of the training is concerned with attend¬ 
ance at and membership in guidance organizations and also 
the use of experts brought into the school for instructional 
purposes. 

Encouragement of professional training for competent 
workers who wish to become counselors may take the form of 
special training opportunities provided by the administrator 
through seminars conducted by specialists several times a 
year, financial subsidies for college courses during vacation 
periods, and internship type of training in schools with 
programs which are advanced to a level where such training 
is practical. 

The simplest and most used technique of in-service training 
is the teachers’ meeting. Since attitude toward the program 
is important, these meetings should be organized in such a 
way as to develop desirable mental sets Outside speakers 
should be obtained to point up the special emphases of the 
program. Mental hygienej individualization of instruction; 
diagnosis of emotional and social disturbances in individual 
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piipils; employment of experts in the counseling of serious 
problem cases; available case history data as it affects the 
classroom and the pupils; detailed study of techniques such 
as the anecdotal methods—all of these methods constitute a 
core about which the teachers’ meetings can be organized 

The case conference is a useful method for demonstrating 
techniques and methods ^ While a model conference could 
be used in a general teachers’ meeting, the training is usually 
more effective if only teachers concerned with an individual 
pupil are invited to attend 

Local and nonci edit personnel seminars are often used for 
training purposes. This method utilizes the work of person¬ 
nel workers from near-by colleges in attacking the problems 
of a particular school. A series of weekly or biweekly 
meetings are conducted, under the auspices of the school oi 
school system, by competent persons in the field on subjects 
and along lines pertinent to the personnel program being 
organized This method may be very effective since a 
seminar series can be geared to any type of function adjusted 
to any level In some instances a fee may be charged to 
defray costs, in other cases the school systems pay the 
expenses The best results will be obtained if attendance 
at such in-service ti aming seminars is voluntary. 

In addition to the teachers’ meeting, the staff-clinic, and 
seminar courses, a reading program should be developed. 
Magazines such as Occupahons should be provided A 
special library of books on the various phases of personnel 
work should be purchased from school or personal funds and 
the material made readily available to interested faculty 
members. Announcements of summer-school courses and 
conferences should be posted to keep teachers informed of 
opportunities for training outside of the school program. 

'Hahn, M E, “The StafE-cImic m the Pupil-personnel Program,” The 
School Revtew, January, 1939, 4.7 32-36 
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ORGANIZATION OR TEE PROGRAM POR EASE 
and EPPICIENCY op ADMINISTRATION 

In the chapter dealing with administration, emphasis was 
placed upon the part played by the administrator in regard 
to broad administrative problems. Obviously it is only the 
administrator in the smallest institution who will be able to 
attend to the details which are so necessary to successful 
outcomes in personnel work. 

The growing program, becoming more coordinated and 
integrated with other school functions, requires that the 
machinery by which it operates be organized in such a 
manner that development is promoted with the least possible 
lost motion In small schools this machinery will tend to be 
simple, inexpensive, and secondary in importance to other 
phases of the program. When larger schools are considered, 
the necessity for adequate organization becomes greater and 
specialists may be needed to deal with organizational prob¬ 
lems which do not exist in rural or small community school 
systems. 

Problems which assume increasing importance in larger 
schools have to do with 

I. Providing physical space and equipment 

2 Recording of personnel data 

3. In-service training 

4. Coordination of personnel workers of all types 

5. Allocation of students to Workers 

6. Clencal work. 

7 Ordering of supplies 

8 Supervision of the testing program. 

9. Research. 

10 Committee activities. 

II. Budgeting by the school prinapal 

12, Issuance of faculty bulletins 

13 Community contacts. 
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The administrative details are so great that a school adminis¬ 
trator could not cope with them without the aid of assistants. 
The administrator must develop that form of organization 
which best meets his local situation. 

Organizing the Small School.—In schools which have no 
present organization of personnel services, a simple beginning 
is desirable. Grandiose plans seldom are feasible. If the 
administrator can obtain cooperation from his fellow workers 
in mastering simple techniques, he has made a laudable 
beginning. If community resources are coordinated with 
the school program during the initial steps, much progress 
has been made. 

Organization and functions of the personnel program in a 
small school might be outlined as follows: 

The Administrator (with consent of the school board) 

1. Plans a program. 

2. Reserves certain active duties to himself. 

3 Appoints the Faculty Committee on Personnel Work, the 
School-community Committee on Personnel Work, and other 
committees. 

The Faculty Committee on Personnel Work 

1. Fosters proper faculty attitudes. 

2. Helps with in-service training 

3. Gives advice when asked 

4. Helps shape the program through active participation 

The School-community Committee on Personnel Work 

Coordinates school and community resources and integrates them 
with the school personnel program for aiding in the solution of 
pupil problems. 

Teacher-Counselors 

1. Aid pupils by individualization of subject matter materials 

2. Contribute to the case history concerning anecdotal informa¬ 
tion, behavior, and gross maladjustments in any area. 
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Group Workers 

1. Deal with pupils in extracurncular activities 

2. Discover special interests and aptitudes of students and inform 
school counselors about them. 

School Counselors 

Make use of the material contributed to the case history in coun¬ 
seling individual pupils who need aid m the solution of their 
problems in any area in which the counselor is competent to 
assist 

Administrators, in their organization plans, should keep in 
mind that they will frequently be the best-trained and most 
experienced faculty members and will of necessity per¬ 
form many personnel functions themselves. Although the 
mechanics of the program will tend to be simple, many 
routine duties will be attached to the office of the administra¬ 
tor Provisions for adequate record forms, the testing 
program, coordination, and allocation of duties and case load 
are but a few of the functions of the superintendent. As the 
program develops and more teachers become interested and 
trained, some of these functions may be transferred from the 
administrator to counselors. 

Organizing the Large School.—Since organization is for 
the purpose of affording the best possible service to individual 
pupils, attention must be given to the large school’s need for 
a more complex personnel program The greater variety 
of students’ needs and complexity of problems require a great 
number of personnel methods and resources Because of this 
fact the following steps are more numerous and complex than 
were those listed for small schools. 

The Superintendent or the Principal (with the consent of the 
school board) 

1. Appoints the faculty. 

2. Appoints the director or vice-principal in charge of the personnel 
work. 
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The FACUET-if Committee on Personnel Work 

1. Acts as a liaison group mth the faculty. 

2. Aids in formulating objectives 

3. Aids in preparing the in-service training program. 

In-Servtce Training Program 
I Bmlds favorable attitudes. 

2. Acquaints teachers with personnel methods and techniques. 

Director or Vice-principal in Charge op Personnel Work 

1 Takes charge of details 

2 Supervises counselors and teacher-counselors 

3. Acts as techmcal adviser to the faculty committee on guidance 

4. Serves as liaison officer to the School-community Committee on 
Personnel Work. ' 

School-community Committee on Personnel Work (composed of 
agents and representatives of agencies available to counsel students 
and out-of-school youth) 

Outlines the obj'ectives and methods of the program of coordina¬ 
tion. 

Community Agencies 

Cooperate in making services available to the schools which could 
not be provided under educational budgets 

Interested Faculty 

Actively participate in certain phases of the program 
Classroom teachers, special teachers, and homeroom teachers Con¬ 
tribute to the case history. 

Extracurricular Activity Advisers 

Observe behavior outside of formal school situations and make 
umque contributions to anecdotes and case notes in the pupil 
case history folder, 

Propessionally Trained Counselors 

Call upon all available resources in diagnosing and counseling 
individual students. 

The personnel director in a large school will usually devote 
part-time to supervision and coordination and will be charged 
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Svitli additional duties in the school. Since this office at first 
will carry responsibility for teaching, a counseling load, and 
active participation in the in-service training program, the 
director will be fully occupied. As the program develops, 
this woik load must be decreased. 

The necessity for secuiing community cooperation is 
emphasized since few schools will have properly trained, 
experienced workers to deal with some types of students’ 
problems Community referrals are necessary regardless of 
the size of school but the complex, large school needs these 
technical services more than do smaller institutions. 

Much importance is attached to the in-service training 
program since future developments can come only as the 
counselors are prepared to use more adequate techniques. 
Many gaps in present programs may be closed through an 
intelligent and intensive in-seivice training program. With¬ 
out provision for adequate in-service training there is 
likelihood that programs will crystallize at a low level of 
effectiveness. 


SUMMAKV 

The school administrator must consider two factors in 
organizing his personnel program' present status and desir¬ 
able objectives. He must consider the present in order to 
evaluate available resources; he must also determine what 
ultimate outcomes are desirable for his institution. Spe¬ 
cifically he must consider: 

1. Desirable objectives for his school’s personnel program. 

2. Potential faculty support, cooperation, and participation in the 
light of individual interests, aptitudes, and training 

3 Possible techniques to be used in obtaining an adequate staff, 
developed to a large degree from available personnel 

4. The types of problems with which the school should first attempt 
to counsel. 

5. Financial hmitations of the school in order that the school shall 
not be overreaching in attempts to aid students. 
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6. plant and equipment available for the personnel program. 

7. Necessary delegation of administrative functions for the purpose 
of giving proper attention to the program. 

8. Constant efforts to give increasingly better services to individual 
students. 


Review and Discussion Questions 

1. What advantages are to be found m an organized personnel pro¬ 
gram as contrasted with an unorganized program? 

2. In organizing a personnel program in a small community with a 
school population of 300 and a faculty of ten teachers, what services 
should be first organized? 

3 What methods may an administrator use to develop special t)q)es 
of personnel services in the smaller schools? 

4 What community resources are available which could contribute 
to adjustments of students but which are not utilized in many schools? 

5 List the reasons for developing a personnel program from its pres¬ 
ent status as opposed to attempting to superimpose a ready-made and 
extensive program. 

6 Why do large schools more frequently resoit to progiam organiza¬ 
tion through employment of personnel specialists? 

7 Describe in detail a desirable in-service training program for a 
small school. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Assisting Out-of-school Youth 

I N THE preceding chapters we have confined our discussions 
to personnel work with youth in the schools. This 
restriction was to be expected since that is the thesis of this 
text. To end our discussion at this point, however, would 
leave the reader with an incomplete understanding of student 
personnel work. Our concern with the problems of youth 
cannot terminate when they withdraw from school. We 
must extend our discussion beyond the preceding chapters for 
three reasons 

First, personnel workers are, or must become, citizens of 
our communities, aggressively interested in problems of social 
progress and welfare While we are concerned with abstract 
social philosophy, we must also be concerned with building 
socioeconomic conditions which will permit students to use the 
training we helped them acquire. Moreover, we must be 
concerned with remedying those conditions which cause 
students to feel that society has no place for them and which 
actively or passively distort personalities we have helped 
develop in the school. 

Secondly, personnel workers have developed professional 
methods, techniques, and programs which may be adapted 
by community agencies in further assistance to youth after 
they leave school. While much that we do is as yet restricted 
to school problems and adjustments, we are, nevertheless, 
developing a laboratory for the perfection of more efficient 
means of aiding all youth. Indeed, school workers are the 
chief agents of society specializing in assisting youth. There¬ 
fore we should be able to contribute much knowledge and 
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some techniques to a community fnogram which deals with 
the adjustments of out-of-school youth. 

Thirdly,’ one of the major responsibilities of school per¬ 
sonnel workers is assisting youth to prepare for after-school 
adjustments. Nearly everything we do is geared to this 
objective of helping youth develop their potentialities for 
adult life. It follows that we must be actively interested in 
the successes and failures our students achieve after they 
leave school. By studying these results, we shall be better 
able to improve our services to new generations of youth 
while they are yet in school. Follow-up studies may teach 
us which techniques to abandon and which ones to perfect. 

For these three reasons school personnel workers must 
become better informed about community programs for the 
assistance of out-of-school youth. The major responsibility 
for this assistance does not, of course, rest upon our shoulders 
as school workers Our chief responsibility is to become 
more effective in our assistance to youth in school But as 
enlightened citizens in a democracy, we must not isolate and 
insulate ourselves from the community. Because of these 
considerations we include this chapter in a text otherwise 
devoted exclusively to personnel work with students. 

PROBLEMS OF OUT-OP-SCHO0L YOUTH 

In Chap. II we discussed at some length the problems of 
youth with special emphasis on the types of assistance 
provided by personnel workers in high schools. For the 
most part out-of-school youth experience similar difficulties 
For this reason our present discussion will be brief, the reader 
is advised to reread Chap. II with out-of-school youth in 
mind. 

In common with adults, youth face the serious problem of 
securing employment ^ Some students postpone the day 

1 Bell, Howard M., Youth Tell Their Story, Amencan CouacU on Educa¬ 
tion, Washington, D C , 1038 „ „ 

Haelev, D. L , Youth: Finding Jobs, V S Ojice of Education, Bulletin 
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of reckoning by continuing in high school after the age of 
compulsory school attendance. A small number of these 
students graduate from high school, and still fewer enroll in 
college. But following these postponements, the problem 
of employment is still present. In former decades an 
expanding labor market absorbed a very large proportion of 
youth as they left school. But today the problem is 
extremely acute, and many students are confronted with the 
probability of enforced idleness. 

Most unemployed youth want a job—any kind of a job— 
and believe that with employment they could solve and 
adjust their many other difficulties. To those who have 
worked with and studied the adjustments of both youth and 
adults, this appears to be an oversimplification of the 
problem While receiving a regular pay check does solve 
many economic problems, yet it does not necessarily lead to 
the adjustment of all emotional, social, and personal prob¬ 
lems. Moreover, a job should offer real possibilities for 
advancement and for the exercise of the worker’s potentiali¬ 
ties and interests. Without these conditions adjustment 
problems of other types may arise. 

All of this leads one to the conclusion that youth not only 
need employment opportunities but also need to be assisted 
in discovering employment which offers possibilities for 
further development—^vocational, personal, social, and civic. 
Youth need not only employment but also guidance in the 
selection of a job.* Vocational guidance and placement 

rgsS, No i8-V, Governmeat Printing Office, Washington, D C 
Urban Youth- Their Characteristics and Economc Problems, Works Progress 
Administration, Division of Research, Washington, D C , 1939 
> Edgerion, a. H , " Guidance in Transition from School to Community 
Life,” Guidance in Bducaiional Institutions, 1937, Chap VTII, Part I, Thirty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Public 
School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 111 
Kitson, Harry D , Vocational Guidance for Those out of School, U S Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1936,18-IV, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D, C 
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counseling are, therefore, prominent in the list of the prob¬ 
lems of out-of-school youth. 

Youth also need counseling in the further development of 
constructive recreational and leisure-time habits and activi¬ 
ties In an exhaustive investigation of the leisure-time 
activities of students who withdrew from high school before 
graduation, Eckert and Marshall discovered a most disturb¬ 
ing condition.^ Constructive activities were frequently 
discontinued upon leaving school. Apparently youth have 
insufficient resources to develop unaided their recreational 
habits Relatively few instances were found of discriminat¬ 
ing judgment and practice in music, radio programs, movies, 
and personal reading or study Bell reports similar results 
from his extensive survey of youth in Maryland * In 
Chap II we referred to the significance of these facts for the 
personnel worker in schools. At this point we emphasize 
the fact that communities must make greater efforts to 
provide facilities and counseling for youth if they are to 
develop constructive social habits and to avoid antisocial 
activities. Leisure-time problems, like choosing an occupa¬ 
tion and finding a job, cannot be left to chance if youth are to 
develop into socially useful adults.® 

Youth face many other adjustments after leaving school, 
some of which are solved with the assistance of adult friends. 
In the case of other problems, parents provide the needed 
counsel. But even a most casual observer will note many 
instances in which self-help and parental assistance prove to 
be inadequate In such cases someone m the community 
must provide the needed counsel and assistance if the 
potentialities of youth are to be conserved in a constructive 

‘ Eckert, Ruth E , and Thomas O Marshall, When Youth Leave School, 
Chap V, The Regents’ Inquiry, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, New 
York, 1938 

•Bell, op ci^.,Chap. 5. 

• Glover, Katherine, Leisure for Living, U S Office of Education, Bulletin 
1936, 18-II, Government Printing Office, Washington, D C 
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manner. The more we study youth and their adjustments 
the more convinced we become of the need for an aggressive 
and enlightened program in each community which will 
supplement the efforts of parents and youth themselves. 
With our improved understanding we can no longer be 
persuaded that youth will inevitably and unaided acquire 
the constructive maturity necessary to the preservation of 
democracy. 

What of the School?—In bygone days the school was 
expected to graduate students supposedly fully equipped to 
meet and master all problems in the outside world. We have 
discussed in Chap. I the methods and techniques used by the 
school to prepare students for adulthood. In that discussion 
we pointed out some of the deficiencies in the school’s 
program and elaborated on certam correctives now being 
tried out, such as progressive education with its emphasis on 
direct attention to preparation for citizenship. 

The exhaustive Regents’ Inquiry in the state of New York 
yielded convincing data bearing upon the high school’s 
effectiveness in preparing youth to meet and master the 
problems we mentioned above The question studied was: 
To what extent have the schools prepared youth for social 
competence? We borrow from the findings of this study in 
order to orient the reader to the role of the school in the 
adjustment of youth. We shall see many indications in these 
findings that the school has been, to a large extent, negligent 
and ineffective in preparing youth for out-of-school life. At 
least one major conclusion is self-evident Until the schools 
become more effective, community agencies face the responsi¬ 
bility of developing assistance programs for students poorly 
prepared in school for transition to community living Bell 
arrived at a similar conclusion on the basis of his study. ^ 

We mention a few of the significant findings and conclu¬ 
sions of the study of out-of-school youth by Eckert and 

* Bell, op cit 
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Marshall.* Three out of five students do not ‘complete high 
school in New York State, and specialized training for 
employment had been started by less than half of the students 
at the time of their withdrawal. Even in an expanding labor 
market these untrained youth would have serious difficulty in 
competing for jobs which require vocational training. Even 
among students who remained to graduate, there was a large 
proportion poorly prepared for job competition. Moreover, 
over half of the students reported that they had received no 
counseling assistance in selecting a course of studies and an 
occupation. A large proportion of all students, including 
those who graduated, were most unrealistic in their ambitions 
and hopes for the future at the time of leaving school, and 
were often ignorant of their own assets and liabilities Those 
who withdrew before graduation were not only less well 
trained than the others but were most deficient in abilities 


and self-understanding as well as in knowledge of conditions 
and demands facing them in the outside world Eckert 
summarizes as follows “Those who will be least able to 
acquire socially useful habits, information, and points of 
view without formal instruction aie those who today are 


released first from any type of school instruction ”2 And 


even graduated students “do not show much more enlight¬ 
ened social attitudes than do those who leave with less 
training”^ In this connection they state further: “The 
school judges their readiness foi out-of-school living pri¬ 
marily by intellectual standards, rather than by their posses¬ 
sion of desirable ethical traits or by their concern for the 
social good In view of the predominance of the school’s 
interest in things intellectual and academic, it is small wonder 
that a large proportion of youth is ill prepared to meet the 


1 Eckert and Masshali., op ctl 
^ Ibidj'pp 180-181. 

^ Ibtd , p 182 
* Ib ^ d , p. 183. 
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many situations in community life which require moie than 
an understanding of ancient history and plane geometry 
“The future of the individual boy or girl needs emphasis as 
well as the past achievement of his race.”^ 

The findings of the Regents’ Inquiry are probably repre¬ 
sentative of conditions in many other states It becomes 
apparent that many youth leave school at such an early age 
that but little has been done to prepare them for out-of¬ 
school life The fact that many of those students who 
remain for graduation are also ill-prepared, suggests that 
merely compelling longer attendance in school will not 
inevitably prepare all of youth for community life. A 
radically new and supplementary type of education is needed 
for many young people. 

It follows, then, that until high-school education becomes 
more effective, and probably after that time, new social 
agencies will be needed to do what the schools have left 
undone This would seem to be an obvious conclusion if 
society is concerned with the preparation of youth for adult¬ 
hood. Such is the need for a more constructive and effective 
community youth program. We turn now to a brief 
description of the important community agencies which, at 
the present time, provide programs for youth For an 
extensive survey of a number of community programs the 
reader is referred to: Youth: How Commumties Can Help, 
U. S. OflS.ee of Education, Bulletin 1936, 18-I, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D, C. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS AND PROGRAMS 

A number of organizations assunje responsibility for help¬ 
ing youth. We shall describe briefly the programs of a 
number of these organizations. 

State Departments of Education.—In addition to con¬ 
trol of standards in schools, state departments of education 

* Eckert and Marshall, op cit , p. 188. 
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frequently are called upon to make follow-up studies and to 
act as consultant in studies of youth being made by other 
agencies. Much information has been made available by 
surveys such as that conducted by the New York State Board 
of Regents. Not only have state departments aided in fact 
finding, but they have played an active part through their 
guidance activities and rehabilitation for handicapped 
persons,^ in and out of the schools. These departments also 
assume leadership in assisting schools to develop special 
courses of study for graduates who desire to return for 
postgraduate work before beginning college work or seeking 
employment 

Federal-state Employment Offices.—Because unem¬ 
ployment is one of the most serious problems facing youth, 
the public employment offices should be used by all com¬ 
munity agencies in meeting this problem. These employ¬ 
ment offices are especially weU equipped through staff and 
employer contacts to assist youth and to cooperate with 
social agencies.® In an increasing number of employment 
offices, special junior placement counselors give special 
attention to the employment problems of youth. In some 
cities these counselors have their offices in the schools and 
thus serve students at the time they leave school. Such 
cooperation adds to the effectiveness of the placement 
counseling. 

Civilian Conservation Corps.—The C C.C. camps provide 
special types of experiences, work and guidance for youth 
often not reached by other organizations. With limited 
personnel and finances the C.C C. has been generally 

1 Foster, Terry C , “ Organization and Administration of a State Program 
of Vocational Rehabilitation,” Vocational Educahon Bulletin i6i, Rehabthla- 
hon Senes sti, U S Office of Education, Government Printing Office, Wash¬ 
ington, D C, 193s 

•Hopkins, Jess T , The Entergence of a New Public Employment Service, 
PP 36-39, Public Employment Center of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y , 1935 

Mavle, Francis, “Williamsport Defeats Unemployment through Occu¬ 
pational Adjustment,” Occupations, November, 1938, sj 106-113 
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acclaimed for the quality of its work in regard to morale, 
education, teaching of skills, and raising of health and 
recreational standards. The C.C C is particularly to be 
commended for its work with boys and young men for whom 
there are few community resources to aid in the many 
necessary phases of adjustment. A statement of accom¬ 
plishment claims: 

Four years of experience in. CCC education have revealed its many 
possibilities As an agency for conservation of mateiial resources, the 
CCC has dramatized for the country the urgency of the conservation 
problem As an agency for youth conservation, it has made the coun¬ 
try more conscious of the need for a comprehensive and flexible educa¬ 
tional program in order to provide for the varied interests and needs of 
the young men found in CCC camps.* 

The guidance activities of the C.C.C. camps include the 
following: 2 

1, An individual interview of each new enrollee by camp advisers 
and others 

2. Group counseling of new men by advisers, military and tech¬ 
nical officials, and others 

3 Orientation course to camp life for new men 

4. Cumulative record card for each enrollee 

5. Tryout experiences on work projects and j’obs within the camp 

6 Vocational classes. 

7 Classes on occupational information 

8 Periodical interviews of all enroUees by the camp adviser or by 
other members of the company personnel to check on the enrollee’s 
progress and to offer him further guidance. 

9. Assistance for the enrollee in locating employment. 

10 Follow-up of former C.C.C members. 

National Youth Administration.—Efforts of the Na¬ 
tional Youth Administration are concentrated upon two 

'Oxley, Howasd W, "CCC Camp Education’ Guidance and Recrea¬ 
tional Phases,” Bulletin ig, 1937, p. 2, U S Office of Education, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D C , 1938 

* Ibid, p 9-10. 
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groups of young people: (i) those in school who receive aid 
in return for work in the educational institution; and (2) 
youth not in school, unemployed, and with limited financial 
resources. The major objectives of the National Youth 
Administration are two, the second of which has to do with 
out-of-school youth- 

1. To provide funds for the part-time employment of needy school, 
college, and graduate students sixteen to twenty-four years of age so as 
to enable them to continue their education, and 

2. To provide funds for the part-time employment of youth from 
relief families on work projects designed not only to give the young 
people valuable work experience, but also to benefit the communities 
in which they live ^ 

The N.Y.A. is an organization particularly well-fi.tted to 
cooperate m community plans for youth personnel work 
With federal funds it is able to carry on projects which would 
be financially impossible for local government. Its program 
of projects and guidance activities is limited only by the 
ingenuity of local leaders in developing programs of assistance 
to out-of-school and unemployed youth. 

4 -H Clubs.—Most community agencies are not active in 
rural areas. Perhaps the most aggressive youth organization 
in noniirban districts is the 4-H Club. The movement 
includes youth from ten to twenty-one with a membership 
of over 1,000,000 boys and gills. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has acted as a sponsoring agency, 
but leadership is drawn from local communities. The 
objectives of the 4-H Clubs are social in the broad sense of 
the word 

To help rural boys and girls develop desirable ideals and standards 
for farming, homemaking, community life, and citizenship, and a sense 
of responsibility for their attainment, to afiord them techmeal instruc- 

1 Johnson, Palmeu O , and Oswaix) L Hahvey, The National Youth 
Adimmstration, p 7. Prepared for the Advisory Committee on Education, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D C , 1938. 
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tion in fanning and homemaking and an understanding of agriculture 
as a basic industry and of homemaking as a worthy occupation; to instill 
in their minds an appreciation of nature and of the environment in 
which they hve; to teach them the value of research and the scientific 
attitude, to tram them in cooperative action, in healthful living, in the 
intelligent use of leisure, and in the continuous pursuit of learning, to 
help them to demonstrate methods of improving agriculture and home¬ 
making, increasing farm incomes, raising standards of living, and 
enhancing the satisfactions of farm life.' 

Rural communities will need the help of the 4-H Clubs 
which contribute to vocational, health, citizenship, and 
recreational adjustments of youth not reached by other 
agencies. 

Y.M.C,A. and Y.W.C.A .—^These organizations are usu¬ 
ally most active in urban centers. A large number of school 
pupils are active in the Hi-Y Clubs of the Y.M.C.A and the 
Girl Reserve Units of the Y.W.C.A. These groups are often 
sponsored or advised by a teacher in the high school Both 
organizations make contributions to adjustment in the fields 
of recreational, ethical, educational, and health problems 

Scouts.—Scouting is so universal and so familiar that we 
need only mention it here. Teachers often act as leaders 
of Boy and Girl Scouts and the movement cooperates with 
all civic and community bodies in social, moral, and physical 
guidance and in citizenship training of boys and girls both 
in and out of school. 

Religious Organizations.—^The majority of communi¬ 
ties, regardless of size, contain organizations devoted to 
religious and ethical problems of youth Church clubs, 
DeMolay, Knights of Columbus, The Masonic Order, Young 
Men’s Hebrew Associations, Epworth League, and others 
assist through active programs of social activities, informal 
educational activities, and club activities. 

' Chambers, M M , Youth Serving Organizations, National Non-govern¬ 
mental Associations, A Preliminary Report to the American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education, pp 126-1127, The American Council 
on Education, Washington, D C , 1937 
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Business Service Organizations.—Service dubs such as 
Kiwanis, Rotary, Lions, and other groups sponsor active 
vocational guidance programs for young people These 
programs include interviews on problems of choosing an 
occupation, assistance to the school in building a library of 
occupational information, and similar activities. 

Social Agencies.—Organizations which one might dassify 
under this head are so numerous and operate in so many 
ways that only a general statement can be made in regard to 
them. In larger centers these organizations are found locally 
supported by private or public funds and in some instances 
by both. In addition to providing professional assistance 
to families in financial need, these agencies sponsor special 
programs for youth. Of special importance are summer 
camps which provide experience in cooperative living, 
healthful conditions, and wholesome recreation. Some 
agencies are equipped to work with juvenile delinquents and 
to assist in desirable rehabilitation 

Law Enforcement Agencies.—Juvenile dehnquency is a 
problem which constantly complicates all efforts to aid youth 
in making adjustments. Juvenile courts, police depart¬ 
ments, and state and county agencies for law enforcement 
have made efforts to convince youth that the police officer is a 
friend, not an enemy. In some large cities a Big Brother 
organization has been sponsored by police departments 
The cooperation of these organizations with other community 
departments is necessary to an eff'ective program of assistance 
to youth. 

The Community Library.—^To an increasing extent 
librarians are actively assisting youth to become better 
informed about occupations and to develop better judgment 
in reading for pleasure. These two functions can be made 
to contribute much to the orientation and guidance of youth 

The School’s Facilities.—^To one interested m problems 
of out-of-school youth, there is cause for regret in the limita- 
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tions placed upon the use of the school plant. When youth 
leave school, their connections are abruptly broken and few 
make or are permitted to make further use of the school’s 
resources. Most communities have been shortsighted in 
failing to see what might be done if the schools were used for 
the benefit of all youth. In many communities the school is 
the only building equipped with a gymnasium, auditorium, 
moving-picture projectors, an adequate library, and usable 
quarters for group meetings in desirable surroundings. All 
too frequently school buildings are closed at five o’clock, and 
teachers and students have departed. Custodians are 
completing their work and when this is done, the doors are 
locked until the next morning. The reasons for this practice 
are several: teachers cannot be expected to assume responsi¬ 
bility for evening piogiams in addition to the day activities; 
community agencies have not assumed responsibility for 
extra-school programs, and money is not available from the 
school’s present budget for community activities. 

Whatever the explanations, the results are undesirable. If 
the school is closed to out-of-school youth, they can turn only 
to the pool hall or public dance hall except for those rare 
occasions when community activity allows them a different 
form of recreation. From a social point of view this policy 
is wasteful of the community’s resources. Most schools 
possess well-equipped woodworlung and machine shops and 
stage equipment for a local little theater movement. School 
libraries contain much material needed by youth but which is 
used only in school by pupils. Gymnasiums stand idle in the 
dark while boys and girls create new problems outside Few 
school oflScers are unaware of these conditions, but they often 
cannot act until the community awakens to the need for 
fuller use of existing facilities. 

No stigma is attached to the community educational 
plant. A boy or girl may hesitate to walk into an agency 
downtown since the act of entering may place a label upon 
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the action. No such attitude is directed toward the school. 
It is respected, and people are accustomed to expecting the 
best from it In developing a community program for 
oul-of -school youth, therefore, the school’s equipment should 
be considered as available if and when the public decides that 
such use is in the best interest of youth. 

In addition to equipment and other facilities, the school 
may contribute other resources to a community program. In 
a large number of communities the only trained workers with 
youth are those employed by the schools. It would be 
unreasonable to expect these persons to work double shifts, 
but often it is necessary to seek their aid in developing a 
program. Adult workers in 4-H Clubs can be trained in 
the keeping of records, counseling, and supervision of 
activities. Much of this training can be provided by 
counselors without requiimg that they become part of 
the program insofar as direct participation is concerned. 
Workers in physical education may be employed for eleven 
months each year in order that playgrounds in small com¬ 
munities may be available to youth. 

Teachers of dramatics can be called upon as consultants 
without asldng them to direct plays, write script, or act as 
policeman to safeguard school stage properties. Shop 
teachers can plan with a responsible person in the community 
for the use of machinery and tools. Pianos, bass drums, 
cymbals, and other musical instruments belonging to school 
music organizations can be used by other youth without 
too much wear and tear. Film projectors, in capable 
hands, can be used in postgraduate instruction of out-of¬ 
school youth. 

DEVELOPING COMMUNITY PB.OGE.AMS 

Having considered the community agencies which should 
be included in the program and the part which the school 
should play, we now turn to problems involved in the 
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development of a program. One of the most pressing 
problems concerns the coordination of the work of many 
organizations. Increasingly we are seeing the need foi 
united efforts in developing a program which shall be ade¬ 
quate to assist out-of-school youth with their many problems 
For a description of the methods used by several cities to 
coordinate their resources, the reader is referred to' Sow 
Communities Can Help, The Committee on Youth Problems, 
U S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1936, 18-I, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D C and to: “Youth Serving 
Agencies Cooperate,” by John A. Lang, Occupations, 
December, 1938, 17:216-219. 

Representation of all community groups must be included 
in a well-coordinated project These groups should be 
represented on an advisory committee charged with responsi¬ 
bility for making policies and approving general plans as well 
as for enlisting the aid of individuals and groups in the 
community In addition, the advisoiy committee serves 
the function of educating the entire community with respect 
to problems of youth Public relations and broad planning 
will concern this committee as well as raising necessary funds. 
Another most important function of this committee concerns 
a survey of the community’s resources. For example, if 
analysis revealed that no agency provided vocational guid¬ 
ance for youth, then this committee should work with existing 
organizations to develop a program of guidance or help 
organize a new agency. In large cities it may be necessary, 
in addition to the advisory committee, to set up sectional 
advisory committees to care for the problems peculiar to 
smaller sections or neighborhoods of the city. The smaller 
committees would serve the “east side” and the “west side” 
in the same manner that the central committee serves the 
entire city. 

The advisory committee on youth problems should include 
representatives from the following organization^ ■ 
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All Service Clubs. 

Church Organizations. 

4-H Clubs 
Y.M C.A. 

Y.WC A 
Juvenile Court. 

Big Brother and Big Sister Associations 
City Library 
Pubhc School 

Parent-Teacher Associations 
Boy Scouts. 

Campfire Girls and Girl Scouts 
Social Welfare Society 
Public Relief Department 
State Department of Education 
Pubhc Employment Service 

In meeting the needs of youth, a small staff must operate 
under the auspices of the advisory committee. This smaller 
group would be charged with practical problems of adminis¬ 
tration. Supervision of individual workers, planning of 
specific projects, purchase and care of supplies and equip¬ 
ment—these services must be provided by a small executive 
committee or staff. Volunteer and paid workers must be 
employed, and such employment should be in the hands 
of the staff. 


SUMMARV 

Much has been said and written about the problems of 
out-of-school youth Recent studies cited above give us a 
much dearer understanding of the needs of these individuals. 
In addition to reviewing this information, we described 
briefly some of the community organizations which sponsor 
programs for youth. We gave special attention to the 
responsibilities and resources of the school and discussed the 
part played by the school in causing some of these problems. 
In addition we discussed the part the school might play in 
assisting these out-of-school youth. 
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For a number of reasons, we believe the school’s facilities 
should be made available for a community program. In 
addition to the school, other community agencies should be 
given responsibilities in developing a program. The 
programs of these agencies should be coordinated by means 
of a committee or council of representatives of all agencies 
providing assistance to out-of-school youth. 

Review and Discussion Questions 

1 What responsibilities would you include in a list of possible 
services the schools should perform for out-of-school youth? 

2 What orgamzations should be included if a program were set up 
in your community to meet the problems of youth? 

3 To what extent should peisonnel workers assist in a school-com¬ 
munity for out-of-scliool youth? 

4 Outline parent-teacher-school program which would utilize 
school resources for out-of-school youth 

5. What are the legitimate functions of service orgamzations (e g. 
Rotary) in dealing with youth problems? 

6 To what extent have the Civilian Conservation Corps and the 
National Youth Administration contributed to the solution of problems 
of out-of-school youth? 

7 What aid is the state department of education prepared to give 
m meeting problems of youth? 
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